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Orientation within and outside Schools 
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VO CAT I ON AL GUIDANCE in TJ. S. S«R» SCHOOLS of GENERAL EDOCATIOW 
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(Doctor of -Pedagogi cal Sciences, Director of the Vocational Guidanc^ 

problofas) ) A.C. Dubov (Doctor of Potasogical Scwnoos, 
Director of the Labour Training and Vocational Guidance Dopt. in 
classes IV - VIII ); V.A. Polyakov (Doctor of Pedagogical Sciences, 
Director cf Labour Training: and Vocational Guidance Department, classes 
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The U 8.S. B. has successfully achieved univorsal secondary 
education for young people. It can ho obtained after finishing an 
eight-year school of general education, in various ways* hy taking 
tt if classes at a day school of general secondary eduoati n 

Uho bSic noSod) f attending technical colleges and other special 
secondary educational institutes? attending tradb-or-tochnical 
schools' ovor three to four years, which tram qualified workers 
with a e condary odu cation? by evening and correspondence secondary 
schools of general education, established for young workers an 
pupils of vocational or professional technical schools. 

Day schools giving secondary general labour and polytechnic^ 
education pJoduce annually, millions of young men and women. Leavers 
from such a school and also from technical schools and occupational 
or vocational technical schools fill the ranks of institutes and • 
universities, secondary special educational institutions, and school 
offerin'-- vocational or occupational technical education. Most oJ 
too students finishing school, after undergoing 

(■in factor” os and other organisations), constitute the cadres 

to industrial concerns, in agriculture and in labour services 

to the population. 

The oducational and training process in a school of general 
education is aimed at developing the pupils* personalities from all 
angles. This is the aim of tho general and poly technical , moral, 
labour , physical and esthetic education given to tho P^P lls ‘ ** a 
ioSult 5 pupils leave the school with a sound knowledge of the 
nrinciilos of social and natural and mathematical sciences, a 
scientific outlook on tho world, deeply conscientious and prepared 
for life and a conscious choice of profession or occupa » 

■ systematic and deliberately-directed work done in the sublets ° f 
work education, training and vocational guidance plays f 1 
import antpart to forming tho pcroonalitios of too students. 

Work education is a constituent part of the education 
-reauired for tho all-round development of personality - a system of 
polapogical influences directed towards shaping in children, aciol- 
os cent! and young persons tho nood to labour for tho general Lonofit, 

and into^st in, and lovo of, labour and a conscientious and honest 
atti+udo towards it. It is implemented in tho £5°°°®®.^ 
teaching and oducational work carried out with the pupils of the 
school by factory workers, tho family and society in general. ^ ;; 

Wfd-pir training is a compulsory teaching subject for ail 
stooultoStoon* Jto afm being to improve the polytochnioal education 
of toe pupil®, furnish thorn with pro-vocational training, ? r °™ 
toolr S odu cation and help them to make a conscious choioo of 

trade or profession. . . - : 
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The vocational guidance given to pupils forms a component 
part of the instructional-educational work dono with pupils, aimed 
at preparing thorn for a conscientious choice of trace or profession 
which will suit the needs of society and also their personal abilities 
and state of health. In its character and cssonoo the problem of 
vocational guidance is a social problem - in its scale and approach 
to docision it is a State problem , in the methods aaoptod for ^taking 
decisions it is a psychological and pedagogical problem and m aspect 
of tlio results obtained 5 a social and economic problem* 

The introduction of a system of work training and education 
into tlio Soviet general educational school is linked up, above all, 
xrith tho names of U.K. Krupskaya and A. 8, Makarenko, 

Under the direct ion of N.K. Krupskaya, tho targets of and 

methods for bringing polytcohnical work tracing in schools into 
effect began to take oloarly-dof inod form m tho 1930 a <*nd havo 
retained their full importance up until tho present time. 

Tho practical experience of A.S. Makarenko and his ideas on 
labour education in a collective, for tho collective and through tho 
collective arc being creatively developed in the largu-scalo general ✓ 
educational school* 

The whole work done in labour education, training and vocational 
guidance of school children constitutes a complete or integral sysuora. 
ITcvortholcss, each of the component parts of this system has its 
particular peculiarities which are dealt with heroundQr, 

Work train ing and educatio n, Tho aims and objectives of the 
work training and education of pupils in a general educational 
school aro determined on tho basis of Marxist-Lenxnist idoas r^arcxng 
polytoehnical oducation and the need for combining teaching wi u h tho 
productive labour of tho ’up and coming’ generations, Furthermore , 
consideration is given therein, to tho domands for social progross 
and for the revolution in science and technology which is being 
achieved, ' 

Present-day production is characterised by a high level of 
automatisation and mechanisation, by the utilisation of all foitns o 
power known to man, by a wealth of physical, chemical and other ^ 
processes, by the creation and utilisation of now highly-effoctivc 
materials and by highly productive technological processes. 

In their turn, the special features of present-day socialist 
production' determine the demands for tho training and education of 
tho future worker, Tho principal demands cover a high level of 
general oducation and vocational training, the polytoehnical _ character 
of tho taiowledge and skills involved and a conscientious attitude to 
work* 
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In the process of imparting polytochnical education as awholc, 
and labour training in part, to school children, tboy acquire ~P . 
typos of knowledge, skills and personality qualities, nara y 

a) Polytochnical knowledge of tko principles governing the main 
branches of contemporary pr . . (Machinery, appliances, mechanisms, 

^ Tho polytochnical skills which can be utilised in various 
forthcoming work, organxsing^ho J.aD_ j processing, erecting, 

ZX££?ZL S^SSS-S ? "g fn B «o r skills, a. 
related to tho cognitive capacities and age of the , MPi * 

cV Certain special knew! odgo • ahd' skills in handling technical 
sTtortPand^SiSrSt technological processes which are necessary 
S order to get pupils acquainted with productive labour at pro- 
vo cat ’’ on-! 1 level . 

dl The personal or individual qualities which ensure a voluntary, 
cons cicnt ious , ^croat ivo and honest approach to labour for tho conon 
good - organised at a highly cultural lovcl* 

o’* Knowledge of tho content and conditions of labour in the 
basic :Ls"^s or occupations of the national occncny an the 
matter of supplying services to the population. 

in giving tho schoolchildren 

?5~SS SEsss s 

junior, intermediate and older-age pupils. 

Two hours a week arc allotted in the school *° „ ' 

labour instruction in ca eh class g£ “ 

Wosioal Sciol ' ooo; 

and approved hy tho Ministry of Education. 

The teaching syllabuses for classes I-HX include basically tho^ 
followings 

& \ Study of the basic qualities of materials to J«o_ 

SSSSfTliSS notfcds of processing those materials using 
the simplest tools employed xn hand labour. 
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t) Tho development of technical, thinking and creative 
abilities, while acquiring a knowledge of the basic principles of 
the art of drawing or designing , participation in modelling tne objects 
manufactured and in the choice of materials and tools,, carrying out 
agricultural experiments in growing house § vegetable and garden plants 
and in observation of the life of domestic animals * 

c) Inculcating an interest in , love n :,d close Imoyledgo of 
work in' the process of preparing socially useful articles ( toys , game 3 , 
models s dummies , etc, ) , and the performance of agricultural operations 
that can bo carried out in a school department for experimental 
training. 

d) Gradually accustoming the pupils to the productive work 
of grown-ups (talks with workers and collective farm workers , 
excursions , etc*)# 

Workrooms are sot up in schools which are equipped with tho 
necessary instruments , materials and other apparatus lor work lessons 
and also with visual- teaching appliances* 

For tho purpose of giving lessons to pupils in schools , work- 
rooms are set ux>, equipped with the no cess ary instruments , materials 
and other appliances for work lessons , and also with visual— teaching 
appliances. Lessons in work training arc given by a teacher of primary 
classes who has acquired the requisite training in a- teacher— training 
institute, toachor-t raining school or supplementary training at 
courses and seminars, in an institute for giving refresher courses to 
teachers* r 

Work teaching in classes IV-VTII is directed towards further 
development of tho knowledge,, skills and personal qualities acquired 
by tho pupils in classes I-IIX* Tho teaching syllabuses provide for 
gradual training in more complicated labour skills and knowledge of a 
polytochnioal nature, vi^s , 

a) Systematised knowledge and skills in general technical 
problems - the principles of machinery— handling, electrical engineering 
and technical drawing. 

b) Knowledge and skills irx performing technological operations 

using hand-tools, appliances, mechanised tools and certain technolog- 
ical machines (depending on the manufacturing environment of the 
school, tho wishes of tho pux^ils and the possibility of creating a 
good teaching material base; this knowledge and these skills are ^ ^ 

developed iif the pro cessing of metals, paper pulp, plastic forms 

and other such materials, sowing and the performance of cocking 
operations, or agricultural work}* ' 

c) Ideas on production techniques and technology, the labour 

of qualified workers and collective farm employees* " 
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a) *he knowledge and skills required for creative work in 
^roduc’n^ sociplly useful products (for this purpose pupils wi c 

Ibsens in construction and technical nodclline, ?;^tS the" 
ienine, aericultural-orporimontal work and experiments in testing the 

articles produced). ... 

Tho qoalitios of personality which ensure moral and 

process, - 

If they so desire, pupils in classes 711 -VIII :ay widen and 
it xncy l * « , ir^^ons ( e,r. in tho moohanxoal 

dcopon their labour training at factory lesson- Ve-u- . f 

processing of materials, wireless electronics, and tho stud 5 
agricultural machinery) . 

Schools have the requisite tutorial workshops and c^crimOTital- 

HSSSiSS- 

anoth?r^ In vSlagc schools, pupils in tho eighth, and sometimes 
oven tho seventh classes, arc given lessons m agriculture - t 
only in tho school's experimental training department, hut also as 
members of a school production brigado, 

lessons to pupils in workshops aro given by instructors in work 
education who have boon trained in podagogical institutes (faou _icn 

also recruited as 

teachers* . 

_ - t VTTT a whole 9 constitutor 

the basis of this training, further 

pro-vocational and vocational training is organised. 

^SsS&SSZ&tSSs^'e 

the particular vocation. * 

The fields of technology and labour selected for uork training 
comply with thxeo main, conditions® , \ f 

a) Close touch with one or several . 

of natural science and mathematics ^^sf^tho inquSitive interests 
come narrow professionalism and to satisfy the inquisitive 

and abilities of the pupils). 
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h) Close touch with one of the loading branches of P^nt- 
day production (this is necessary for strongthoning tho^polytcchnical 
trend of labour training and the moro effective planning 
process of training and education)* 

c) Ability of pupils to grasp a subject (what is envisaged is 
limitations of ago and physiquo), 

S 

SvSfoS; ^sars-ss. 

growing. 

Lessons with pupils arc organised in the fo J m 
work-practice institutes, Each school has, as a rule, not loss than 
two different polyto clinical work practice departments. 

If they so desire, pupils may additionally attend faculty lessons 
•2-4 hours a week) at which their work training is intensified in t 
dirootion sclooted. In such ease, the pupils arc given the right to sit 
for qualification examinations* Those who successfully f as ® su ^ , , 

oiraminations arc^ given a certificate that they have- acquired a knowledge 
of the relevant vocation. Primary vocational training 1 b, in » 
cases, directed to such jobs as driving a motor-car or tractor, 
pro cos sing motal and various forms of agricultural wor . 

The teaching programmes in each of the work-training 
provido for training in special knowledge . and skills u , Y 

in any of thorn, the pupils must also acquires 

General tochnical information about mechanisms, fittings, _ 
appliances and machinery (as, for instance, the techniques noodod in 
that branch of production with which work instruction is conn )* 

b) Polytochnical information about engineering , technology, the 
organisation and economics of production (based on tho example of a 
factory of a particular typo). 

c) Skills in organising a working site, in complying with the 
rules for technical safety, and in woric. 

d) Information about the content and conditions of work in large- 
scale trades or vocations (as applied to a particular branch or 



x) 



Tho training of pupils is carried out on tho basis of what is 
socially useful, including factory labour. Groat attention is pai 
associating pupils with progressive collectives of workers and 
collective farm employees and this oxort a favourable inflxr 
inculcation of such personality qualities as collectivism, tho 
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communist attitude to -work, thrift, powers of initiative, sense of 
disciplino , a critical attitude to oneself and one ■ s_ comrades , 
organisational ability, truthfulness and other qualities. 

Schools havo fitted out laboratories (workshops, laboratories , in 
the creation of which, groat help is given to schools by, industrial 
enterprises, collective and State farms. In addition, enterprises 
Si ciuip teaching workshop, and tutorlal-produotaon co^binoe 
fn«uall¥ f-r tho pupils of several schools). Collective and State 
firasaLango lor tho organisation of student agricultural production 



-Lessons to pupils are given by toaohors who have Sraduated from a 
faculty of industrial pedagogy, toaohors of physics, chemistry, . gy 
and Arawing^who have received supplementary technical and production 
training, the host engineers, agronomists, technicians ana qualxfi 

workers* ^ 

Lessons in work instruction in all classes are given in such a way , 
BB to develop tho cognitive activity of pupils so that they wil j 

r-h^ to flenuiro knowledge and skills on thoir own initiative. To this • 
oS wide use is Sdo of such methods for the pupils' work as orororsos 

SSiSSi (“SarSfreforinco) 

^r^^riSotrMoio -*>•*- 

!^™5s tho ’personality qualities 

progressively-minded workmen ana supervises tho labour-training 
activities of tho pupils. 

The foregoing methods arc applied in groups in which lessons are 
or«aSsod S format lessons (lasting ninety minutes with a 

tofS Stoi forty-five minutes) of a theoretical and Praotioal 
character, trips to a factory (to orhibitions and museums), practical 

factory experience etc. 

Practical loosens are organisod for groups numbering not more than 
oigtrtoon poisons. 

^^i^^rp^rratirn^^lSridiSjn. of methodological 
published for pupils of senior classes. 
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Training for work is indissolubly connected with work 
education and acts as one of its important media. Nevertheless , work 
education of pupils in schools is implemented also xn the process of 
socially valuable work done in overtime hours, self-service , 
activities and mootings with progressive working men. Special 'Harvest 
Davs 1 ' "Forest and Garden Hooks” and other collective activities arc hole. 
Groat attention is also given to regular individual educational w->rk 
with pupils. Many-sided are the types of educational work eonuuetod in 
institutions outside schools (laboratories for young technicians or 
young naturalists , juvenile motor-driving tracks, children s railways, 
clubs , houses of culture, palaces for pioneers and school children;, 
During the summertime, pioneer camps are organised for scGon4ar| school 
pupils and work and leisure camps for older pupils, m which thero is 
a rational association of active leisure and socially useful work. 

In our coxmtry the school solves problems of work training and 
education with the wide support of industrial and agricultural undertak- 
ings. Serious thought in givon to creating a sound association botwcon 

school and factory* 



The coordination of all scientific research and methodological 
work in polyto clinical training and education for work is carried out 
by the U. S, S.R. Ministry of Education, the U. S.S. R. Academy of Pedagog- 
ical Sciences and its scientific research institutes. 

The country 1 s national economy needs workers with secondary, 
education who can quickly and qualitatively grasp a complicated problem 
of present-day engineering and technology. Accordingly, one of the 
principal aims of the school is to give vocational guidance to pupils, 
to evoke the pupils' interest in working trades or vocations and to try 
to obtain secondary general education, and on that basis, vocational 
training. ... 

In the process of vocational guidance, wo mako it our purpose 
to harmonise the interests, bents and wishes of the pupils with the 
national economy's needs for qualified executives (eadres). At the 
present time, our country needs qualified 'cadres' who love their work 
*to act as 1 cadres 1 in various branches of *tho national economy and in 
different specialised trades. There is a particularly acute need in 
such trades or vocations as lathe- ope raters in machinery construction, 
workers in electrical engineering, builders, employees in service 
occupations, agriculture, etc. Accordingly, when wo carry out vocational 
0 Ldanoo work, it is absolutely necessary to bear in mind tho require- 
ments of the national economy both on tho general national and on the 
local side, . . •• ' ' ’ • . • - ' r 

Wo endeavour to see ■chat every school has a programme of vocat- 
ional guidance work both with the pupils and with the parents, so that 
this programme should bo based upon problems of th'e national economy 
and the real possibilities of. finding jobs for pupils. The objectives 
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of . training pupils for work and for dolihorato selection of a vocation 
tho k fSctSrir a cqSaintSg pupils w*th a very wide range of trades 

SS S5S 

srsftOTSk 2 sas 

In tho process of teaching school subjects (natural scicnoo, 

-‘^s-^rss^'siss Msrd 2s^ # r25r ri 

S2S" i™Vc£ooS , ncthodologicel 

studying the technological pr °°°= s ^' “rfo/to l£k up tho teaching of 

So ss° ci ** — 1 

guidance# 

Great opportunities for acquainting pupii^ witli vocational 

rr tt frrx:^ 

sss -- pts 

and is linked up uith a particular productive activity. 

• t a tss " sir i^sss?ifio a “S^oB 

ss:jr~«»; s sa-sjswaswri. 

■SSSiir.srsr 

-SrS —SHSSsSS 1 - 

iho students tost their 

abilities in various spheres of %rork. 

In addition, there arc- special forms of work done in tho sphere 
of vocational guidance, ; - '" . ■ 

Mootings with specialists are hold in schools ox 

and pioneer leaders* 
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Excursions or trip?; to factories aro organised by the school 
after consultation of, or arrangomcnts"”made with, factory or works 
directors, etc. Hers the students got acquainted with product xon and 
tho basic working trades or vocations, 

. ’Interest’ groups aro composed principally of older R-hudonts, 

(who have similar vocations in mind). In those (under tho supervision 
of teachers or specialists invited by tho school) tho students discuss 
literature that has boon specially rocommondod to them, tho impressions 
gained from trips and mootings hold with representative* of particular 
vocations, mako models of particular projects, albums, displays, otc. 

Students' societies aro organised in .o form of clubs of young 
specialists, youth technical clubs, otc, Thoir activity is based on tho 
initiative of tho students, which is aimed at gaining theoretical and 
practical familiarization trith trades or vocations. Tho societies aro 
directed by representatives of factories, pioneers' palaces, scientific 
research institutes, higher educational establishments, etc. 

■Debates aro conducted on the basis of tho pupils' prior know- 
ledge of a sorios of trades or vocations. They cover such popular 
subjects as, for instances "Tho personal and tho social aspects of 
choosing a trado or vocation", "Intorosting and uninteresting matters , 
"Who has the best knowledge of a favourite trade or vocation? , What 
do you know about tho vocations or trades in our factory?" , otc, Tho 
debates help in ascertaining and shaping the socially significant 
motives student s havo in choosing a trado or vocation. 

Tho thosos or papers on trades or vocations aro usually written 
by students leaving an eight-year school. At the boginning of tho 
school year, toams of 2 to 3 persons select for more intensive, study , 
ono of tho trades or vocations in which they aro interested and which 
aro needed by tho factories or enterprises in a particular micro-region. 
Outside school hours, the students visit tho enterprises , oducaticnal 
institutions, etc., read up tho literature, hold consultations with 
specialists and then, on the basis of tho material collected, proceed 
to write the paper. 

Professional guidan ce » congers’ arc established by the school 
officials (with the assistance of factories , collect ivo farms and State- 
farms) in order to familiarise the students with tho trades or . 

vocations which aro needed in a given region (town). Lists are 
displayed on notice— boards of tho vocations, with a short description 
of them, lists of the literature or reading rocommondod, photographs 
of tho work-^sitos , directions as to where advice can bo obtained about 
starting training or work and other information. 

In school conditions we do not make it our aim to ascertain tho 
suitability of students for particular trades or vocations. The 
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conditions roquisito for this purpose do not exist (except in 
individual cases), and the actual problem of vocational Guidance 
itself has still not even been sufficiently studied from the . 
thoorotical angle. It is,- accordingly, merely a matter of trying 
S Sip tho pupil to choose the direction to bo followed for further 
training or for work, dopor.dine on the results of his work in and 
outsido the school, as observed by tho toachors over a period of 

several years# 

In schools, tho toachors study tho personality of the students 
as their educational instruction proceeds, ascertain and envelop 
thoir Intoroste and preferences , recommend them to follow one or other 
lino of faculty or oiub work. Tho school doctor keeps an oys on tho 
state of the students’ health, determines tho special features of the r 

followed in his trado or vocational oaroor, 

Working with students is on© of the directions in which 
vocational gulden cg operates. Tho other is the »* *%*£?» 

•nsrents? acquainting them with the possibilities open to their 
children for "entering employment and taking up training, go mg 
to Sr'cSvc propaganda for vocations among sohool pupils. 

The leading role in preparing pupils or students to choose a 

enterprises which must represent in tho country tho State & 

Aenartment for the vocational guidance of young people. Much has 
Soadv boon lone in this direction. In 1 9 6 7 , Republican State 
Committees of Councils of Ministers for tho utilisation of labour 
™=o. Uro s“ u P f Districts and provinces tavo dopartmonta of 

those “"f«-oba W for 0 ySr e 0 ^^a. dS cido on 

III fallowing basic problems, thoy work out ways and 

training qualified workers, finding employment , for the population, 

nSi?Hbc Ltcrostod institutions about tho needs for trained 

clccutivoa ( cadroa^ in tho^olovant ^radoa °™^- la £ rato m d 

o?fo^ propoSi?T“? ?ho rational utilisation of labour 
SosoSooa? TO- ordination of this problem has boon ontru.tod^to 

tho Stato Oommittoo for professional and. technical cu ' 

TT q q e. Academy of Pedagogical Sciences has a council attach 
for* doalin^with the problSms involved in vocational and technical 

education* 

Special oommissions have been sot up in ^tanising 

local g^vommemt authority departments for the purpose of organising 
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+1 _ -p+tiomont in jobs of school-Ioavcrs. They receive from factory 
subdivisions , r.-oqu^sts for work-hands and Giyo tho schools noccnnond- 
'it ions on the trades or vocations towards which it is importan 
diiccf the training of students. On the- schools’ recommendation, tho 

'first given vocational instruction and arc then employed as 

workers. 

Vocational guidance centres have boon opened in a number of 
factories in the ’cadre’ or workers' technical training departments. 

As a rule, those aro specially planned promises whore a ar +icu lar 

^^ £££ «lo pincers and technicians, proeressivo workers and 
ropresontativeg- 

In order to help schools in methodological science , several 
ro publics havo sot up special vocational guiuanco cent . . ^ 

assemble and "distribute to schools, information about finding omi y 
mont openings and obtaining- admission to educational trainw 
institutions! they hold mothodological work sessions with *0® *&?*?» 
orJanSo a consultancy office to deal with entries and ^ special 
cases , an advice office for medical and psychological problems , 
connected with the choice of a vocation! they carry on large-scale 
and individual work with. *th.o students* 

Methodological assistance to toachors is given also through 
' institutes for improving teachers' Qualifications (refresher courses) 
whore^spocial lectures and seminars on problems of vocational guidance 
to students are provided for object-lesson toachors and school 
administrators* ^ 

The work done in giving pupils vocational ^ danco 
with labour-political instruction, yields perceptible VOB%t±jo results. 
Bvory year, after finishing tho secondary polytechnics! school o 
general education, tho working class in our an4 

fresh teams of young persons equipped with _ the requisite kn _j» 
skills which adopt a creative and conscientious 

work and are capable of solving tho tasks of social and scientific ana 
technical progress, ' ' , . 
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The older generation of work ’cadres' in our country seeks to direct 
its powers towards educating young persons in spirit of our glorious 

n i-. ^ h +i ThiR is a lawful ambxtxon. The ability ox younger 

^nSJtS io SU o™i tie sucoossi.cn in developing their material, and 
spiritual creative powers depends to a considerable extent on the content 
and effectiveness of this educational work. , 

Tho content and organisational forms of the educational work done by 
the older generation with the younger vary very widely. In many fact ones 
25 worS fhereare school-assistance councils, for labour or production 
S . » r»t eI »» e in the Leningrad factory, "Electrosilu", the 

ioS Gxoerienced production workers, (with 20-45 years' experience) act as 
expert teachers of young workers. They direct youth schools and communist 
work brigades and, day after day, they train the pupils »" d 
workers in foxemanship, inculcate in them a love for their profession, 

J5op an eye on how they behave in daily life, take a painstaking interest 

oporatos a colloctivo of tho^S^ OrdahonxkidSG^^oi^thc^o ^ 

*rs.%=^ 

tivos of tho factory community. 

Tr, +ho contemporary stage of tho development of our society, the 
social vSuo ofSrcdSatioSai work done by work collectives with young 
persons is determined by its basically now character and content. 

■first v)laco 4 the pedagogical element ferms an organic P ar ' 

results of labourf sooendly the pedagogical element is one 
indices of the work done by production loaders. 

Furthermore, the social and pedagogical °ffectiven«s of work 4» 

by the production collectives with tho .trainees is determined, firs iy, y 
- ongfihmeat of tho -tent of ^ peSg^/al 

5SSa in tto everyday altivitioT^rtho-workor. 

porao nalitiea of young persons, and on their consciousness that is being 
formed, - 



1. 



How and at what cost is tho content of the educational work demo 
with young persons being enriched? 
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This derives primarily from the o^rgence of «hb now 
offered by an enterprise for the vital sctivi ie ^ olytcc J nic J 1 P out lock 

tho widening of his cognitive and, priraar. .^y, ___ ^ , y so paratG trades 

in acquiring a knowledge of production as a whole and its separ 

16 
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and services; the inclusion of the trainee in the system cf the practical 
operations of tho labour collective , and finally, the need for the young 
person to play an active part in tho community* the characteristic f« uro 
of which is his realisation that he belongs tc the working class as oho 
master of the country , and hence also the generation in him of a fooling of 
social responsibility for his acts and behaviour* 

In this connection it is essential that the labour collective should 
take under its control ail aspects of work with young persons! creation 
of the optimum conditions for combining training with productive work 
(teaching sections, guilds* workshops); the performance of occupational 
guidance work 5 tho giving of vocational assistance to the trainees in 
acquiring occupational or vocational skills and techniques; the improvement 
of the foremanehip skills of those in charge of tho practical production 
work of trainees; contact with the school, more especially in problems of 
methods of instruction and education* 

As a general rule, people work in factories in families •— chiXurex take 
tho place of their fathers* Accordingly the children begin to become 
acquainted with the enterprise early on* This is encouraged also by the 
plans for the instructional and educational work of schools which, are drawn 
up jointly with the heads of educational districts* These include such 
problems as holding excursions with the pupils of classes V— X, to visit 
production workshops; discussions with trainees and their parents about 5 
organising work instruction for senior pupils in schools; holding evening 
mootings of VlIXth-elass pupils on subjects such as "Who shall I bo? ,f ; 

!, The shining lights and best people in the works"; discussions (in groups) 
with pupils of tho IXth class about the enterprise, its aim or targets and 
its place in tho general economy of tho country; and also about the content 
and function in the factory of various work specialists (turners, milling- 
machine operators) § tho holding of general meetings of pupils in senior 
classes (with tho participation of the direct or, chief engineer and other 
factory executives) with the issue' of passes and thereafter, discussions 
with the trainees in the guilds on tho subject 1 "You have been admitted to 
the works, and so you are a member of its glorious - collective * 

It is specifically the broad participation of the factory community 
which ensures the thoroughness and the systematic nature of the vocational 
guidance work performed under a joint school and factory plan* Tho produc- 
tion workers equip the teachers with tho necessary special skills for the 
performance of this work# On the basis of the school workshops they organise 
seminars with the primary class teachers while on the basis of production 
sectors, this is done with teachers of classes V— VIII and higher* All. 
this enables teachers to make much wider use of the factory as a basis for 
the p cly t cchni cal instruction of pupils and thereby give greater content to 
tho vocational or occupational guidance of the pupils* . This is also 
encouraged by the social contacts of production workers with trainees* Hot 
only workers but even engineers and technicians take part in directing the 
school pioneer teams. The pupils are invited to compile a chronicle giving 
the history of the works komsomol organisation. 

Part of the general volume of work carried out by the school in con— 
tion with the enterprise is tho approval by the Methodological Council 
ched to the Chief Engineer of the working plan for sectors engaged in 

A 
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. - . mi"i q*p ri i ° i on.j 3 wi'fcii the trsinoos j getting train 

and a_s ■ _ _ (Works Branch of the All-Union Society of Inventors and 

scrncoB as VOliR ^ Works ur^nen - Rationalisation and Invention), 

K'f^^SSS^’lSSJLSSr^ tbo txainoos an opportunity 
BTI v Bureau ox i “ f factory collective is extremely manj’-- 

?dcd all ?he g involvLent hy the factory committee of a kemsomol and of the 

orchestra* of ^papular instruments, a puppot theatre, ballot ^"^tfo^ct- 

^’SVSSS? of aotivoij displaying tho 

various aspects of a young person's personality, 

Unauostionahly a conscientious attitude of students to labour is also 
gone ~y organizing thoix oduoaiicnal^nd^rodno iivo 

something that; is socially us • -a i+-»Aa rf arcial technical controllers^ 
production sphere, they perform the dutros of quality 

^an§r 

responsible to the labour o _ . ■ d subject to public evaluation, 

results of their work arc made public and are mDjec ..a 

»J**“ - Snisltionf'Sho^ypos 2°£± HeX arroiSomSy^^ier^ surveys 
and. 3 re views 8 of subjects dealt with in bocks 

cases displaying production 8 ° n t ^c°f aC t 0 ry i-riroless and in the news- 

in technical literature reported on -.-tides etc All of this develops 

. paper, show-cases containing periodical articles, etc. 

the students* interest in technical skills# 

The leadership exercised ^ factory educational^^ 

generation genoratos also now and hig^ J q kills ta sod on demonstra- 

T rk ’ f/mSuaf fog thC In SSTTf^tfS^"^ newspaper criticises 

^gU^nt a«itude touard, 

xtz, 

concern felt about how each of thorn is porsonally develop mg. 

Young persons are taught to adopt a conscientious attitude ^ worfc 
by participating in the ^S^rfesthotics takes a larger and 

faSl^Lrirth; daily 6 life o? a factory. Bocial welfare workers act as 
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initiators and loaders in this and their example is followed also by the 
students. If the labour guilds engaged in basic production move over to 
manufacturing products free from defects, the jraineos too will not stand 
idly by. Thoy begin to understand that the quality of the product 
manufactured depends on the quality of their skills . 

As a result of tho educational work done the trainees corns 
to understand the social content of the personal labour activities of the 
cadre workers. 

2. The other, and in the educational sense, most important aspect of the 
leadership shown by industrial workers is tho broadening of the range of 
the ■pedagogical moans of exercising influence of young, pqgf.la « 

The equipment of teachers is primarily affected by such 
efficacious (and, in thoir content, new) pedagogical means as the personal 
example of the professional worker, which is already positively esteemed by 
the public; individual leadership; the concrete nature of an outstanding 
example of production (experience of production innovators); tho 
productive necessity of combining collective and individual action; 
mutual assistance between comrades in the labour process i self. 

The pedagogical value of leadership work with young 
persons is accentuated by the fa,ot that the participation of production 
workers in it is important not only quantitatively but, and this is tho 
important point, also qualitatively, for changes are made and improve ment s 
achieved in tho methods of educational work . In tho first place, adult 
workers begin to adopt "a more re sponsible attitude towards their own, 
actions, since they are all the time under observation by young eyes. 

In tho second place, this personal responsibility of each workman is 
linked up with his responsibility to tho whole labour collective for 
his work with the younger staff, Tho education of tho younger people 
who are worthy of the best labour traditions is a matter that effects the 
honour of the whole factory collective. This explains the warmth of the 
feelings expressed by tho factory specialist workors (cadres) when they 
talk of the trainees undergoing practical experience in tho factory by 
saying : "This is where the working class is growing up”. 

Tho question arises : Hhy, in circumstances whore factory 
workors exercise leadership over young workers and trainees a positive 
example has a particularly powerful of foot? Ilore than likely it is 
he causo thoy sea such example s every day; ho cause it is not something 
unique | because it concerns tho most varied aspects of labour activities; 
and be causo it reveals the whole personality of a working man* - . . 

In the circumstances of production contacts with workers, 
collective mutual assistance presents itself to tho young people, not 
mo roly as a good and do sir able evidence of friendship, hut as an acute 
necessity which determines tho success of each person's labour and that 
of the collective as a whole. Such facts are particularly familiar to 
trainees, as they reveal tho great value of mutual assistance in acquiring 
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aHl1 .- for achieving tho best labour results.. Take, for example, the 
trend towards nultx-latho maintenance and the acquisition^^^sevor^ 

The attention paid by factory collectives to young 

people le o.l so valuaklo in so for « “^“con^n?" f giTnn^ mhws 

’’f’To -no n-l\°oi k - Into str: ial^oriUrs themselves emphasise this when • 
of t „ fuss around" with young workers who 

thoy remark that * One h~s ■■ . "More than one ..egoon 

wore sohoolh they SooSe“p,oilo"". One has 

£ Kach t'L yoS^or to ho proud of the traditions of tho working class 

SO that he keeps thorn constantly m remembrance . 

■ An effective method of J^oation also is tho 

individual ^o-dershi^oxororsod v^profe^l^.^) frosted 

in°thoso^plaood uker thoir ohargo. "A^ono who ^ri^os tho^onour^ 
and conscience of a Soviet worker, f o^ctSpod amy frSm the correct 

ci&m: 

Cwffdgfoi thfiSaiflik of adolescents, and in particular, to 
penetrate to tho depths of their psychology. 

Collective and individual leadership work is 
roinforcod by now forms of daily contact hot ^ ^ 1 B £Hlso in 
worker and the factory workers not ^^“^‘^kt ovening meetings 

loisuro hours and daily llf °‘ . Polvtochnical Husoum, to tho 
for leisure and excursions (to tho V^Ibition of Labour 

Protection M2°SSSk,^to'. 

J^^T-'Sra. ~SK - fo^SeS r ?o see people from 
different sides and in Afferent situations.. 

In other words, tho factory collective helps tho 

S =££SS5S;. 

Lonin* . . - 

3 * Cr ^^ V ^ UC >°ct t tLt C w?rlnr h nLsi^ OPJ "^ d UP - 

colloc t i voci lies in tho fact ^ ^ lt b o com es orgOeniscd 

: now and offoctivo org^is 

for..is for such guidance. 
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Social councils of youth teachers are established m factories. 
These councils are elected in workshops and at general assemblies. 

They comprise qualified workers, engineers , foremen, representative . 
of komsomol organisations. Members of t ho > Council meet the now 
members , familiarise them with the enterprise, tell them about 
distinguished people in the factory. They are admitted to the 
collective in ceromonial fashion at a general assembly , and are then 
SiiStodto L cyperioncod fitter or iurnor. Tho wxtoon holp tho 
VO ung man to gain a knowledge of his trade, teach him how to behave 
properly in sfoial places, to males a sensible allocation of his vases 
and Instil in him a taste for literature and art- 

The high technical level of labour training given to trainees 
is backed by the Methodological Council under tho Chairmanship of tho 
Chief Engineer, As a general rule, its members include P^inont 
swocialistsi tho principal engineer, the head technologist, tho hea 
of tho technical training department, heads of , guilds , 

and sohool-toachors. The executive organ of tho Council is the fact ry 
department for technical instruction. Tho Council decides iforpaniscs 
of an organisational and systematic training character. It°rganioos 
transmissions over the factory radio network, dealing 

of the training given to apprenticos. The agenda of meetings of tho 
Methodological Council contains, for example, such items as tho 
solo ot ion and discussion of targets sot for practical work, ana 
training programme, tho results of- the half-year's work in tho tea chine 
section, and targets for tho second half-year? the ^at© of tho 
educational work done with trainees; the connection of labour and 
production training with tho principles of scionco (on testing and 
chocking materials). 

All tho "guiding reins" arc brought into operation for organis- 
ationally influencing tho young people, ^^ingly, the > aost 

widely varying forms of management arc applied. For instance, tho tra 
union guild committees bring up for discussion at workers meetings, 
the problems of educating young persons, and in conjunction *ith_. 
touchers* collectives , consider problems of laoour training? 
hold special (guild and general factory) conferences, devoted to tho 
problem of "How to educate tho learners 11 . 

A groat deal of work is done by tho juvenile committees of tho 
factory's trade union committee - in conjunction with the chilc.ro*i s-. 
departments of tho factories* House of Culture, and the school, in 
order to attract tho students into various circles mid ^ubs (for _ 
example, tho "Rod -Tie Club" for students in classes V - TLX, and Youth 
Club" for senior classes), Tho clubs hold ovening meetings, £°f 
instance, on such subjects as "bho am I to be?", "The paths of the 
fathers are the roads for tho children" , "Contemporary Soviet Poetry , 
and other subjects. 

Systematically,., and principally in the form of concroto communal 
supervision, all tho work of tho, school and community is earned out in 
conjunction with tho family and the parents of the students. Paronts 
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workors^f 

thcy^act as excellent intermediaries between a factory ana a school 
C-foC example , members of tho committoo of h t trade union factory 

committee end a parents' ^wi^and af”?aSccrtatain S 

makins poor °* t °^ to indicate them). Sxchanso of experience 

in°oducationol work in the family is conducted by women's Council, of 

■Bomon s council. They J^mootinls those workers whoso ohildron aro 

poor^oa^cr^al sohool^and^who^l^o^no^intorost^in^thoir^prosross^aro 

wit^loamcrs (exhibits in . the odu oat S^rdSrtinaalflwd 
^s”^U^ur“aiSna|tO. tottjij £ Xh^tt of 

fixed day) schools hold «g c S^°^£ , 2i3; : bSfehee of Sisoiplino. 
iTtlltl worts? the responsibility of parents for^ho^duoation^of 

^“lS'~d SpTiS rtl d ihe?r?:?y n prodlctivo activity. 

factory komsonol eommittoes select their » !““f‘ 
pioneer loaders^fer botwofn^faoSry and school komsomols 

i^t" foS?? 3 oint icSist excursions , planting parks of rest, and 
hoi pine a patronised State farm in harcostms the orop. 

In those circumstances* the work of a class leader or 

u. ss? ss-srs*. 

oxext an active influence on their education work with pupils. 

Another aspect, valuable in ^£?ucn^ 
the possihility of exerting ^ nfluoncing them in tho general 

thomsolvos, using every opportunity _ rixst place, this raises 

working system of a factory c f\ 00 ^ VC : nA ^ 0 ^° d i^ onahlo S thorn to 
tho lovol of their pedagogical A: ill » ■ ^^^StoaSSM, discharging 
oxorciso rogular methodical contro^ struct Lon For these purposes 

tho task of giving young learners ^^^ShopTlnd in a factory 
- the school holds seminars (both in sch °°-; °^ f conducting thoorotical 

department) for discussing offo. ciive me the con< of tho 

stSdiosi tho activisation andmcthcds of arsossi^tho^^ host 

pupils 5 materials for communicating tho ^°^ 0 °f| C ^ icll havo up-to- 
foremon or toachcrsi tho labour contc nd a i so open lossons 

date knowledge of labour ^^^^tanco at S o lossons given by 

in factory inaction. 
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It js a chara otoristic feature of tho practice of educational 
work with young persons that the collaboration of school and factory 
helps to improve tho methodological skills of foremen and teachers 
Sdof officers engaged in the teaching of engineering. Workers who 
act as instructors of trainees, begin to have a deeper understanding 
so as to inSil Into tho trainee a love for tho trade and respect for 

work, and train him in progrossivo methods of work? -m + ics so^s tQ 3 
must possess tho necessary skiUs and high moral ^ualWxoB bo - as to 
qo + an osamplo to tho learners* With this in view, tho fa/ y 
collective selects for instructional work tho best production workers, 
while tho school in its turn gives thorn systematic a ® sls ^°° , - th 
problems connected with tho system of training and ^cation 
preparation for lessons, They are given an 

lessons riven by tho most experienced teachers. Afuor such sessions 
an analyfis is made of the lossons. Foremen are included as members 
of tho polyt c chni oal committee of tho school and take a regular p • 
in the work of tho Pedagogical Council. For exanplo , erpononcod 
-chool teachers give them lossons on "How to prepare for lossons and 
rivo thorn"? "Tho dialectical requirements for giving a lesson , P n 
lessens givon also by tho host •systoa' on £ inoors. «■ »« 
hold with teachers of labour and production training. .To this end., 
schools possessing up-to-date experience of labour. training an 
oducation are created. Locturo sessions aro.organ so in w ic 
attention is devoted to studying the pedagogical logaqy of N. K.. Krupskaya , 
A. 3. Makarenko, and other progressive pedagogues. All this work is, 
as a rule, directed by tho School Pedagogical Council. 

In a number of cases, direction of the educational work done 
with pupils is organisationally reinforced by tho mutual obligations 
existing between tho school community and the enterprise. 

Competition is practised between workers and pupils to participate 
in work on social principles. The obligations undertaken by workers 
specify tho particular executives and tho time limits fixed for sue 
important measures as improving the oquipmont of a school and of work- 
shops and dopartmonts giving production training? visual propaganda 
and the formulation of the results of tho emulation practised in 
school and factory? daily supervision of tho labour discipline of 
learners? their cultural or leisure occupations? work with. the pupil 
mombors of overtime groups, etc. Trainees undertake the duties of 
leadership of factory kindergartens and creches; the organisation ih^ 
tho factory guilds of a ’stand 1 called "Outstanding Instructors ? ' 

extending assistance to factory workers in gathering in the harvest on 
a patronized State Farm etc. The trade-union factory committee, in 
conjunction with the directions and the community served by the school, 
discuss them at thoir meetings and keep a constant chock on their 




As a result of this .deliberately directed and organised educationa 
work, young people begin to understand that the creation of material 
values is the result of tho combined efforts of tho whole labour 
collective and that a conscientious attitude to labour demonstrates 
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General Conclusions 

Tfeon a eohool has connections with a factory, tho factory coramunity 
holes the pupils to understand tho place of labour in tho life of tho 

community fvcrsatilfdlvcloSonS STthoir 

abilities? Henoo the attention given by factory collectives to tho^ 
-oun," learners, constitutes an effective pedagogical ±u„,cr in training 
them for life and for labour in present-day production. 
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Popular education in the USSR is being developed by means of the 
systematic expansion of the network of secondary general educational 
schools, increasing the number of "vocational -technical schools whicn pro- 
vide a general educational training in the context uj. secondary schooling 
and expanding the network of ' technicians", schools and other secondary and 
higher special educational establishments# 

The training and improvement of the qualifications of teachers 
each of the above groups of teaching institutions is, naturally, conducted 
in different ways. It is my purpose in this report to consider this problem 
in its relationship to the secondary school for general education. 

In the general educational school lessons in workers ' (labour) 
instruction are introduced from the first class onwards. To this end 

teachers in the primary daises, while they are being trained “ 
training schools and in pedagogical institutes specialising in the 
and methodology of primary education are given the appropriate 
in workers' (labour) education. In classes IV-VTII lessons in labour train- 
ing and polytochnioal practical courses in classes JX-X are given ^y 
specialists - labour (workers') teachers who have boon trained m uho 
faculties and departments of pedagogical institutes. In the case o "o 
1 ^bour thev arc given in faculties of Indus 'trial pedagogy 9 xn ^ 

“sf of“a^Lu»LS dtour - in agro-biological faculties and in tho case 
of servicing activities in faculties for artistic and graphic studios. In 
some of the S Union Republics (o.g. the Ukraine and Byelorussia) such 
specialists arc trained partly in pedagogical (teacher training) schools and 

■technical colleges# . 

The aim of the professional activity of teachers of labour instruction 
iss to cultivate in the pupils a conscientious attitude towards work ■ and 
general labour culture, to develop in them an elementary rango of the skrl 
Hccosaarv in life and the abilities requisite m the field of technical, 
agricultural and servicing or maintenance work*. the development of ^chnical 
t hiding, of the rationalising and constructional capacities of 
the ability to apply the skilled knowledge accumulated to specific br^nene 
of labour* t ©acquaint the students with the principles of engineering, 
tootao^ and So organisation of production and with the widest range of 
occupations or vocations# 

The outlined typed of training given to teachers is ^^^^^l^bour 
to comply with the above indicated aims, objectivosand content of labour 
(workers') education as laid down in school curricula or syllabuses. 

Pedagogical (teachor-t raining) institutes arc now carrying out the 
training of labour (worker) teachers along several types or models. In the 
industrial-pedagogical (teachor-training) faculties specialists arc exng 
SS ins lahoS education and physios, labour education and drawing and 
also labour (workers') education and the principles of the mcchani^ati n 
of agriculture. In agro-biologioal departments teachers arc being tr x d . 
in hinlomr tho orinciplos of agronomy and agricultural labour and. in xp. 

faoStio. toaSor# of drawing and acrvicing or maintenance 

work* 
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The content of tho training given to the specialists in question is dof— 
j6. by tho teaching programmes (syllabuses) in the specialised subjects con- 
cerned and by the programmes (syllabuses) of tho study courses in each special 
discipline* At the present tine a groat deal of work is being done in improv- 
ing tlio study plans and programmes for pedagogical (teacher training) institutes 
in the basic special disciplines. 



labour education in our general educational schools has in recent years 
undor-ono “tongai in tho formfond methods of its opor.-.tion. thoro hovo 
toon oSngto also to organizational forme .ml also to tho content (suh.oot 
matter) of training teachers for it. 

In our country tho training of labour teachers has boon going on since 
tho soSond half of tho lost oentury. In tho pro-rovclutionaxy ora honovor, 
the training was given principally by private teaching establishments or 
SstSuSons and was not very widespread Immediatoiy after the triumph of 
tho Groat October Revolution there was introduced in tho institutes 
popular education sot up in 1919 an outline of a scheme for training 
instructors in labour education. Than in the 1920 ’s tho training o ^ 
teachers was conducted in teacher-training institutes in tho physics am 
toohnioal'^opartmonts which had a technical 

fo°r hi ghcr-grrdc ^schools °was °oarried on°if ^trial-pedagogical 
institutes and in the ease of village schools in agro-podagogical institutes 
This training was basically directed rather towards tho vocational educa- 
tion of school-age youths . Subsequently, it acquired a strictly vocationa. 
or’ontation and so it was difficult for specialists with a narrow range of 
training to conduct labour teaching in a school of general 9 ducat ion, Con- 
soqunotly, this oxporionoo has shown that it was mere expodion o ^rain 
toachors^for labour teaching for a secondary school of general educati n, 
o^broador lines than in tto case of occupational ox vocational instruction. 



In tho las*fc do end o quit© a fen teachers of technic xl 



work hairo boon 

■trained in* tho ” vari ous ~U ni on Republics of our country. In future, the 
totoSion is to train teachers for workers' education on a wider scale 
For this purpose the U.S.S.R. disposes of great possibilities. Wo 
205 teacher-training institutes and 4X1 teachor-traming schools. In some 
of them toachors in labour education are already being 

others now departments and faculties have been introduced for this purpose. 

Side by side with the expansion of the scope of the training of 
teachers in the subject of labour education, thoro hs.s been, ns wo have 
already pointed out above, an improvement made in its ^°ntont, new typos 
of training are being more exactly defined and elaborated, as well as the 
qual if icati onal requirements for this category of specialists. 

In tho now teaching syllabusos for teacher-training institutes it < 

is proposed to introduce such study subjects as wireless engineering and. 
tho principles of technical and artistic designing. In industrial 
oedaSosioal faculties it is planned to incroaso the number of hours 
allocated to teaching drawing, physics and the mechanisation of _agrioul 
o nd to spooiclizod t reining for inotruotors in ngrxoultural work. Tbi. 
will help to improve tho professional qualifications of touchers, taking 
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into account the contemporary demands for work instruction, as laid down 
hy the new school syllabuses, and giving them the training requisite for 
the new typo of school. 

Disciplines in the special range are being expanded also in the teach- 
ing syllabuses of teacher-training schools engaged in training teachers 
for giving .1 ah our education by introducing new teaching subjects which 
enable them to conduct training on broader lines than formerly. 

Tho stronger emphasis laid upon the specialization of teachers of 
labour education in pedagogical (teacher-training) institutes and schools 
is aimed at ensuring that workers 1 education should become the basic 
distinctive specialization instead of, as formerly, physics (biology or 
ob-iect lessons). The re-orientation of the training of teachers in work- .* 
instruction should have a positive influence on reinforcing the polytech- 
nical bias in the general, over -all training of this type of broad-based 
specialist . And it will naturally stimulate the fuller utilization of 
young specialists on their appointment. ' 

In those circumstances there will bo a sharp decline in the need for 
staffing schools of general education with labour-oduoati on personnel at 
the cost of (reducing the rurohers of) specialists in domestic economy and 
practical teachers who require supplementary re-training. Fr^m the 
schematic standpoint it can be- presented in the following form. In tho 
Ministry of Education of tho R.S.F.S.R, tho re operates a Central Institute 
for improving tho qualifications of teachers which comprises a mothodo- 
local section (Kabinot) on labour education. It exerts methodological 
supervision over the rc-training, and raising tho qualifications, 
teachers of labour education in general in the schools of Russia, in a 
number of Union Republics territorial institutes for improving the stand- 
ards of toachers have been organized by Ministries of Education (national 
education). In the larger Republics such institutes exist in the 
vincial (regional) departments of public education and include sections 
(Kabinot) for workers' (labour) education. In the case of regional 
departments of national education there ore methodological offices 
(Kabinot) which comprise sections established for labour educe, ion 
in the schools there operate school or inter-school (for several neigh- 
h curing schools) methodological associations of teachers engaged m wor 
instruction. 

The ro-training and the raising of the qualifications of teachers of 
labour oducation take tho following forms: 

a) systems of short-term courses conducted on the basis of 

the regional methodological centres and the ( 

workers ' educational centres of institutes for 
improving the qualifications of toachers or else in tho 
special faculties (departments) of pedagogical institutes f 
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b) long— torm (ono or two year) seminarf conducted on similar 
linos as in the previous case (on an ’auditory 1 or comes— 
p or.doncc— c oursc system) | 

c) the discussion in regional (urban) sections, in school and 

. inter-school associations of methodological problems of a 

practical nature connected with giving lessons in separate 
departments of labour education. For instance, the highest 
-trained teachers and methodologists will give ’open 
demonstration lessons in complicated or now subjects and the 
teachers in attendance will discuss thorn in detail. 

In the teaching programmes (syllabuses) of annual seminars the 
principal attention will ho paid to studying tho content, organiza- 
tion and methodology of labour education, including the methodology of 
conducting classes and also on the scientific and technical training ot 
teachers, their knowledge of tho problems of labour protection and safety 
techniques. In tho seminar studies dealing with particular typos 
practical training-schools, attention is paid mainly to studying methods 
for conducting lessons. In tho case of short-term courses on individual 
problem i of labour education tho participants study all the programme 
problems connected with tho teaching of a given subject or a section of 
tho problem. 

The methodologists and other employees of institutes for raising tho 
standard of toachors, methodological laboratories, and associations 
operate oral and written consultations for teachers and students on pro- 
blems of labour education, organize and take part in the holding of 
pedagogical looturos, teachers' conferences, congresses and mootings, 
communicate advanced pedagogical experience and supply teachers of labour 
education with various forms of operational assistance, 

Toachors of labour education obtain a large amount and, what is 
more important, systematic methodological assistance from tho periodical 
"School and Production' 1 , published by tho U.S.S.R, Ministry of Education, 
The periodical supplies systematic information on tho experimental work 
done by labour toachors in a special section entitlod"Tho Enthusiasts of 
Labour" Education" and scientific— methodological material is constantly ■ 
being published in tho section entitled "Training of Teaching Staff". 

In tho general State context the training and re-training of toachors 
for lab our and vocational education,, like the whole system of publio 
education, is planned and carried into effect by the U.S.S.R. Ministry 
of Education, the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Higher and Secondary Special 
Education, ifi conjunction with the other branch minis trios. State 
committees, the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, the U.S.S.R. and the 
Union Republics’ State Plan under the direction of the C.P.S.U. Central 
Commi t bee and "tlie Sovioi Gov^rnmen't * # 
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The further extension and improvement of the content, forms ^ and methods 
for training labour teachers is conducted on the following linesi 

< 

1 Increasing the amount of the training given to teachers of 
labour education in the teacher-training educational 
institutions of the Union Republics • 

*■ 

Z. More closely defining the forms or outlines of the 
training given to teachers of labour education and 
framing for them the qualitative features of the 
various faculties of teacher-training institutes with 
the object of improving the quality of the specialists 
who graduate from them. 

3, Drawing up an optimum, scientifically-based structure 
of teaching syllabuses for pedagogical institutes xn 

all the special subjects needed by teachers of » 

technical, agricultural and general servicing (maintenance; 
subjects, so as to ensure the improvement of their 
-theoretical and practical training. 

4. Defining more closely the content and methodology of the 
teaching of the basic study disciplines of specialised 
and pedagogical study groups, making allowance for the 
demands for labour education, as set forth in the new 
programmes, in such a way as to reinforce the 'poly tech- 
nical training of future specialists. 

' 5 . Conducting systematic research in the framework of the 

XI.S.S.R. Academcy of Pedagogical Sciences, jointly 
with the Pedagogical Institutes of the Republics on 
the problem "Scientific Bases for Improving the Content 
of Training, and Bettering the Qualifications of 
Labour Teachers”. 



General conclusion 

The wide association of members of the scientific and pedagogical 
community in the further improvement of higher and secondary pedagogic 

education in labour teaching helps considerably f W our 

system of training and raising the qualifications of teachers of labour 

education* 
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Spaoially imp extant significance is attached in our school system to 
polytoohnical instruction, 

V. I, Lenin attached great value to the polytoohnical education and 
upbringing of all children up to seventeen years of age, not only as a 
reqajromcnt for the over-all development of culture and progress but, also 
as a moans of industrialising the country. Ho used to say that a poorly 
educated man, more especially in the technical sense, cannot acquire, for 
instance, the requisite knowledge of science and engineering such as 
electricity. Accordingly, at all levels of instruction, V. I. Lenin 
insisted on pupils or students acquiring a knowledge of electricity and 
its application in industry, agriculture and daily life._ In the light of 
the numerous and insistent directions given hy V. I. Lenin about the com 
pulsory introduction of polytechnioal education, it is important to 
emphasise the fact that it conforms with the general aim of schools of 
general education - the over-all development of its pupils. Furthermore, 
in defining the place and the importance of polytechnioal instruction in 
solving the general objectives of schooling, wo must bear in mind ^eo 
aspects of this instruction. Firstly, the enrichment in knowledge of tho 
students and the development of their capacity to absorb knowledge 5 
secondly, the inculcation in students in the process of labour operations 
of tho organisational abilities, and habits of social bchaviou as members 
of a labour collective; thirdly, the technical education of students to 
the extent appropriate to their ago and their intellectual and physica 

development* 

In the course of the development of production, science and culture, 
changes have occurred in the concrete content and in tho forms and methods 
of polytechnioal education, hut its objective - familiarising the students, 
in theory and practice, with the main branches of production and cotnoming 
their instruction with socially-productivo labour - remains unchanged. 

What is this objective? Polytechnioal Instruction in & present-day 
school solves the problem of shaping a human being, whose basic social 
function is labour activity, primarily in the production of materials, 

The training of an individual in tho labour process proceeds in thro© 

directions. Xu tho labour process the individual find ^ y 

specific relationships to nature , as the basic source of tho necessary 
materials. The utilisation of natural materials must be sensible and 
calculated not only for a particular moment, but also for the long-term 
for the future- Hence there arises in its full extent the pedagogics 
objective of inculcating in children from their early years an economical 
attitude towards the riches of nature. In the labour process the individual 
is included in the process of production . , This evokes the inevitable 
pedagogical objective of training the up-and-coming generations for 
qualified production work. The participation of each mdivadu x *' 

activity brings him into specific relationships with other workers, W1 + 

the labour collective and with society in 8^f ral » and + ^ hds n $°the^doleacent 
pedagogical objective of the social and civilian education of the adolescent 

gone rati ons • 
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Technical progress and tho plans for the social development of town 
and country , as dab orated in our country, call for a comprehensive system 
of polytechnical education and instruction in the school which is directing 
pupils into labour work. This system comprises polytochnidal education in 
tho process of teaching tho principles f science, labour education and 
instruction! occupational or vocational guidance and adaptability, and, 
wherever possible, production instruction on a polytechnical basis, which 
will prepare those finishing secondary schooling for qualified labour in 
working occupations or vocations to start with, in branches of industrial 
and agricultural production and also in the sphere of servicing (maintenance 
jobs). 



In the work of schools polytechnical work training is closely linked 
up into a single whole with education* When wo talk about instruction vre 
have in mind enriching a man 1 s ooneciou sness with a knowledge of tho 
facts, phenomena and laws acquired by science regarding nature and . 
society, and also equipping tho person with the skills and techniques he 
needs for socially useful work* When, on tho other hand we talk about 
education, wo have in mind the formation of an individual as a convinced 
and active builder of society. While realising tho difference in content 
between those two educational tenets — education and instruction — wo arc 
fully conscious of the close link between thorn and of their unity in tho 
over— all educational process * The distinction between them, however, is 
important in order to have a clearer realisation of the ways and-mcans 
both of instruction and education, and also of the possible links between 
one and the other. The links in content between instruction and education 
in tho deliberately controlled formation of tho conscience and moral image 
of a workman can bo presented in tho form of the following logical modols 



Knowledge of tho 
scie ntific bases 
of socially use- 
ful labour 

The application of 
knowledge in 
work practice 



Emotions arising in 
tho process and the 
result of labour 
activity 



Moral training 
as expressed in 
tho need for 
working 
as tho result 
of labour 
experience and 
a .conscientious 
attitude to 
social work 



Bdfaavi o ur in 
the form of 
active work 
and creative 
qualified work 
for the bene- 
fit of society 



The scientific basis of agricultural production consists of natural 
science and mathematical knowledge — physics, chemistry, biology , mathe- 
matics* The educational function of teaching biology in school lies in tho 
fact that the discovery of the links between biological knowledge and agro- 
nomy constitutes tho scientific basis for enabling pupils to understand 
tho advantages of tho intensive operation of agriculture. 



A study of natural science and lessons in labour enable the pupils to 
obtain an idea about the manifestation of the laws of natural development* 
Thus, by getting students to understand the various agro— technical methods 
for looking after plants in their causal investigative connection with 
biological peculiarities , the development of their creative thinking* their 
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endeavours do see the cause behind each phenomenon, and to disoorn bohinu 
cnusc the result to which it will lead will gw^o^our^h ine i-i£e 
amount of factual material in natural science, the independent ascertain 
mont of these facts by the students in the work process will enable them 
?o see with their own eyes how an individual, after acquiring a knowledge 
of the norms governing the development of growing organisms, utilize^ them 
in him Srncttfal worlc , After studying tho biology of tho growth of planto 
i Voir dopondonoo on tho conditions of their cuter onvironfnont, students 
wil l learn the possibilities of regulating tho growth and development f 
plants ' by man through changing tho conditions of thoir cultivation. As an 
example of this, we may utilise the pricking-out method of cultivating 
vegetable crops, the vegetative period of which makes it impossible t 
«tow them in tho open, the various methods of hardening young plants an 
Sther agricultural techniques, While studying the posts and diseases that 
affect vegetable and fruit crops, tho students will observe the biological 
chases S their development oyelo, will diagnose cases of the intensive 
spread of diseases and harmful posts whore conditions favour their develop 
merit and multiplication. Ascertaining the reasons for an undesirable 
phenomenon will enable tho students themselves to take stops for its 
elimination and for undertaking prophylactic measures to present the 
omorgenco of conditions that will favour the intensive development and tho 
multiplioation of particular diseases and harmful posts. By studying 
individual plants tho students will discover tho deep-rooted 
between an organism and tho conditions under which it oust., will obtain 
,,^■1 for everv feature in tho structure and variations of ah 

organism that is historically so composed as to adapt itself to specific 
conditions of existence. 

Knowledge of the physiol ogy of the root growth of a plant* ' 
fimetions of the mioroflora of tho surrounding root area for supplying 
pifJsTith noSishiie foodstuffs, tho significance of favourable air and 
water conditions in tho soil, obtained by growing food crop., ^ppiying 
fertilisers, especially organic or organic-mineral " Slfc crops 

makes it possible to understand tho scientific bases for ro.istaiit crop, 
and a propor super-productive utilisation of th© soil. 

Tho torching of physics and chemistry, closely linked as it is by 
content and also by tho methods of instruction, with Jf ^s S prS- 

enormous part ySioSs”implomants and moebanioal appliaucee 

* ?°%or:r^ if” r 

W 5^ "uTni,uos bas^ cu a knowledge of mechanics, olcctrc-tcchnclogy 
!nS electronics . In thoir turn, tho students begin to evince a genuine 
interest in science. The torching of chemistry effectively inc ta eg 
iTtltetell in agriculture % organising agro-chemical experiments and 

tests in schools. 

In the system of work training in a secondary school the 

requisite demands for work are laid down to conform with the objective 
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polytochnical education. The first such demand consists in the socially- 
useful value of labour, as expressed in the clear and intelligible guid- 
ance given to the pupils themselves. Countxy schooldchildren actively 
sock for new methods of increasing harvests, organise tests, koop a close 
eye on tho growth of plants and enrich their labour experience with the 
knowledge required* This constitutes the basic concept of combining 
labour with the instruction which generates a now social consciousness 
in the agricultural worker. This is the general direction of o due at i onal 
work instruction in a rural school. 

Tho other highly important task of our school which is very closely 
linked up with touching is the education cf the growing gone rat ion in the 
spirit of a c one c lent ious and creative attitude towards labour. Con- 
scientious - in the sense of adopting an active attitude towards labour 
when tho pupil begins independently to apply theoretical knowledge to the 
practical solution of problems and to find his bearings in new circum— 
stances * Work of this kind presumes a recognition of tho conditions, of 
the ways and moans of performing labour jobs, comparing the results with 
the target that had to be achieved and knowing how to foresee the possible 
consequences and, in event of the results obtained not matching up to tho 
conditions of the problem to bo solved, knowing how to find and eliminate 
the mistake committed. 

Tho most important condition for teaching pupils to realise tho • 
requirement s involved in conscientious creative labour consists in ac hiy” 
a, ting the work of tho mind in tho process of instruction, inculcating bhe 
capacity for finding problems facing thorn and find answers to them. At the 
same time the raising and the solving of such problems prosuppGsas the 
ability of the students to analyse facts and phenomena, to dinstinguish 
which is important from what is secondary^ to discern the relationship 
between them and their influence one upon tho other, to foresee the con- 
sequence of particular causes so that, in solving tho problem they can 
pinpoint the possible results. It is, therefore, desirable that pupils 
while acquiring a specific amount .of knowledge and skills, should study 
conscientiously and adopt a creative attitude to their educational work # 

However one can only train an individual successfully if ho wants to 
learn and has an interest in learning. On tho other hand, interest also 
does not emerge in isolation. It is aroused and is developed in tho pro- 
cess of active work - in tho given case in the process of educational 
work activity. In this direction a certain function is performed by 
acquainting the students with the nature of the work done by r op r ©sent at— 
ives of individual occupations in various spheres of activity. To this 
end pupils are familiarised with tho basic branches and the different 
agricultural vocations or occupations followed in local centres of produc- 
tions they are given wider pratioal opportunities of educational visits 
to tho leading collective forms and State farms in the regional and 
province, and to the agricultural scientific research establishments and 
agricultural higher educational institutes (higher educational 
institutions )• The purpose of such visits iss 
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to show tho pupils agricultural occupations or 
vocations in all their varied forms and ovofce 
an interest in them* 

to demonstrate the croativo character of agricultural 
work. 



*- to c envoy to the pupils the idea that the 

towards croativo work (whether in production or in 
scientific research establishment) lies in the 
serious, profound work done on improving their 
knowledge,. 

Great importance in cultivating a conscientious attitude towards 
agricultural work lies in the lessons, including practical laboratory 
task 0 which give the pupils an c, portunity of applying their knowledge 
In practice, Sating themselves and acquiring now skills and knowledge. 

For instance, tasks involving the independent hcrbavxsation of plenty, 
studying tho surface and root systems of fruit and berry plants, ob«c ^ 
tio/of S tho phonological development of organisms, recognition of varieties, 
comparative descriptions of particular plant organs, recognition of plant, 
bv their shoots, determination of the damage done by diseases and harmful 
pLt^doto^inhion of the growth qualities of scads and the conduct 
of various fiold fimalysGS* 

Thus oven while studying theoretical problems, tho students can be 
inculcated with conscientious attitude towards work, can bo equipped with 
inoSledgo of those principles on which are founded tho methods adopted by 
agricultural technicians in growing plants and success can be achieved in 
giving the students a thorough understanding of the technological bt s 
agricultural production. 

However, the greatest educational effect is achieved only when 

comes to the aid of theory and when a conscientious attitude 
XT i^o^oped and, if one may say so, it is direotly sharpened in 
the process of agricultural work. 

One of the characteristic pocul iarities of present-day agricultural 
work is that it becomes every day richer in its intellectual content. 

The performance of heavy physical work is being S^dually transferred t 
the machine, and in the work done by outstanding agriculturalists which 
constitute an example for work, more and more importance is being attach 
to such functions as the selection of the essontie-l activities , 
planning of thoir optimum systematisation, the supervision oi °t k * 
the ?oeulation of tho work system, etc. In the case of outstanding 
workerain agricultural production, a otexaot.ri.tie feature as also their 

tie. a -hooiooi 
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training in performing labour operations «- ! -nd techniques • Tho i ns true t i on. 
given in school must accustom tho students to think out how work should ho 
performod and develop their technical thinking and their creative abi-litios 

Tho practical labour instruction of senior students caus t include ^ho 
basic oloments in the scientific organisation of works 

- acquiring a command of methods for planning the production 
process (familiarisation with the task to he performed, 
selecting tho suitable materials, the technical appliances, 
the technological procedures and the labour operations, 
making tho necessary calculations and determining the 
rational way for performance of a task)? 

- acquiring the skills and the techniques for preparing 

the work site, the necessary materials and the tools 
needed for work? _ 

- acquiring the skills and the techniques needed for 
performing a production process | 

- acquiring the skills and techniques of supervising 

and regulating a production process? . 

- acquiring the techniques for the organisation of 
the work process in a 1 collective 1 • 

As erporionoo has shown, the influence of .planning instruction on tho - 
quality of the work of tho pupils is quite great# 

It is specially valuable to give pupils training in the techniques 
of auto-control. For this purpose the pupil is asked to detect his own 
mistakes himself and their causes s The teacher domoiistrates methods for 
correcting different kinds of mistakes and requires tho students to 
regain to and correct their actions on their own initiative before applying 
to him for advice. Regulation of tL© students 1 work and correction of the 
defects and infringements of the work process which have been disooverod 
(correction of work) constitute one proof of the realisation of their 
performance# , - 

So far vtg have been discussing the relationships between instruction 
and edueution in the process of acquiring and strengthening the pupils’ 
knowledge of tho scientific bases of agricultural work. The most important 
aspect of the ^formation of a new man from the rising generations consists 
in inculcating a sense of tho moral value involved in the work process, 
inculcating the need to work not only in one’s personal interests but also 
in the interests of society. 

As in tho case of every rationally determined educational process, 
nurturii ^ a conscientious attitude towards work is an all-incluarve process 
Its purpose is the formation of a widely developed and morally uprights 
personality which is guided in its behaviour and actions by the rules of 
the moral code of Communism* The ways of imparting such education vary, 

8 in the centre’ of the many sided processes of education there stands 
active work combined with instruction. 
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While wo recognise tho groat educational power of work, wo must at 
the same time clearly understand that work affects the shaping of the 
individual not in isolation or separately * an<J not independently of other 
factors* but conjointly with them in one aignle front. This is one aspect* 

The other aspect consists in tho fact that work influences the education 
not of any one quality of the individual* not selectively, but operates 
o ompi^ehcnsively , simultaneously on all the aspects of the personality* 

Here* as in comprehensive education in general , the pedagogical law about 
the mutual inter— action of all factors* singly and jointly, comes into 
operation* - To clarify the problem of giving students* 

especially those of older ago , fuller and clearer cnlighl onment in under- 
taking socially useful work* it is necessary to distinguish separate aspects, 
of the complicated process of labour education. 

This concerns, on the one hand, tho moral* social and psychological 
preparation of students for work (vocational guidance* developing an 
interest in work and a creative sense of initiative towards it* inculcat- 
ing recognition of the person’s obligation and sense of responsibility and 
discipline in work and also of tho value of collectivism in work* bringing 
out the necessary skill to combine personal with community problems* eto.)f 
on the other hand* the technical and physical training (inculcation of 
business -like methods, managerial techniques and the ability speedily 
to else up a labour situation* tho development of strength* dexterity* 
endurance* efficiency and labour know-how)* 

All these aspects of work education will be realised if labour 
instruction is properly organised* Practical experience in training for 
socially useful work opens up tho richest possibilities in tho moral edu- 
cation of the pupils* 

Work for the general benefit or advantage is given social recognition 
and approval when it is highly productive, Tho whole of society and each 
of its members are interested in this quality of work* This is why it is 
completely natural for every member of society to strive to acquire 
qualitative- types and techniques of work corresponding to the powers* 
abilities and interests of each individual. Manifestation of the abilities 
and interests of children and young persons and manifestation of their 
powers and potentials determining the future labour activity of each of them* 
will be given effect to in tho process of inculcating a creative attitude 
to work, 

nevertheless, success in inculcating or ative ability and initiative 
depends on several factors, and, primarily, on the existence of the necessary 
knowledge and skills to master qualified work and the existence of busin- 
ess liko and moral qualities in the individual. This is why the inculcation 
of a creative attitude to work during the training process means thfit the 
pupils will gain a command of tho methods of the rational, i.e, scientii'ical y 
based organisation of work, which increases its productivity, the ability 
-to plan their work so as to fit in with the general plan of production c.s 
a whole, and a particular sector of such production, knowledge of labour 
norms and the ability to utilise them both for auto-control and for deter- 
mining and raising the level of work output, i . c • in tho final- upshot, _ 
for inoroasing work productivity* Of course, imparting a creative attitude 
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to work includes educating the students in endeavours directed towards 
experimental and technically creative inventiveness, However , success in 
this matter can be ensured only where the pupils aro being simultaneously 
trained in all their work problems, however, they may differ in value, to 
exactitude and accuracy In their work, and to a rational organisation of 
their own job and to an economic utilisation of their powers, to develop- 
ing work know-how, and a careful utilisation of materials and efficient 
utilisation of work appliances* 

All these qualities characterise the fairly high level of a worker’s 
ability, his purposefulness and his persistent endeavours to achieve a 
solution of the task sot him by overcoming any difficult ion encountered 
therein. Of course, the inculcation of these business-like qualities in 
our society goes hand in hand with the development of a lofty recognition 
of a fooling of duty and the efforts made to take an active part in the 
building of Communism. 

General conclusion 

In the process of polytechnical instruction and the theoretical and 
practical study of agricultural problems, specific materialistic ideas, 
concepts and go no raid, ties will develop among the pupils. They become con- 
vinced of the possibility of utilising the humanly recognised norms for 
the development of organisms for tho purpose of creatively changing their 
nature of creating the optimum conditions that will satisfy their needs 
for achieving tho maximum results possible at a given stage in tho 
development of agricultural science. 
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Over a century ago the celebrated psychologist and educationist, 
v ■ -n TJsinh’ci i wrote that the education of man, in its broadest possible 
! of national soicno. -.'calls first of all for a know- 

Torino end understand .g of man, equally xn the broadest sense. Every 
teacher knows how some pupils will immediately grasp whatever they may 
ho told while others havo to have it repeated ®any times Jhef ore they 
understand. Some pupils acquire now skills and abilities quickly whil 
for others every new task is a source of confusion and nervous tonsion. 

Tho more a teacher studies and understands his pupil, or, in other 



words, ihc more precise his app. 



isal of the pupil's character, the more 



effective his educational work with that pupil will be. Obviously this 
cells for not only knowledge of psychology on the part of the teacher 
but also considorablo teaching skill, skill such as is acquired through 
ve-rs of experience. That docs not moan, however, that tho ability to 
draw up an appraisal of personal characteristics cannot be formally 
acquirer thS there is no sot system of ideas which, onco learned, will 
facilitate this difficult but essential task. 

A character appraisal may.be written or oral, and the personality 
pat t e rn° of ^n^ individual will reflect not only what is said or written 
^ that individual but also (and above all) tho store of knowl.d s c and - 
understanding on the subject possessed by the parson m-kina ^t. Thor 
mav be a gap between what is known and what is written. It is po f siblc 
t o know a suh joct well and write about it badly. It is also possible to 
write well and coherently while distorting the facts. Something tha 
can never ho -pen, however, is the production of an 

ann-nTi ail for a personality that has not been carefully studied. J ’ ftG 
IbilitJ to draw Sp a personality pattern of a human being depends on tho 
tbilitv to study it. Those two abilities arc quite distinct, for tha 
sltiidv of tho pupil docs not come to its logical conclusion wi ® 

paration of tho WprSsal, but in fact becomes at onco the living force 
in the educational influence to bo brought to boar on tho pupil, while 
the personality pattern established by an educationist for the pupil 
must Svc ^ho next group of teachers the basic data for commencing their 
study of the pupil's personality (e.g. when the pupil geos up m 
next class or to another school) - 

A personality pattern has many aspects. 

t-f dwewn up in detail, this detail varies in degree. ^ It^ may often 

is considered from many different angle? 3 ? n \ a 4 on.1 

* T an appraisal for a clearly specified purpose). An ^raisal 
-C said to bo in depth when it covers the pupiiU ossontral oharaotor 
istios, includingTh^o which may not always be 

which it may not always be easy to demonstrate. The converse 
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is a superficial appraisal, where the most obvious characteristics -the 
traits - arc doomed to bo the essential ones. It follows from all this _ 
that if the objective is to prepare a brief appraisal, it will still bo 
necessary to study the pupil’s personality in all its aspects, so that no 
, essential componont of the personality (or characteristic) passes 

unporccivod and also so that what is secondary will net be substituted 
for tho essential. 

It goes Without saying, however, that tho principal qualitioer of a 
good appraisal arc tho accuracy and objectivity of its contents, that is, 
whether they arc in line with tho genuine characteristics of tho person- 
ality in question. An appraisal may bo inexact for a great -varaoty of 
reasons, but the most frequent reason is likely to ho its subjectivit y ; , 
when tho teacher's personal opinion - often enough unfounded - will 
novo rtlio loss bo regarded as objective and based upon fact. This paper 
is concerned only with Tollable character appraisals based cn objective 
judgement. 

Reference should also bo made to one of the most important qualities 
in a good character appraisal, a quality which is often forgotten* 1 
should not simply voico comments or opinions but should bo active . 

This moans that it should include conclusions on the measures which should 
bo taken to shape tho pupil's personality or character. 

It is necessary to stress hero that tho study of tho pupil? an< ^- _ 
especially tho preparation of his character appraisal, is not an end _in 
itself but only the means to ensure "personalism", an in dividu al, porsunal 
a noroao h '"towards the education, of each individual person* . llcithor cauea- 
tion in the broad sense nor the narrow or concept of toa-cking and ins t ruc- 
tion can bo effectively pursued unless based on thorough, comprohcnsxve 
and objective study of tbo personality of tho pupils* 

In what does this concept of personality consist? Tho following^ we 
boliovo, is tho most comprehensive definitions & man’s personality is the 
sum total of his emotional reactions, attitudes, and knowledge of and 
active response to his environment 9 But as emotions, attitudes, knowledge 
pnd response are matters of censociousnoss, it follows that a highly 
concise but still complete definition would bo t personality is -t ho - ■ 

conscious self * 

Any character appraisal intended for the use of a teacher should 
therefore cover tho individual peculiarities of tho pupil's conscious 
self, or personality, bearing in mind that consciousness or awareness 
is tho subjective aspect of the individual’s mentality, liable to mod - 
if ioation in the course of his relations with others and, in particular, 
in tho course of his education and upbringing* ^This- explains- why .man xs— -- 
not born with a porsonality but acquires one. 
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Studvin” - the pupil ag a person means studying his mental character _ 
Study: in “ to tho sam o thing - studying the outward signs of 

^rccJci^oncL? Tot ail the manifestation of an individual's mentality 
T Torti s of his consciousness, however. tho psychic phenomena of 
So indicia? can Ve arbitrarily - but sufficiently accurately - divided 
into throe categories! 



Category 1? mental process o s 



usually of short duration 



Category 2 % 
Category 3; 



and following in rapid succession, 
mental states , more stable and longer lasting! 

personal characteris tics (it is not necessary 
hero to specify "mental", in viow cf tho 
definition of personality), longer lasting and 
more stable still, but not immutable. 



The personal characteristics of an individual are numerous c-,d 
. , A u?cL bc VGry difficult to analyse them if the personality 

l ? tructSfi S °f SfeoIpSiingToTtho 

hn^th^rolations formed between the clement, -themselves end het„cen the 
clomcnts^nd the whole. Applied to the 

"whole" represents the personality, -- P of thoso olomon ts can 

hroh.“iofi'nS r U ks & hotwoen tho various oharaotoristJ.es, in tho 

i^nr d o f ;?ho whole -rsenalit, on oaoh^oenponont « £ __ 

i f ^"^or-on-Utv^Porsonality components ore not material phenomena like 

^n^Tiih sr* 

the most satisfactory expression of the concept wouia 
dynamic structure of the personality". 

■ Interpreting the ^notional and 

l* ^\Zl af int^pTtot^hrings eu/tho fact that there- are only 
foir fundamental "sub-structures", or sides to a personality. 

1 There is the tendencies, or disposition side or 
- (napravlonnost), a side conditioned ^society- ^ *P : influence of 
istios formed through and in the course of life, education" 

the social environment, upbringing and d?re ct TLSon Tth 

(samovospitanio). Those characteristics hav^no^dxrec ^ ^ shap0 of 

irmatc dispositions. They &PP G r ^ * nGlinations and aspirations, and 

vr-gu© attractions, £ f os jj; CS ’ ^Tprttorn of ideals, an individual concep- 
on- —■ bocctiiing 3 in .tho en j & , m-, r . r , G «, rc precisely tho 

tion cf the world, beliefs and ‘ • s in ^ 0 the moral q,i’alitios 

attitudes which turn tendencies or dispositions into the ^ U 

of the personality and the motive force for its activiti s. 
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tfhen analysing oexsonal tendencies, it is important to make 
clear? what are, for the individual, the most important ends m 
life? what he hopes for, in particular, from his studies, .dais. -work an -- - ^ 

his personal life? what he considers to have been the most important thin* 
in his life so far; how he shows his interests and inclinations are stable 
or readily susceptible to change; to what extent he is interested in social 
and political life; whether he is active - and to what degree - m his 
work. 



Attitude to work is evaluated in regard to the assiduity or laziness 
of the" individual, his conscientiousness or lack of it, his exactitude or 
carelessness, independence or dependence in his work, hxa enthusiasm or 
apathv, his sense of responsibility or his irresponsibility, his ability 
to concentrate on some goal or his tendency to disperse effort, the 
presence or absence in him of initiative, oroativoness or originality. , 



Attitude towards pe ople covers the individual's sociability or 
reserve , f rankness or dissimulation, politeness or rudeness, kinunoss or 
spits, trust or distrust, tact or tactlessness, obstinacy or spirit 
of compromise, sauce of justice or absence thereof. 

Attitude to the self, includes presence or absence of a sense of 
personal worth, pride and modesty, ambition or lack of ambi ‘ ' on, jimi i y 
ifx'OG^onx f x* om xQS‘fe3?cii2i 4 b ^ 3,lijruxsci Rnd, egoism* 



2, The experience sub-structure or side comprises the characteristics 
which -arc formed in the course of a process of education and which aim 
at Uniting skills and knowledge already possessed by an individual with 
other skills and knowledge in process of being acquired. Among those 
characteristics arc knowledge, pratical skills, abilities ana 1 ° . . _ 

oan bo tlio outcome of the highest personal ambitions? they determine the 
level of education and preparedness for working life. Tho degree o 
psychcraotor development can be assessed th rough a general ana ysis ° . 

practical abilities at work, sports, etc. Education as evidence of this 
personality experience or of tho state of preparedness for a specific 
activity must not bo confused with aptitude for a given activity ana vhc 
corresponding disposition for it, which must bo evaluatod separately. 



3«. The third sub -structure or side - tho individual peculiarities of 
the mental procossos - o emprises traits which depend on tho character 
istics cf the various mental procossos which arc inherent in tho 
individual appraised and which const! bate tho forms in which reality is 
reflected in him. In oach of those traits thoro is a different and com- 
plex relationship with, on tho ono hand tho social and bicicgico.1 factors 
which condition then, and on the ether hand, the pratical reality (.which 
plays a specific role in their formation) . 

Wo shall examine a few. of the many traits included in this sub- 
structure, paying particular attention to those which are especially 
significant for the character appraisal and easiest to analyse and assess. 
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Xn tho study 

medio val ^pbi 1 cs ephG rs ) *"" ■ of 

(oven in difficult circuit ^ of difficulties, or, 
and lacking assurance when f» abilitiGS evo „ to the extent of rash- 

on the oon-craiy , confic.cn - " . - individual, the following 

*» £ io^oniltablo ci changeable? Boo. 

Ui. fooling of 3 oy, on is 

m «t* «iiV*ssrL sriLS^sisss 1 " ^ 
3ss^-=.*sJs^r-5 s=^^^^S^-=sir?54=*^^ 

gfr^ovfr qSSk^Jr^ iOiSoks,* or loos ho go on being depressed when 
the reason for it has passed? 



Tho individual ' s capacity to «stox'hi. 
an attribute of the will - solf '© *» .-J circumstances does he always 

the following oharaotoristiCC. In diffio^t oaroucst .ctwxdly 

keep calm - or semolinas loss hi. soli-oontrol. ww ^ f± ^ „ 0My or 
oalm in tho midst of _ grant gonoral urhod by irritation or other 

hard to control immediately afterwards he regrots? 

S^ST^iLuJ Show his amotions in gestures, facial egression, 
changes in the voice 7 etc? 



Finds concerning ^|° tl1r | 0 “a c J| y ^gSance manifest itself in the 

^idJSailSrinr^^cti^ £at is its 13 

“STS.* oSc^^^s^r^rrotSrn Inter on, and in 

what circuinstancos? 



The individual ' s capacity for atteng gg can he exsessod in *k« 

S^liriHrS i?^rt«^m^o things at once (for 



example write 



^A2=T »Z£Z2?r 



while working, etc.)? Bees ho, li ZL "l t^ooneoSS'to 

thing that happens on tho stage, or sc^o n^ ob * olrring tbo individual being 
attention » ™ c i his' comrades,. . in assessing in live 

appraised, nuBt b0 found to tho following quostions. 



situatiems, 



Is hG capahlo, while carrying out some given task, 
of noticing what is happening around him. 



When ho is hoing question, how easily can he 
slip from ono topic tc another. 
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— Bees ho; readily observe and remember facts of 
secondary importance, passing remarks? 

- Can be work while his follow pupils are making a noise? 

- Is his attention easily distracted when .e xs being 
given explanations? 

- Does ho sometimes give the impression of paying attention 
-to what is being said, only to have it provea later on 
(at question time) that he has not really been listening, 

— Why, in most cases , does his attention wanders inability 
to concentrate, cr attention absorbed by some other train 
of thought? 

To get a general assessment of the memory and .its type (visual, 
auditive, motor, combined) means noting whether the subject i 



- goes over and over again something ho has to learn, or 
tries to associate the new material with something he 
already knows, doing so in his own individual way? 

- -prefers, when studying a subject, to road for himself or 
listen to others reading, or perhaps to read aloud to hiraseli? 

- in reselling a subject, tries to remember where and when 
ho hoard about or read something about it before, on what 
date , or whore in the bock? 

- easily remembers hames and historical dates or can only 
remember the general sense of wha,t he has roadf 

- remembers figures* formulae, names* etc.* better when he 
has heard them spoken (or when he has read them) - knov/s 
how to make use of what he has learnt. 

To assess the individual * s thought processes and mental agility implies 
finding out whether the pupils 

- quickly and fully understands questions put to him? 



- gives relevant answers? 

- replies too quickly and without reflection, or in a stereotype 
fasion? 

- shows signs of creative thinking in his answers? 

- shows any aptitude for discovering useful aids in carrying 
* out a task? 

- is quick or slow to find the solution to a tactical problem 
(in competitions, for example). 

Care must he taken not' to confuse the pupil’s mental agility and his 
level of education and maturity. 
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T „ +.hn mail's will-power or determination, these are the 

main TzcZlTZ bo SonliLrad/ How fax To bo S 5 S .10 Of purging a chosen 
soil - does ho persevere cnoo ho has made a deoiston? Is is tenacious 
f nd if' so, to what extent dees he strive to overcome difficulties in the 
way of attaining the goal? Docs ho readily carry on a job to the ond or 
does he cool off after starting it energetically? hhich is his main 
feature, tenacity or obstinacy 01 an excessive tendency to give up. It is 
important to study and assess his reactions to fear and anxiety, and to 
asoortSn whether hu is prone te rashness unredeemed by a ontioei sense. 

-j'o dotormino the degree to which ho can ho firm ana resolute, it ic. 
important to find whether ho is likely to hesitate in making decisions, 
and conversely whether ho is apt to decide too quickly and on insufficient 

grounds , 

4, The bio logical base sub-structuro or side determines the temperament 
of the individual - or, as it is now fasti enable to call it, his 
"typological traits". Its components stem from the inherent capacities 
o/ihe higher nervous system (vyssaja nervnaja dogattcl ^ost ) 5 thoso 
mnacitics are as likely tc bo innate in a person as acquired, though they 
mcJiSod in the MUM of his life (o.s. followino.cn illness). 

To modify those traits requires a curtain amount of braining .. 

changes which can he induced in thorn are considerably less pronounced than 
in the characteristics forming the other personality sub-struotuios or 
sides It frequently happens that the latter charaotoncs mask or com 
“ some extent the trait, here in question. For this reason, ft 
kll only he possible to talk of changes in absolutely clear-out cage,, 

The Signs by which nervous strength (or weakness) is revealed are 
brought cut in considering the following behavioural °^ C ^" S ^ 0 ®' rl ^ h ° 
extent to which the pupil is resistant to external factors when - 
the impact of noise or other unusual or strong sources of irritation, his 
ability to keep his self-control in difficult or dangerous situations? his 
tlllZ to do something' for a long time without a break - while producing 
tiio same results, etc# 

Analysis of certain behavioural peculiarities provides evidence of a 
number of characteristics. Those revealing the mobility i or stability) of 
S nervous system are shewn up by studying, the sublet's ability^ 
change ever quickly from ono kind of activity to another or to 
quickly into the work process? whether his previously acquired habits and 
Abilities constitute an obstacle to learning a new job§ whether ho can 
ivadil) pick UP mow hibit. and jut ; aside old, bad hahiy, has abalxty to 
take decisions quickly (in competitions, for example), is 
going to skoop or waking up quickly, ote. 

As regard equilibrium (or lack of it) in the nervous system the . 

questions to be asked ares Docs he work steadily or by fits and starts^ 
lhat is his usual mood - is it calm and even or is it subject to frequent 
change’ How does he stand up to enforced waiting - is ho calm or strongly 
dcos bo .10.1 when tired - d«. bo .loop more soundly ox 
does fatigue provoke insomnia or disturbed sleep? etc. 
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Evaluation of 

matter for tlio physician. 



nat.holeaical changes in the personality is cf course 



a 



The character is to seme extent the skeletal structure of the person- 
ality, constituted by its most pronounced and most closely correlated _ 
features, and therefore most clearly evident in an individual's activities. 
All character traits are personality traits, but "ar from all persenaj, 
characteristics arc sufficiently pronounced to become character traits , 



Moreover, it must bo recognized that the character has t ~ more complex 
traits, whore negative attitudes aro dominant* eosmopolitanisu as opposed 
to patriotism, lack of scruples opposed to high principles, dishonesty and 
honesty, individualism versus altruism, obstinacy and flexibility, pessimism 
and optimism* etc . 



m 



The aptitude s which arc also general personality characteristics can 
be evaluated on the positive results obtained in a given activity and the 
degree of agreement between the structure of the personality and the 
demands made on it by that activity. In assessing the aptitudes* it is 
imoortant to take into consideration their recognition by the people around 
him, A proper appraisal cf the pupil's aptitudes is most important i or 
vocational counselling and guidance* His paychcmot or aptitudes can oo 
assessed through various manual tests, for example* Other aptitudes can 
bo evaluated in similar fashion on the basis of the pupil’s performance m 
relevant activities. 



Caro must be taken to guard against experience in a given field of 
work being mistaken for aptitude - such experience is to be evaluated in 
the context of the "exporionoo" sub— s true tore (bog above). 

In general, one might say that each personal characteristic is to 
be assessed through the study of a corresponding activity. Lenin drew 
attention to this as long ago as in 1894 when he wrote t "By what sign can 
we assess the true intentions and sentiments of real people? Obvious y y 
only one - their needs"* The greater the number and range of activities 
studied* the greater — and the more certain - the volume of data on which 
to base the assessment of tho subject’s personal chare t oris tics* 

It is difficult* however, for cno man alone — the teacher, for 
example - to observe and appriaso a pupil in all his different activities. 
For this reason, and to ensure a greater objectivity in the collection of 
data* it is desirable to follow tho methods of go n o r a 1 i s i n g indoponden^ 
characteristics * Questions aro put to a number of persons who know tho 
individual to be appraised; those questions arc centred cn tho typical 
f eatures cf his various activities and the evidence in those activities of 



’'"Lenin, V* I** Complete works, Vol.l* P* 423-424 
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hi- personal characteristics. When further generalisations arc needed, 

* have recourse to a series of interviews and live observations (or 
induced situations in the laboratory). The data obtained arc compare 
to discover the reasons for any divergencies. More refined and precise 
data can bo obtained through a further series of interviews and 
observation. 

Conclusion. While recognising that it is not easy to draw the 
p s v e h o lc r ~ ± c ~ a I ~ ~ p a 1 1 e r n of a pupil, we affirm that psychology can provide 
sufficiently precise answer to the questions? What must he studied, 
and how, in" order to draw up a sufficiently objective and accura e 
i-ersonality pattern?". 
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ffrerter standardisation of production; methods of planning and management 
in "both, industry and agriculture arc more and more tonuing a 

common pattern, through the application in each of those sector, of 
scientific principles of work organisation^ 

i- gainst a background of general social advancement, polytechnical 
education helps to go hey end the single-skill approach to employment (the 
ro“ui't c? M«k occupational specialisation) end makes it possible to train 
workers capable of understanding the production system as a who!.. 

It is vital to clarify the place in polytechnical education at school, of 
nrinciplos common to the whole range of technical fields and to the org- 
an! sat i on of production and work. Wo must remember that science has 
practical applications in general technical fields, m biology and in 

economics « 

The following are some examples* resistance of materials; mechanical 
engineering and metallurgy; thermotechnics; electro technics and industrial 
electronics; the general bases of chemical engineering; agronomy and 
aootechnics; agricultural and industrial organisation and economies . 

SS aro many other fields also, in which instruction and training touch 
upon a uiOu range of typical production factors of » ° ft 

going far beyond the limits of any specialised branch of activity, 

111 these fields demand instruction in a range of knowledge and 
skillt ccStn to the various types of production and facets of »orKing 
life° the laws of natural science enter into this instruction, not in 
isolation buHn close and varied inter-relations to servo as the founda- 
tion for understanding many complex technical phonomona and to expla n 
certain technical requirements . 

Specialisation in production and the constant creation and development 
of no"ni*uos brln/into being spooifio toohnioal disciplines, most 
Of Which relate to particular industries and particular groups of techni 

prOCCBBGS * 

As a result, the correlations between natural science and appiiod 
technology and the organisation of production become mere and racro c.mplcjs 
with the ^advance of science, and the processes of integration and genera^ 
isation go on side by side with increasing specialisation ana 
differentiation. 

The problem of establishing the links between science and production 
may therefore seem very complicated. 



For our purposes, the scientific know-how of production c-n b< o s 
up into three broad groupings, corresponding to the deuces 

levels cf general theory relating to production techniques, general, 
b-sic scientific knowledge (in the natural sciences, mathematics, social 
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in specific and comparatively narrow fields. 

On the basis of this classification, wo can go on to select knowledge 
and skills of a polytechnics,! nature appropriate for ..aching in schools 
and based on the pedagogical criteria given belowt 

■ __ the presence of typical olornonts common to the main 

branches of production and the chief types of trade 
or of her occupation; 



- possibility to ensure their relative stability and 
continuity ever a fairly long period of time; 

- conformity with the general trends of scientific 
and technical evolution; 

- the possibility of planning education in a suitably 
integrated system of knowledge and skills, graded 
according to degree of generalisation and relating 

to the throe groups defined above ( general scientific; 
general technical; special technical); 

« a close link with real life and pro,ctical work, taking 
into consideration the technical and px^cduoiiun frame- 
work in which the school is set; 



accessibility of poly technical education to the 

pupils in a range of classes (the pupils’ level of 
general knowledge and practical experience must be 
the starting point) § 

— the opportunity to satisfy the pupils' natural 
interests and curiosity in technical subjects. 



3, Only the broadest and most general polytochnical knowledge of the 
scientific principles involved in the principal branches ef production 
can bo dealt with in the course of general education; they must be brought 
into the basic science subjects Without disturbing the pedagogical 
principles of instruction in these subjects* 

A good deal of work is being done in the USSR on the content of 
general secondary education syllabi, in the light of scientific and 
technical change and of the need to develop the pupils* intellectual 
abilities to the maximum and prepare them for practical work. 

A now syllabus for teaching physics has been brought out, for example, 
which considerably reinforces the polytochnical character of the subject. 
The now problems in physios are included in this syllabus i the basic 
olornonts of the theory of relativity and the quantum theory, nuclear 
physios, the physics of elementary particles* The now courses also provide 
for much better explanations of the mathematical and experimental morheds 
of physics. 
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Considerable improvements have boon made in the mathematics, 
ohomi-Sy and bioloey syllabi. Through thoir tasker mathematics ocursos , 

So pupils ioarn thf technical skills nosded for controlling production 

processes $ 

In the chemistry course, they learn the scientific bases for various 
synthetic products find materials. The biology course is planned to civ* 
the pupils' a grounding not only agriculture (that is, it^ fundamental 
biology) hut in other spheres of production too. 

In connection with current scientific evolution and its increasing 
role in production, the proportion of general scientific knowledge m 
poly technical education has to he increased so that the pupils will ge 
sufficient grasp of the fundamental ideas and laws ox science to he 
Intelleotur.lly Lie to solve tbs most typior.l problems devolved in pro- 
duction work. 

The tendency of the natural and social sciences (including economics) 
to oome closer together, and the growing importance of mathematics in 
tPec-e "ciencps as means to raise national production, give auued weight 
to the" role of the social sciences in polytechnical education for school 
children! It is becoming, in particular, the role of economics (like 
the ’'traditional'* sciences) to indicate the ways in which t e omics 

and technical" basis f>r social advancement can be c.ssurea. Econo 
is taking a bigger and bigger part in the organisation of work and pro 
duction*, 1 in thf planning of the national economy and in social progress 

in general . 

Today, the role of the social sciences is becoming more and more 
important in the rtudy of human relations m no natterwh.tfieldof 
activity. Sociological and psychological research into these relation 
shins under industrial conditions is opening the way lor raising pro 
duc-tivitv and for improved technical processes and procedures . _ 

aspect of the social sciences adds to their importance m preparing 
children for employment in modern technical conditions. 

4. Great importance attaches to the selection of the material to be 
taught in the second group, general technical subjects. 

We know that in the course of technical progress, changes in practice, 
automatic -'p-poratus and methods common, it is fair to say, to many diffex 
enf inSstriJs come tnto being and become part of normal technical 
practice. Clearly the relevant scientific background must be just as 
senerally applicable. In the teaching of general technical sub^ec , 
f sic principles are made more concrete when illustrated by particular 
examp! ef drawn from different technical fields 

t ion and production principles and various occupation,.! activities. 

Technical change and the mechanisation and automation of production 
would bfin^cei^ble without the constant development of the appropriate 
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mr-chines and apparatus and equipra it relying on electricity, electronics 
and other applications of advances made in physios. 



Today when worlcers have to deal with, a constant and c on bj.nua.lly ^ 
increasing flow of new information, when processes are constantly being 
s needed up and increasingly powerful machinery is being constructed, lt ?- s 
vitally important to ensure a scientific organisation of worm basea on .ie 
new techniques. 



In the light of the foregoing, the general technical instruction given 
to schoolchildren must covert 

— the typical machine parts, mechanisms , motors and 
machines encountered not only in industry hut in 
everyday life, in the service industries, in scientific 
research and in cultural activities ! 

— basic knowledge of sources of energy, eleotrotechnios, 
industrial electronics, elementary knowledge of 
automation of production and cybernetics! 

„• general principles of modern technology and their 
application to actual processes! 

— general principles ox the economics of production, 
objectives of the planning and organisation of 
production, based on actual data on the structure 
and management of undertakings* 

Instruction in these social sciences will not have the desired affect 
if the teaching is too schematic and abstract* Instead it must be related 
to techniques and technology in general. It must be made concrete, taking 
into account the types of industrial production in the neighbourhood of 
the school or in the plant where the pupils are given their training for 
work (trudovoe ohucenie)* 

The conditions under which the schools operate are very various in 
urban schools they arc determined by their industrial surroundings, in 
rural areas the schools are subject to their climatic zone. Consequently 
the teaching of basic production factors may follow any of several 
variants, provided the general technical content — on machinery, electro— 
techniques, automation and economics - remains unchanged* 

Technical and. scientific evolution has a major impact on job content 
in different branches of activity, 

+ 

At different stages in the evolution of production, the nature of work 
has changed in the light of current scientific and technical knowledge, 
practical applications and the oharact eristic features of the work methods* 
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With the advent of mechanisation and automation, an inter-action 
between the working appliances and the objects worked is becoming more and 
more marked; the work is no longer carried out by human hands bux through 
the agency of machines or of physico-chemical processes taking place 
within the apparatus. Such operations as are still performed by human 
IJency arc Scorning increasingly separate from the technical opera trons 
and are acquiring a now content of thoir own. 

Operations involving the treatment of materials, _ assembly work and 
ether physical tasks on the part of the worker are being increasingly 
JoplLad ^day by operations such ns the reading end proportion of drew- 
ings diagrams and record cards 5 planning, calculating, sotting the 
machine,; measurement and chocking of the work done. The worker watches 
tho technical process on his instruments, plays on the con.xo 
apparatus and machines to regulate its progress, and watches for fl.ul 
and corrects then . Mental activity is becoming more and more important 1.. 
his work. He must be able to appraise a situation rapidly make continual 
changes and adjustments, immediately resolve any technical problems an 
generally appl^ his powers of creative imagination and rationalisation. 

The -ob content in any technical field is constantly becoming more 
intellectual, demanding an increasingly greater element of research. 

The mechanical, power, technical and transport "ftai notions” of labour 
are becoming increasingly the province of machines and mechanical or auto 
mated apparatus? tho same applies to the "logical" functions in work. 

It would be a mistake, however, to consider (as do some economists 
and social ogists ) that changes in the nature of work under automation 
will result in the abolition of differences in working activities ana 
the total disappearance of present occupational structures* 

There is certainly today a drawing together of the mental and the 
* r,-p work This is one of the distinguishing features of 

^r a rLSL°nt. abrriomii„s" however, and ..ill remain for =ome tino 
•to come, a certain discordance between highly skilled work(conernod with 
the nroD-> ration of programmes for automated installations, thoir con- 
stouSSr eS conkol) and work caUing for operational functions which do 
not demand very high qualifications (e.g. those of tto operator o^ som 
automatic equipment, the production line assembly worker, the fitter s 
m^te maintenance mechanic, transport- worker, etc.). A decree 
divisi onof labour still exists and will long continue between proauotion 
workers, machine operatives and repair and maintenance workers. 

There is therefore every reason to suppose that even at an advr.ncod 
stage of the present technical and scientific revolution there will stil_ 
be a division in occupational structure among the workers ^ _ 

highly developed automated techniques. Such a division aces n ^ workers 
on tho contrary, it presupposes - a balanced development among .11 workers, 
their access to and acquisition of general and specialise 
skills and knowledge as well as practical production skills. 
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Considerable importance attaches to the role of the polyteohnical 
education of the general and the vocational schools in training the rising 
generation. 

Careful analysis of the distinctive features of employment show that, 
in spite of the essential differences between various types of activity due 
to the specific nature of techniques and technology, there are common 
elements in many practical skills. Thera is no doubt at all, for example, 
about the similarity of the practical skills required for operating this 
or that machine tools it is evident that skills required for work on 
machine tools for metal working can readily be transferred to woodworking 

machines * 

Similarly there are many points in common in driving motors, machines 



and transport vehicles (provided, of course, the differences in their 
purpose and construction principles are not too great), or in their 
maintenance and repair. There are many commons features 



In the assembly 



of different products - apparatus, machines, engineering works, etc. 

In organising training for work one must be guid id by the polyteeh- 
nical principle that every single facet of technology should be seen, both 
in theory and practice, as a concrete application of general scientific 
principles, and that the assimilation of general practical skills, readily 
applicable in different technical processes, should be the basis of tram 
ing in working operations. 

Training for Tr ork should ensure the acquisition of the following 
general practical skills in technical and technological fields: 

* knowledge of how to handle the most impox'tant hand cools in 
different types of workf 

— ability to read a finished drawing, or make a sketch, and 
mark out on the material the principal Ediapes and dimensions^ 

— ability to set mechanised tools and apparatus and the most 
common machine tools, and ability to use them, 

— ability to find one 1 s way about any reasonably simple piece 
of machinery, to see that it is in good working order and 
get it ready for usep - 

— ability to set and start up an internal combustion engine, 

an electric motor, a pump , compressor or any other small 
power tool | • 

— ability to carry out the main types of electrical assembly 
fopair work, following a simple diagram { 

i to use the chief measuring and control 



instrum . n , ¥ . 

This list of practical skills is long enough. It is the basis of the 
general poly technical education that youngsters must obtain for employment 
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Research has proved that it is possible to apply to training for 
work highly effective methods which, backed up by appropriate teaching 
aids, enable the pupils to bo trained quite rapidly in practical skills 
and abilities of a general nature, giving them a sound poiytochnical basis 
for the more specialised training they will get after leaving sonool, 

i F or this the common features are brought out in the main components 

of the structure of the working process, i.e, in the groups formed by 
these components! manual work? mechanical treatment of materials? oontro 
of machines; fitting and assembly of various objects. Precise instruc- 
tions must be worked out for the corresponding exercises m the training 
for work, and a system of key points to determine exactly the optimal 
characteristics of the operations to be performed? tempo of work, 
intensity of effort, spatial co-ordination. In connection with this, use 
is made, from the very beginning of the training for work, of various aids 
for helping the pupils in their work, and of simple control apparatus. 

Research has also shoim that the use of those methods and aids in 
training for work facilitates the best possible combination _ of this 
training with the manufacture of useful articles by the pupils. It also 
holes to create very favourable conditions for inculcating in the pupils 
an appropriate attitude towards their work and good discipline and work 

ing habits « 

Our present technical and scientific revolution has its repercus- 
sions also on the equipment of the schools providing training for work. 
Nowadays these schools have complex apparatus and technical or cybernetic 
equipment, projectors, tape recorders, television, etc. All those aids 
help the pupils to understand their lessons and permit the instruction 
b oth to bo given in depth and. to cover a wid.©x area. 

In devising and using this teaching material the principles of 
scientific work organisation and ergonomics are taken into consideration, 
which ensures higher educational impact. 

Tho use of these new aids and equipment has had the effect of 
changing the nature of the pupils* perception of 'knowledge and has trans- 
formed the conditions of learning (quantity of information absorbed per 
unit of time, receptivity, etc.). The result is more thorough assimila- 
tion of the instruction and swifter progress through the syllabus. 
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Conclusion 

The purpose of polyieohnical education and training for work in the 
general schools is to achieve a balanced development of tho pupils and o 
prepare them for life and practical work activity# 

Training for work is given in general schools as well as in vocational 
schools. Its objectives arcs . 

to provio oasie science training in sources of energy, 
technical processes and technology , and modorn produc- 
tion organisation (using the principal branches of 
production ae a basis) * 
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-to disseminate knowledge of developments in the branches of 
industry and agriculture which are today the key factors 
and vanguard of the economy! 

— to provide the pupils with practical skills and abilities 
of a general nature applicable to the most character! s tic 
working tools and instruments of modern production and 
devices of mechanisation and automation^ 

- to develop in the pupils an interest in and aptitudes 
for technical fields and processes? giving them a 

for technical subjects and a creative attitude 

' towards work. 



In our era of technical and scientific revolution? the volume of 
production is increasing and the servicea sector expanding. The national 
economy therefore needs more skilled workers trained in modern techniques 
l rA automated processes! machine tool operators for the mechanical proces- 
sing and handling of materials, chemical plant operators, f xtter-repairemen, 
electrical fitters, machinists, oar, truck and tractor divers and innumer- 
able types of service worker. We know that the great majority of the pupils 
leaving the general schools must he ready to fake up work in these occupa- 
tions. It is therefore perfectly comprehensible that the general education 
system should try to institute any and all possible measures to prepare 
pupils for employment in production work and other sectors of economic 
activity* 

Raising the standard of general and poly technical education of the 
pupils at general and vooat, onal schools has a salutary effect on their 
relations, activities and behaviour in the social system. It helps them 
to find a place in the world of work which is in line with their individual 
aptitudes. This can only be beneficial to the development of their 
personality. f 

Polytechnical education and training, as we conceive it, enables us 
to bridge the gap which to some extent persists between general scnoolmg 
and vooat i onal training; it helps to lessen the distinetion between mental 
and physical work* 

Analytical and experimental work carried on jointly by educationists 
and specialists in different branches of economic activity will provide a 
basis for bringing the methods and aims of education m school into Une 
with the demands of technical and scientific evolution. Progressive ideas 
on the development of the individual in the world of tomorrow, and PQly- 
technical education and training associated with productive work by the 
pupils are hound to flourish and expand in line with social advancement, 
the development of science, and production and general cultural progress* 
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To judge the adaptability of a man to a particular 

-iL_ +« + wo conventionally chosen criteria. me fir^t is his 
WG can refer to two convent -^^y ^ X)f effioioncy in his work, 

T+ is unD Akoly that a man who enjoys his work would ho incapable 
It is uniiKciy ou caso n ©vortholoss occur, wo 

of doing it as ho should- + +h?t tho satisfaction folt was 

Should have J° °^^ X ” tn ro y of tho occupation itself* the true level 

afd ohSr C tor r0 o? tit “that his occupation offers him aro cither 

unknown to him or else "beyond his grasp. 

n- ^t u VT 2 tho 

or oven ver ^ood at his joh hut^who^ ^ is tho individual 

from his work. If wo tako l hound to recognise 

i„ao X or tho intrrnsxc of . man^n w ar potential, 

saCir&vssi £**“ 

IdMrtability. It 1 i. difficult to forecast the form that .hia 

incomplete adaptability will take or its consequences. 

Those two criteria are undoubtedly relative! at timos they 
may ho subjective. N*at -is *ho 

s?Sfh:rL^:rcouSh^Sd n dcr : 

"satisfaction from tho actual process of his wo: rk . ^ notoi 

oursolvcs to bo suidod by sue „ hl6h ostimotos of efficiency and 

sss^ir^s “cned ^^^«tss^srv“ 

which such estimates can be ze&s _ V _ . 0XDQr 3onces satisfaction 

m an has ac.uirod cfia cL be ’ sharpl^ defined , tho 

jSdgLonr as t o adaptability aleo 

3StI&i$TSS in tho area of uncertainty, given present 

levels of knowledge, This we have to accept. 



It is highly unlikely that an individual would he able to 

moot tho requirements of the two criteria that wo m^ sc^ ’ ien 

zsrJzr or • • 

harmonisation within the psy^o-physioloel^ “ha ract eristics of tho 

individual, in accordance with tho jam u_ _ ^ othor qU alific- 

:?£L i ?r^s? h \r^s;ihio ^ ^ ^1^^ 
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in the psycho-physiology of an individual may, m a ^enora y, 
prevent him from adapting to a given occupation. But this is not . 
always apparent from the outset. 

The converse is equally true. It would ho impossible cither 
to derive satisfaction from, or to have no satisfaction out of doing 
a iob without having acquired the knowledge, skill and. ability it 
requires If 1 am to be able to judge whether a certain occupation 

appeals io me or not , I must first reach a certain level ox proficic 
in it, must have become a '‘professional" in it, xt is by no moans 
in-oir-iion to see opinions on an occupation change with time. There 
a* proverb which says that you only need to taste a drop o± seawater o 
know that the sea is salt. But this does not hold true for most 
occupations. You need to taste much more than a drop to know what 

tkay are like * 

Prom this, it can bo seen that vocational adaptability cannot 
bo considered as 'a characteristic or trait which a person possesses 
before he ever begins work, something that is already in him and that 
can bo discovered or determined in advance. On tno contrary, this 
adaptability should be seen as something which develops n S?dSally 

working life, as he becomes proficient in his occupation, Giadua_ Yj 
while he is acquiring the necessary level of proficiency, ho will begin 
To foo5 satisfaction 'in hla »xfc. . UndouModly too, ■•profossfonalisation 
- or the development in the beginner of the “professional touch - 
is a fairly long process. That is when the individual s adaptability 
begins to take shape, and it may bo assumed to go on developing until 
ke ceases to practise tho occupation. 

He should add that, in Soviet psychology, there is nothing 
surnrisinff in the view that vocational adaptability is formeu while 
p“ P =5^ So occupation. All the property or Qualitioo of hussn 
nature are developed through practical experience. Vocational 
^ability is ^t one of these properties or qualities and consequently 

is governed "by tlio game laws. 

It is well kneed however, that not everybody develops this 
adaptability. This was why wo found it necessary to fall back on 
criteria. By applying them it can bo seen that, in some cases, 
adaptability does not develop, or at least not within appropriate or 
admissible time limits (for it must always be romomberod wnon tal^ng 
of the occupational life of an individual, uhat^ o span o a „ 
active working life is limited in time). In this connoc icn - ^ ^ 

to find out which individual and constant psycho-physiological character 
istics iifa person are likely to permit his developing adaptability 
for a particular occupation and which, on the other hand, are rnose 
that will make it almost impossible for him to form such an. adaptability. 

As wo are hero dealing with the individual and constant 
physiological characteristics in man, the problem of man. 

adaptability and the forecasting of such adaptability shoul o t; _ ^ 
as ono of tho problems of differential psycho-physiology m that branch 
of science dealing with individual psychological difforenoos and 
physiological bases. One of the most eminent founders of contemporary^ 
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, n t, fppnTo'w considered tha - ? in order to 

differential psyc^l^, o£ ^ 

SSoloSfcai banco”; individual psycholo.pical differences, was 
absolutely indispensable. 

TTV + , a= . ^,,g+ -hcon said in no way contradicts the ro|e of the 
1 vni nn'i cpI "characteristics of man in the formation of his 

S^S-bllity Sie important role played for example, by the prestige 
adaptability. » of WO rk in determining occupational 

of this s tha. o h yi an occupation that 

«ooc.»'i» the occupation^ taking success toucan j£j£» #u „„ ‘ 

5SS STio llc'lola Tt individual psycho-physiolosieal character- 

istios. 

The science of individual psychol^ical differences and their 
as currently taught in thoUSoR, is basca on a 



coherent^ coll cot ion * of °oxporimental and thoory of tho 

ae&SSSZK&3& a ass.-.- 

, . . . > -. .. concents of Pavlov and his pupils , there wore 
According etronvth mobility and equilibrium of tho 

threo such properties concepts Sere stated in the 1930* s. Pavlov 

nervous Jf 0 ? 0 ®?; r ^Itromos** form, by mutual association, four 
assumed thau their c^rcm hi Lrvous activity. Those four 

combinations oi lour lypt-s u - - +1 W n+h tho four 

SSSaHWsaEfc^ftsr 

+,rT in + v* r. sanruino fempoi^anion’t l the stiron^j 

balanced, ncbflc type - the sansuino j ^ pM4omlnant trait ) . 

unbalanced typo (m vhica w ^ _ +tho melancholic tompor- 

tho choleric temperament i the woaK Type 

ament# 

T P Pavlov frequently came back to the idea 'of a physiological 
I.P. iaviov . annaront in the behaviour of 

basis behind tho marked differences ^ varia nts of this , 

wore not sufficient pounds for 
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limiting the numtor of typos to the four mentioned above ? dospito the 
close parallels that could bo drawn between them and the typos of 
temperament known since antiquity* Similarly? there would bo little 
justification in insisting that there arc only three main prox^ortios 
of tho nervous system. Only systematic research could reveal tho 
true number of those properties and their associations# Tho fomn^* 
at ion of these associations could be taken to bo conditioned b^ tho 
physiological nature of the properties tho ms o Ives# It is a fact that 
research over the past few years has brought to light many new 
elements regarding tho properties of tho nervous system* 

Y.D# Hobylicin has formula tod a hypothesis concerning tho 
existence of a property peculiar to tho nervous system. This 
property? which ho called tho dynamic* is present in the function of 
tho cerebral cortex. A group of authors under the leadership of ^ 

M.N. Borisova reached tho conclusion that mobility could bo attributed 
to a schism resulting in two properties* (l) a lability apparent in 
the speed with which nervous processes appear and disappear* and 
(2) instability proper apparent in tho speed at which nervous paths 
modify. According to Borisova ? data is being gathered in tho 
Hobylioin laboratory which shows that concentration too? is a 
characteristic which is relatively independent of tho cortical 
processes* 

Tho association of the main properties of tho nervous system? 
inherent in each individual? determines his personal characteristics# 
Convincing? systematically prepared data is increasingly proving 
that those chara otoristics may bo considered innate ? and possibly 
even hereditary ( cf , research done in the above-mentioned laboratory 
by i.V* Ravi'S-S’Sorbo). In this connection? IJebylicin considers that 
different specialised cerebral systems occasionally differ from one 
another in the chara ot eristics that occur within them in relation to 
the main properties of the nervous system* 

Those same main properties of tho nervous system which provide 
tho biological basis for individual differences arc not? and 
obviously cannot bo? of an occupational nature* Vocations may appear 
and disappear ? but human nature remains relatively stable* Those 
properties however ? attract tho attention of psychologists and 
physiologists by their way of manifesting thorns elves’ in human 
behaviour and psychic activity. These are the properties that make 
up our individual dynamic peculiarities? which show through tho 
di verso layers of habit and other acquired behavioural traits with 
varying degrees of clarity in each of us, They also leave their 
mark on studios and work alike? making thorn easier for some and 
rondoring them that much more difficult? or oven impossible ? for others# 

In his work? man is exposed to different situations* 






he may bo required to concentrate intensely and for a long 
time or to be able to switch quickly? 



ho may have to carry out easy? standard and monotonous tasks? 
or to undertake varied and difficult tasks f 
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_ ho may have to work under conditions which place considerable 

responsibility on bim? of which ho is fully awaro? at of hoi 

times his mistakes may bo of little importance. 

All these arc essential charaot eristics of working life 9 and 
different persons adapt to them in different ways. Their^ adaption 
depends on thoir individual dynamic components ? that is 9 the 
peculiarities conditioned by the association which builds up between 
the properties of thoir nervous systems , 

On the basis of experiments carried out in our laboratory 9 wo 
can state that all occupations can he divided into two groups. Those 
in tho first group make demands that can cnl3 r be- mot by persons in 
whom the main properties of the nervous system have formed certain? 
well— defined associations* Tho adaptability of a person to an 
occupation of this first gr.up depends on the existence of such 
associations. Adaptability to work in the occupations of the second 
group can bo developed in any normal person 9 provided that an 
appropriate motivation can bo created. 

One of tho occupations that wo studied and that can bo 
considered to belong to the first group is that of power switch- 
board operator and load dispatcher (electric power). Experiments 
both on the job and in the laboratory have shown that carrying out 
occupational duties under conditions made difficult by tho danger 
accompanying a threatened breakdown $ makes very great demands on tho 
nervous system (research Acne by K.M. Gurevib? V. F. Matveeva and 
L*M. Edolman)# 

Such ,T absolute” demands were not apparent in tho occupation of 
latho operator (research done by A. I* Buhareva and I. Dan'S) „ Persons 
with differing individual characteristics can successfully engage m 
this occupation without any need for their individual traits to bo 
smoothed out. Thoir characteristics remain evident in tho stylo of 
their work (which remains personal) ? in thoir dynamic capacity for 
work( thoir production curve) and ? finally ? in the attraction that 
certain tasks of like? nature have for thorn* 

In our laboratory; research is "being dona on all these aspects. 
Our research into different occupations and the varying conditions 
under which they are practised, has led us increasingly to appreciate 
tho groat and vital force behind tho theory of tho psycho-rphysio logical 
differential on which all cur work is based. 

It is well known that tho application cf tho _ theory of vocational 
adaptability is of particular importance in vocational guidance. v.o 
consider that it would bo wrong to think in terms of a predestination 
as regards tho choice of an occupation for young people and then y 
gome method or other , to reinforce tho notion of predestination by 
deciding on thoir adaptability before they have had any ospioricnco o 
working life. In our opinion, adaptability is developed through, or 
while, working. For most occupations, provided that there is the 
appropriate motivation, adaptability forecasts must bo optimistic. 
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The complex of knowledge and skills required "to participate 
in the creation of material goods and cultural values is a pledgo 
handed down from one generation to the next. In the education an 
SJnLg of young pao^o, thoir preparation, for omplcjnaont oPvrou Siy 
takes an important place, and very largo numbers oi po-~ on, ad 
■hnfiios f parents, pre-school establishments 5 general schools, t 
pro ohLSr^r opf «ay or another in filing solutions to the problem. 
Success in vocational training and success at work depend ip a large 
measure on the quality of prevocational training. The oboectrves 
prevooat icnal training are highly diversified and conditions f r 

Its application vary widely, but the same general psychological 
principles apply in every case - in particular 

ioo-i cal principles involved in the processes of naming f _ 
f trudovoc obuScnic) and education in general. There arc no ready- 

SSmnijs: smews 

factors involved in successful training for work is of con.idorablo 
help in selecting the most suitable moans, forma and methods of 
training for each individual case. 

The fundamental psychological principles to *° n^oi na« s 

considoration arc the gradualnoss of the process of a human being 
acquisition of particular attributes and its dependence on th 
environment and educational background of the individual. « ^ ^ 

^d£i^ M- prevocational training. 

iwng the so .» hi. inclination towards a £ orso nality 

ofc ltU an ’ or„hifh“f 0 °of1rcafimpor«:L lor hi.' thtu« int ? U.«tu.X 

and* physical work. Psychological ro soar oh and °JP°^ 0 ^°gtho 
education and character development of children bring to light ^th* 
considerable difficulties involved in training them for thoir future 
work. Some of the chief problems ares 

<•> tv ltvvtk 

society* as a memhor of vhe community* 

« s msssjt " 0 

(o) giving pupils multipurpose practical skills and abilities; 

(d) preparing the pupils for ohoosing thoir future occupation. 

Lo t us briefly consider skills 

conditions whicn aro v*wl xn * f " r WO rk. 'rfhilo it 

and which arc valid in every P as ^ process of inculcating those 
may at times appear simple , in .. d \ many factors. If evon 

skills is highly complex and conditioned ^ ^ tho factors 

«t ; ?iia rt si e ssiAS^ 

■SS^VSS ^iniS^indma^f diffcronoo. in ago and character 
of the pupils thorasolvos, oto. 
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1* A matter o± z highest signifi canco ia the pupils attitude 
towards the instruction 3 the extent to which he wishes to succeed in his 
school work. This interest motivates an active endeavour to succeed And 
awakens in him the- drive to por severe and overcome difficulties. Study 
, of tho causes of individual differences in tho tempo of the pupil *s work 
in tho vocational schools has shown it to ho a function primarily ef 
their attitude to the work they arc faced with at tho school and in their 
trade. In other words * the objectives of training for work* as of any 
other typo of training* must necessarily include cons -ant attention to 
the character development of the pupils* This -.moans that training for. 
work is inseparably boundiup with . education in tho broadest sense* * 

2. Training in practical skills and abilities * to bo successful , 
must teach not only a basic knowledge of tho subject but also how to apply 
that knowledge in solving practical problems A course of theoretical 
instruction paralleling practical lessons is not always sufficient to 
guarantee this* and a gap or block may appear between theory and practice* 
For instance * pupils who can without difficulty draw and explain diagrams 
of electrical circuit s s may have trouble in actually sotting up a circuit* 
To ho able to apply knowledge calls for special training in tho approp- 
priato procedures* and this instruction must ho both during the theoretical 
lessons as well as during tho practical exorcises, 

3# A groat deal of psychological and educational research has boon 
dovotod to training methods* and especially to tho ways of giving 
instructions* since those constitute an important element in training for 
work* Tho answers to those problems are bound up with basic* general 
principles* Tho following question* in particular* has not yet boon 
satisfactorily answered in many countries 2 should workers bo trained 
simply to carry out detailed orders from above or should they be trained 
to solve problems for themselves? Tho first hypothesis implies a 
simplified form of training* its objective solely to convoy to young 
people practical skills and abilities to do a job ( i . o . tho pupil does 
exactly what tho tea char tells him to do)* Where tho objective is to 
turn out workers capable of organising their own work., of selecting a 
particular way to do tho job and immediately rectifying any irregularity 
in tho functioning of tho equipment* the training process be comes more 
complex. hhiic in the early stages of this kind of training* tho 
instructions to the pupils must give thorn detailed guidance for their 
act ivitios * later on they must bo so formulated as to stimulate thorn 
to work on their own and apply thoir own solutions to problems ( o . g. by 
pui'posoly being incomplete or containing unnecessary information) . 

Various research projects have shown the importance of the instruction 
being drafted in clear language fully oomprohunsiblo to tho pupils* of 
being complete but concise* and constantly kept up to date (in touch 
with technical change and now ideas). It is most- important to know how 
to combine oral instructions with written instructions and demonstrations 
and to ensure that every pupil is in a position to follow the steps in 
tho working process* the teacher’s demonstration* tho work of other 
members of the class etc, * •- ’ -■ 



O 
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A. Self-supervision or self -assessment is one of the most 
important elements in training. In the first place, l- is Ji ‘ 
to the assimilation of any practical skill^as a _ lf l " 

precision in the performance of the movements. Secondly s _ . - 

assessment huilds a particular and complex skill in the pupil which 
calls for special training. In the teaching of practical skills, 
it is very important to establish a relationship of cause and effect 
bc+wocn the operation performed and the results achieved, anc p 

the pupil in a position to uso this feed-back to Perfect his move- 
ments To bo able to do so ho must bo trained to apply the throe 
primary components in the self- supervision process* his sensory 
capacity (to knew and recognise the signs indicating the corrc t 
pSojSnco of an operation) 5 hi. cental capacity (to . 

importance of the different indices, reasons for the effects observe a, 
and their possible . consequences , and to be able to make a decision) , 
SS a purely operational oapaoity (to kno, io» to rooody irrosuiar- 
mes in the working process). Experience with apooial training 

for self-assessment has shown that it can mtonsi y P 

interest in, and improve their performance. 

Applied to the acquisition of practical ability, solf-asscss 
ment if an aotivc proooss. The active principle in teaching i. _ 
olosoly hound up with the factor of 

^fi^of^owloS^ maior objective 

ooSonporfry psyohSlosical and educational research is to achieve 
conditions which will stimulate the learning process. 

r A osvcholorical analysis of special features >f the ^ 

ssss: 

fntff on training in certain move sent a, whereas being ahloto 
understand the operational ‘ 

consideration ^H^ial ohemotoristios of motor, .onsory 

mental abilities, 01 princxy .... . it is equally necessary 

and more specialised technical skills, etc, 11 -*- to h , » 
to take into account the individual differences among the pupil 
learning these various skills and abilities. 

Prior psychological analysis of the training tasks to bo 

performed by the pupils provides an 0 ?J°^ U ^ y t ^ t ^y S to remedy them, 
riifficiiltics *tfc.GY may meet during "training an ; +>.0 

if wf it hL boon found that difficultios inoroaso (1) * » ^ 

precision and the spaed required in the operations 

11 becomes necessary to perform several operations end octroi sever 

processes at moo, and (3) wbon the indioos or 

?he course of solf-cssossmont can no longer easily 

can ho easily confused, etc. Training the ability required 
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those difficulties calls for spoeial excreieoa in which the principle 
of gradual progression from oasy to more difficult tasks must he 
strictly observed, Tho uso c ' special training equipment may sometimes 
bo valuable in connection with those oxorciSGS. 

Tho two types of practical skill already referred to - multi- 
purpose and more specialised technical skills - call for more detailed 
study* Psychological study of different types (oven very simple types) 
of working activity reveals two series of components^ ( 1) similar 
operations frequently repeat (where tho repetition results in the 
permanent acquisition of practical skills? as well as a. certain degree 
of atitcmat ic ability) ? and (S) operations comprising features subject 
to variation? whore tho worker can? by exorcising reflection and 
problem- solving skills? use different methods* Caro must bo taken 
not to underestimate (as can happen sometimes in the course of training 
for work) tho importance of training in purely operative skills or the 
training in practical skills requiring some intellectual activity! 
both arc essential for tho pupils 1 , development and for achieving the 
objectives of the training* Psychological research has demons crated 
conclusively that training in broad practical skills and abilities 
requiring some mental activity is already possible in tho early years 
of general education* Those aro tho skills required in planning? 
organ! sat ion ? control? etc* The importance of those skills in 
developing qualities such as the ability to persuade? to reason? to 
sot high standards for personal performance ? etc*? has also been 
confirmed by research* In training for these skills or abilities 
(which arc important for any work activity) considerable importance 
attaches to exorcises in solving practical problems demanding montal 
capacities (work planning? etc*)* These exorcises aro most important 
from the point of view of tho pupils 1 intellectual development? and 
especially for developing an aptitude for practical thinking* 

Purely operative skills (such as arc needed in? for instance ? 
sawing and planing)? in which the sensory or motor components arc 
predominant and which are acquired mainly through suitable practice?, 
have a more limited role* It should be noted however? that tho 
elementary skills involved in iho machining of mo tala and other 
materials and in tho use of tho commonest working tools (machine- 
tools? files? etc*) are not diminishing in importance oven in the 
present conditions of technical development* They arc still basic* 
Designers and manufacturers aro being called upon today to produce 
hand tools that can bo used by cosmonauts for repair jobs during 
space flights? and of course working with complicated automated plant 
requires operators to have had very high level intellectual and 
sensory-motor training* 

In present conditions? tho general principles of training for 
work aro losing none of their importance for the harmonious? all- 
round development of the pupils* Just as purely physical activity 
without any basic science teaching? develops children only physically 
and intorf ores with their intellectual growth? so instruction in tho 
basic sciences which is not linked with tho performance of tho typos 
physical work appropriate for children? stunts their development 
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(both physical and mental). In psychology the sensations, perceptions 
(int’iuiiiio' the perception of the acts of i© self and tnoxr result.) 
ana otha?“fa=toi s created by tho interaction- of men and ejects or 
phenomena in the environment are grouped ^together as cognitive 
processes. For tho proper development of the ir cognitive facu 
?_ T-nreivo training for work and to participate in varied and 
socially useful woric at a suitable levely arc most importanf'factors 
in the physical, intellectual and sensory-perceptive development of 
children and in the development of assiduity, powers of enduran , 
aS ottoi qualities that can scarcely bo acquired outside tho world 

of work. 

6 . 101110 considering tho general principles and conditions 

affecting training, attention must also he paid to individual 
differences omens tho pupils , ainoo such differences may have a 
decisive effect on the results of tho training. The study of 
individual psychological differences among the pupils is a complex 
problem calling for close attention and special preparation as well 
ns perooptivonoss and tact from tho teachers. Unless one has 
carefully studied tho personality of tho pupil, the- conditions and 
any special aspects of his development , it is hardly possible t 
determine his individual personal traits, in particular h 
inclinations and interests, emotional and volitional quaiitics, 
temperament, character and general and spociai aptitudes. One of 
the most difficult problems, and one which carries the highest 
roepSufibSiw, is ?hc determination of tho pupil's aptitudes and 
how to develop them. Innate predispositions - the basis of _ 
antitudes - can expand properly only in the 

work experience. In its absence, there is no basis tor judging 
whiter different types of aptitude are there or not, and at what 
SvS eti: Aptitude, may alee be brought out and developed under tho 

Li 1 iS£5^S B £. 

Si So dolire and the opportunity to loarn tho trade in question. 

Sii S£cSS% 5 »« is tf ensure oristenoo of the conditio™, which 

will encourage the development of human aptitudes. X. 

With regard to preparing pupils for choosing their future 

sjg»=t-sss2 - 

«**£*££ an^the°productivo^labour 

SSTS SSS. adding to the ^"-“rw^Sso^nvolvos 

s: Sirred to 

oxamine a series of complex psychological problems. 
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In many countries there is growing dissatisfaction regarding 
tho scientific bases underlying the existing systems of vocational 
counselling (i.o. assistance in choosing a career). There are two 
principal vocational guidance systems; educational and diagnostic, 

T7o in the Soviet Union 'believe in the educational guidance system, 
since unlike the partisans of the diagnostic, wo believe that the _ 
determination of an individual's adaptability to an occupation • 

calls for a prolonged study of the individual trainee and those of 
his personal characteristics which are significant to tho occupation. 

An individual's aptitudes cannot be either predicted or determined 
once and for all on tho basis of a psychological interview, howovor 
easy and convenient its methods may appear to bo. 

In practice, vocational guidance develops in relation to 
economic needs and the preparation of teachers and specialist 
counsellors for their guidance work, 

¥o regard it as inadmissible to rely on ill-founded and 
insufficiently tested methods for determining pupils * general and 
occupational aptitudes. It must not bo forgotten that their whole 
future may bo decisively affected. In cur opinion this shoulc bo 
tho main consideration in the choice of tho system and methods used 
In vocational guidance. 

More scientific ro soar eh is needed on tho following aspects 
of tho psychology of occupational choices 

- study of occupations and the psychological demands they make 
upon the individual | 

conditions and principles governing the way in which qualities 
important from the point of view of an occupation are built 
up in the course of vocational training and induction! 

- psychologi-cal ohara cterrsties of the personality and the 
methods of diagnosing and forecasting occupational adaptability! 

- motivation of occupational choice and its origins; 

- tho psychological bases for tho methods of vocational guidance 

usod in schools; . 

- ' the preparation of pedagogical aids for vocational guidance. 



General Gonclusions . • 

Although vocational guidance came rtnto being at tho beginning 
of the present century, the elaboration of tho scientific bases for 
its practice still calls for the closest attention on tho part of 
those engaged in the main branches of study involved in it. Those 
include sociology, educational science , physiology and psychology , 
economics , technology, etc. Only through tho joint efforts of 
exports in all those fields, and of those who practise them, will 
answers bo found for tho vital question of providing appropriate 
vocational guidance and training for work for tho young generations* 
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“55 "f^ct p.-.*. «. ,. ». found 

fssssgwr 

of a form of education or training m prcpei attitude ' . _» brin «i ng 

(2) action to inform parents about the psychological aspects ox bringing 

up and guiding ihoix** ciaildren. 

Por the individual to look upon his work as not merely a necessity 
but a vitally important constituent in his ^^s^k to perfect his 

JSk X become particularly important when it is a matter of preparing 
children to choose their future career, 

W(vrt - in olass under the direction of the teachers is of great 

importance in a child's upb '5£?5 no^SalmpSrtant. t 
the work done by the child in the f am y skills abilities. 

Introduction to work habits, train g P ^ ^ moulding of the 

inculcation of a positive . . ,, take nlaoe in the family 

principal character traits of © important for parents to 

oir ? l. at ^ VSorf physical and 

realise that not all T. , _ hlldl its full beneficial effect 

intellectual development of their ^ild* it - ^ Mfm#4> 

is only obtained when a number of educational pos WQrk should be 

sms ScSrioih^hi^r^ 

whole programme nest cover deferent types of aotxvi 3 , g ^ 

specially in the life «d activity 

of the child since it helps develop an integrated personality. 



The interest in work developed in him as a child, his inner 
:L£?b^ 52 ^- w^rachieve a 

high le-vel of productivity, 

i .BSS&J-K.M*«gKve^ fl&SSTssE... 

circle, uSpedgie, 19&T I.Sernikov.^l.^ rh^^a£ 
schoo l cMTc f^ rl inke_d^^ th_woil c_ i n .t h^home, U^pedgia, 1964, 
Svadkovskij, J . P. * Work edu cation for children, M * > °5 » 
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Ci.1, Jtlil VV OIK ^ U-UU cl o a vh., ^ w ^ * ".4 

Awakening a love of nature and farm work m children, 
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as well at home as at school. Regular participation in work will 
develop a habit of working in the child. To carry out everyday taSiCS 
and "be awa.ro of their usefulness to himself and to others will gave him 
satisfaction. 

It is normal in a family for a child to have certain set household 
chores to do. This is one of the most important components of training 
in attitudes to work. In the first place, the child develops the 
ability to look after his own person and his clothes. Gradually he 
learns how to fold his clothes, clean his shoes and wash and iron simple 
garments. Both hoys and girls should learn to do these things. The 
children in the family do their share of the washing-up and learn how 
to set and clear the table. They are taught how to look after the home 
(airing the rooms, sweeping and dusting, etc.). 

The teacher in the school and the parents in the home teach the 
children how to use household equipment such as the vacuum 
cleaner and washing machine and other common electrical appliances. 

And in learning how to use them the children participate in the work 
of fixe house $ 

Experience and research both show that the development in children 
of ^ love of work and a "wish to work as well as possible stems very 
largely from the attitude of the parents to their children* s work* 

A well-known Soviet educationist * A* 8* Makarenko* has very rightly 
'pointed out that n Th@ main basis for the parents* authority cannot be 
other than their way of life and work* tbiir civic attitude and 
behaviour. The home is itself a noble work* full of responsibility 5 
the parents responsible for it have to answer to society for the lif© 
and happiness of the children". ^ 

The father and mother and other adult members cf the family set the 
example in carrying out the indispensable everyday tasks j they develop 
the sense of responsibility for the work done and from time to time 
comment on the children * s work*- encourage them and* when necessary * 
reprimand them for work badly done* 

Unlike games and amusements* work calls for energy and a determined 
effort from the person who does it# For it to play an effective role, 
in the child* s physical and moral growth, the work must be adapted to_jthe 
child 1 s age group* Up to school age* children can only do very easy 
everyday housahol d jobs. At school age the range of tasks can be much 
wider* Sob ^olchildren should be systematically accustomed to regular 
physical and mental work* while still having the opportunity to play# 

1 Makarenko, A.S.s Courses in children* a education. Lecture, on 

parental authority. Works, Vol, IV, Edition A*P,lf, , RSFSR, M, , 1957 I 
Makarenko, A,S,i A book for parents, ibid. ' ; . • 
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In action directed towards helping parents provide vocational 
guidance to and educate their children in proper attitudes to work, the 
class teacher (klassngj rukovoditel ’ ) has an important role to play. 

He gets to know the child's home conditions, the parents occupations and 
level of education, their appraisal of the child’s physical and mental 
development. He must find out what job they suggest to their son ^ 
daughter and analyse the reasons for their recommendation. All this 
inff^rti ™ \Z to be obtained through personal interviews as well as 

formal inquiries* 

Research has shown that parental influence on the ch ^^®”’ S . . 

occupational choice varies from one family to anotner. On this basis 
parents can he divided into a number of categories (the clarification is 
of course somewhat arbitrary). 

Group 1* The parents actively influence the child’s choice, giving 
him concrete advice based on knowing his aptitudes and interests, his 
state of health and the needs of the national economy. 

Group 2, The parents discuss the matter with their children hut do 
not actively influence them. 

Group 3® The parents interfere actively with the child’s own plans 
and ideas and force him into some jot) without taking his wishes an 
interests into consideration. 

Group 4. The parents do not influence the child in any way and leave 
him to make a decision* 

The' class teacher takes this classification as the ’basis for the 
method to adopt in working with the parents. Of course this does n t 
mean there is a ready-made approach applicable to each groupi hut 
SSciSles can be derived from it which can be applied in helping the 
parents to lead the child to a sensible choice of or 

sHouLd he remembered that the choice of a career, of a &uitab4.>,> 300 
Sold of Jti^itjr has always been one of the problems the younger 
SSeratLriws^os? distuning. Deciding what to become is a complex 
problem for anybody and especially difficult for youngsters 
embarking on life* 

A wise choice of occupation is very important for every citizen and 
for thl lL^e too. On the personal plane, the right choice means job 
Sisfac^on for tte man, the growth of a spirit of initiative and a 
creative attitude, and also less fatigue because he is doing work he 

him^ °there°is likely to be a higher rate of productivity, lower staxf 

1 Dobrynin, M.A.s Family influence on occupational choice of school 

chimin in the senior classes in Problems in school voc^t i on^ fi uxda n c e 

and counselling , Moscow, 1969? Gaikite, 0.1 •« ibid, 

of the family on the occupational aspirations of school children. 
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turnover and fewer dropouts in training* 

A celebrated. Soviet educationist* Mrs, II. K. Krupekaja* has pointed 
out the great social implications of the matter in these words? "Wise 
choice of occupation is of immense importance for the work* for 
production and for the worker imself. This ia why when workers are 
being selected one should have a clear understanding about what persons 
should he allocated to this or that type of work. The worker 1 a 
characteristics - i.e. the personal qualities* knowledge and skills 
needed for work in this occupation or that — is of capital importance, 11 

The problem of occupational choice has to be considered in 
relation to the subjects age. It is especially difficult for 
adolescents of 14 or 15 years* and they should always be assisted in 
their choice by teachers and parents. A wise choice becomes 
particularly important for children who want to go on to vocational 
school or technical college after leaving common basic school. It is 
also import ant * however* for those who go on to the general secondary 
schools! if they choose wisely and in full knowledge of the facts at 
this stage* they v/ill not make any mistakes later on and will be able 
to prepare for the occupation selected* But occupational choice is 
vitaJ. and decisive for pupils in the terminal classes* Ways need to be 
found for giving them practical help for their placement in productive 
work* that is in life itself# 

Generally* the choice of occupation is linked with the young 
person* s interests and aptitudes (for technical subjects* medicine* 
teaching* etc*)# Our starting point is the principle that no man is 
entirely without aptitude for any kind of activity* Purthermore* any 
normal* healthy individual is capable, up to a certain point* of the 
most varied kinds of work* At the same time* however* an individual has 
optimum aptitude for certain kinds — or even for one particular kind — 
of activity* The fundamental problem.; for the educationist is to 
dig cover the field in which the individual is likely to make the most 
of his potential, where he can be of most use to society and ^et the 
greatest job satisfacti on. C orre ct di agnosis of these factors b y 
teachers and parents is one of the most important bases for mailing the 
right ocaupational choice * 

What are the signs or criteria by which parents can judge their 
children 1 s ability? Che is a definite interest for a particular sphere 
of toiowledge and the tendency of the child to busy himself happily 
without constraint in whatever work interests him* giving up all Ms 
free time to it* Of course, this interest does not always spring up . 
suddenly and spontaneously* nor does it always indicate the presence of 
any special aptitude§ but in most cases there is som© correlation 
between these elements* The parents 1 job is therefor© to encourage 
their children* s interest^ actively and try to see that these interests 
do not remain superficial but become deeply rooted and stable* Some 
children quickly become enthusiastic about a given kind of work but cool 
off as soon as the first difficulties or obstacles become apparent* With 
such children it is unrealistic to hope that appropriate aptitudes will 
eventually form and develop * 

x Krupska.ja, N.K.: Works, Vol . IV, Edition A.P.N., TiSFSR, iff., 1959. 
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Another criterion is the quickness or ease 
manage to acquire particular skills and abilities. This capacity may 
= evident in vet* young Chiltoen or in older ones Speed of 



‘become evident in very “ . r ., vnwnwr and it 

assimilation is not always a guarantee of aptit^, howeier, and 

is important to remember, in this connection, thaw woxk done q c y 
must still fae up to standard# 



to individual will thus be considered gifted if he is able to 
a-BimUaieTiiviv occupation quickly and .ell, if he Picks up the 
relevant skills and abilities more easily than ether people and 
S thTcoSse of his work or training, ha achieves results .all above 

the average* 



Manv parents worry whether, in general, it is possible to develop 
aptitS type It activity or another. Certainly it can be don.: 

aptitudes develop in the course of work - they grow up through work. 
While acknowledging this, however, it has to be r«B«n*.rel t ] hat x. 

ohjeotiva set is ^^/hig^ fosiiSe l^vo^ tL hoped-for 

results will not always be achieved*, the skills and abilities acquired 
will be too few and too poor in relation to the time and ef ort 
expanded* 



An art from the matter of interests and aptitudes (the "I want to” 

sj s^rsLr' s^usrj: qg q3£? rr 



school, the family and society. 



It often happens that occupational choice is swayed by the fact 
that son., job or other is currently pcp^« or 

expanding opport^ities. EeoOTt observation ^^ation) have a very 
trades (especially xn radi o, e _ , „ d „ irls while some service 

safaris s sxnzsrs 

at all. It is not wise to chccee an occupaUon solely « '^’’££ 11 . 

as the twentieth century as an era »^t«tool^, ^ ^ o£ 

production cafl fc/iarS nlbera of workers with technioal tramrngi 



Kaluga, 1968. . , . 
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is ‘borne in mind when attempts are being made to interest him m an 
occupation, a good many disappointments and useless emotion can be 
avoided as there will be fewer oases where they turn out to be 
unfitted for the occupation selected. Parents should gi ^ M ' 

the uhvsician in good time to ascertain whether there are any 
indications advisfng against certain occupations for their child In 
the USSR such consultations are available in district polyclinics 
doctors specialising in the treatment of adolescents. The doctors have 
at their disposal an inventory of such indications affecting - 
vocational training and employment of young people. 

Choosing an occupation gives rise to many difficulties today. 
Specialisation is at such a pitch that, without S peoialtraining,ii » 
becoming impossible to find a way through the mao. of different jobs 
in every branch of industry and economic activity, what d ° ”y“ 
andgirls really know about it? It appears from inquires that their 
Sowledge of the world of work is in fact very limited. They know 
about very few types of occupation, in proportion to the numbernow in 
A vast country-wid e campaign needs to ^^sgd,JhroMa 

provide inf^ matlon on cu rjjn^ jobs, 

thg"type~of work they involve and their career prospects, \ 

The more that youngsters know about different jobs, the easier 
it will ?e lor them to settle down in life. The task of informing them 
shouid, however, begin in the home. In general, school children do not 
know very much about their parents' work It is something i 
know where their parents work and have some idea o± what do 

is. Very few of them can say what their father and morher actual jr 
Parents should talk about their work with their children, * el 
what they do and what the articles they make are useful for. If they 
have the^opportunity they should show the children where *£ey work, 
explaining at the same time what sort of work is done in the factory, 
etc.; this would be the first step in familiarising them with the 
different oeeuoations. Parents could go much further - they cou l. 
c^e ll the school and talk about their work “d ory with a 

group of pupils. The parents of a whole class of * 

cover between them a great variety of jobs. They nlSrJ^f their 
ohildren a very lively picture of the content and nature of their 

occupations^ 6 the^ career^prospect s, opportunities /ESS? 

th© knowledge and practical skills and aoilita.es of the people working 

in ilis sasas field# 

It is important to talk to children about how to + P r ®Pf^ ^ 

get a start in the occupation. Becoming familiar with t work ^of • 
their own parents and the jobs ..of other members of .he family wil 
help to broaden their ideas about how to earn a living. Special 
attention should he given to jobs at skilled worker level, since 
children often have mistaken ideas about them. The paren s a 
iSt to plaJ? Many eases have been noted where skilled production 

^era,^arra^ng *** interestinginterviowswith Sroups^of 

children, have inspired the youngsters with a liki g 
and respect for the workers. 

We have seen that i*‘ choosing an oooupation 
great many factors hav. .. bo toksn into ^<1. 

S»d aptitude for a given field of work} state of health} ™ e Jr® __ 
the occupation makes on the individual} social an economi * 
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To prepare their children for chooaini^ ^^oocuEatioii _.it,,i3 
nb/V| nfTT v p'cs^ntial for the parents to kno w where their children can 

There are various 

publications providing relevant information on the subject. 

Many parents think the best way for their children to embark on a 
career is through entering a higher education establishment ^recent 
research has proved this belief to be widespread). It 13 easy to 
understand why parents should think this. They earnestly want to see 
their children becoming very highly skilled specialists and are 
encouraged by the fast that the number of places in higher education 
in the USSR is increasing every year, and that the Soviet Union is the 
country with the highest number of students in the world. Sometimes, 
however, parents forget that the way to higher education may lie t^roug 
production work, where the youngsters learn the practical skills needed 
for their future occupation. For young people, production work is the 
school of life. It is no impediment to continued study. The network 
of correspondence and evening courses in the USoR is expanding vas _y. 
Labour legislation gives young production workers who undertake further 
study a whole series of advantages intended to help them to succeed. 



A considerable number of young people leaving the general schools 
go into production work. It is important to prepare them in advance for 
the choice of a suitable, skilled trade. For this purpose, they are made 
familiar with the different types of trade taught in the vocational 
schools and technical colleges. 



The preparation of young people for their occupational choice cannot 
he left to their last few months of school life. This preparation is a 
long process which takes place during their lessons, their extra- 
curricular activities, group activities and other tasks. 



The parents, however, who have wide experience and know better than 
anyone else the character, interests, stamina and state of health of their 
children, should help them, by giving suitable advice, to choose an 
occupation* They should help them develop a liking foa? “wopki without 
which real success is hardly possible in any field at all* 

To fit parents for this task the USSR has developed a widespread 
information campaign to disseminate educational and psychological data* 
Information on education and training in attitudes to work laid on * 
vocational guidance is made available on a mass basis. This campaign is 
conducted through the press, radio and television! there are regular 
broadcasts and TV programmes for parents, and there is a broad coverage 
of lectures and '’parents* universities"- for their benefit* Eminent 
professors, teachers and various social organisations have an. active 
part in this network. Special series of educational books and pamphlets 
and other educational materials are brought out specially to help parents 
in bringing up their childreni - . ■ ' 

General conclusion ♦ • • . * 

The occupational choice of boys and girls cannot be left to 
systematic counselling work on the school alone. It also depends on the 
parents* influence in educating the children at home. 
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The education and training for worlc provided in the rural schools 
take different forms? pupil participation in the production team 
(brigades), agricultural experimental work and study groups for young 
mechanics, technicians, inventors and naturalists. 

It is normal practice for the kolkhozy and sovkhoay to help the 
schools in providing braining for works they supply the schools with 
the necessary equipment (tractors and other machinery) and make available 
fields and farm facilities for organising the work of the children’s 
production brigades, they supply qualified instructors for the pupils 
and specialists to look after the placement of rural school-leavers. 

Throughout the ten— year school pr ogr ornrn e the rural schools allocate 
two hours a week to "training for work". During the summer months 
practical agricultural work is organised on the basis of one full week 
for the children in the fifth and sixth years of school, two full weeks 
for those in the seventh year and a month for pupils in their ninth year# 



The children can also attend optional courses to supplement their 
training for work from the seventh year onwards. 



The content of the training^for-work syllabus in rural schools is 
based on the following principles? 

— farm work is linked with technical subjects (or with service 
occupations in so far as the girls are concerned)) 

— a great variety of jobs should be carried out? soil preparation, 
sowing, cultivating and harvesting in the fields and vegetable 
plots, etc# | work in different stock-raising activities, 
poultry raising, providing forage for cattle, milking, etc. ; 

— the difficulty of the practical and experimental work is 
gradually increased) 

— both agrieul tural technology and mechanised agricultural 
techniques are taught) 
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in the course of theix* training- for work pupils in the ninth 
and tenth year classes carry out practical work ( pr aktikum) 
related to their lessons in the basic sciences} 

in their fifth, sixth and seventh years the pupils work in the 
rural school workshops and on the rural school plots; 

in the top classes the pupils work in the production brigades, 
in the work and recreation camps and jhe forests in the school 
district} 

* ■<* ■ * 

their training for work is based on polytechnical education 
principles. 
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The application of the polyueohnioal principle to basic science 
education means that the pupils* studies are closely related to life 
and work and the development of the national economy? and this is ^ 
reflcc l; cd jn the new syl 1 ah.i for the general schools. Similarly? in the 
training for work? the most important aspects of the natural sciences 
(on which agricultural, production is based) must be included in the 
syllabus, 

Th© \vel 1 -known Soviet educationists and political leadcTx 3* 

M.I. Kalinin and Mrs. 2T,K„ Krupskaja? have often drawn attention to the 
need to create a link between the subjects studied and the work methods 
applied in the different branches of the economy. Establishing such 
a link between instruction in the natural sciences and training for 
work means that the teacher has to understand the technological and 
economic bases of agricultv 1 production and be familiar with the various 
agricultural establishments near the school as well as the distinctive 
characteristics of the work in the kollchozy and soblchozy where the 
school youth brigades work* 

The methods applied in the rural schools to forge the link between 
basic science teaching and work are founded on (l) the pupils class 
work in physics? chemistry? biology and mathematics? (2) their work wi 
plants? animals and farm machinery in the course of their practical work 
and experiments on the school plots? and (3) their participation in 
production work in the kolkhozy and sovkhozy in theii brigades. 

The application of their knowledge of physics, biology and chemistry 
enables the pupils to get a better grasp of the working principles of 
internal combustion engines, the role of chemical fertilizers? the 
principles of agricultural mechanisation and the technology of 
agricultural cultivation* 

The tasks the teacher sets his pupils must be accompanied by 
instructions on the working methods to he used. The instructions are 
intended to help the children to carry out the job on their own, ihe 
children are thus brought gradually to ^ork independently* 

Experimental work is an important feature of polytechnical education 
and training for work in rural schools. Experimenting develops a 
creative attitude to agricultural work, develops the pupils perceptive 
faculties and helps them to enlarge their knowledge of basic science and 
learn how to apply research methods. 

The content and methods of the experimental work are related to the 
age of the pupils. In the primary classes they do their first experimental 
triads with growing seeds and plants? they observe the change xn the 
growth and development of the plants. They also try their hand growing, 
tuberous and leguminous plants* 
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In the fourth to seventh years, the pupils 1 agricultural work on 
the school plots still has an experimental bias. They 1 arm how to 
grow plants by doing simple experiments. The results they obtain are 
of course standard in agricultural science and avant-garde practices 
(they have not yet had the necessary training for their work to lead to 
any new discoveries). The pupils in the terminal classes already have 
some experimental work experience and they try to find solutions for 
new problems of import to agricultural progress, from both the production 
and the scientific points of view. 

The value of this experimental work depends on a number of factors. 
It is most important that it should be planned with an eye to increasing 
the production in the kolkho&y and sovkhoay . 

It is equally important to see that all the necessary equipment 
is available, that the pupils are adequately supervised by qualified 
personnel and that the results achieved are checked and taken into 
account later on. 

The experimental work should he so planned that the pupils are 
encouraged to work independently. They should take part in the 
selection of the work projects? they must learn to derive basic theory 
from their experiment s, write up their own technical records, plans and 
diagrams* The pupils are divided into small groups or teams for this 
experimental workf each team is expected to complete on its own the full 
series of tasks planned* 

■ One of the most important tasks in the polytechnics! education of 
the rural pupils is to ensure that they have adequate opportunity to 
assimilate up-to-date techniques in cultivation and animal husbandry* 

In this connection, the experience of a large number of rural 
schools in the Krasnodar and Ku^by^ev districts and 60 schools around 
Rostov, as well as many others, deserves attention* In these schools 
pupils in the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth year classes show a keen 
interest in mechanised agricultural techniques* Under their teachers , 
and experienced tractor drivers they are given the opportunity to 
become familiar .v/ith the construction and use of tractors and learn how 
to couple up seed drills and use watering equipment* They learn th©^ 
skills needed for mechanised ploughing, sowing and harvesting operations* 
Many of them finally find employment in one of the many mechanised farm 
operations# 

In a number of rural schools ("Zarja ICoInmuniJsma ,, in the Moscow 
area, !? Gul l k@vici ,, (Krasnodar) and "Samarsko©” (Rostov)), pupils study 
tractors as well as oars# This is an experiment which is showing good 
results* 

The organisation of training for work is more difficult in the 
terminal classes (ninth and tenth years of schooling)* Experience over 
the past few years and research in the schools has, however, lad to 
th© development of courses in practical work ( praktikum) on the following 
thsmeat tractors-.. field crops, market gardening, fruit growing, animal 
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husbandry, ^tc^^Tbfs^tL^^ris S*T£ ** 

and motor mechanics, This Poetical wor . V duction of the farms 

pupils* interests and to ^^^^ItSal^roduciion needs, the number 

Tr eiuipment available. Tte studies 

the children .have already completed “^^“^ a ^" S iSen«“d“atio„, 
planning the programme o P r ^ . • maotical skills and experience of 

f artwork, an produotion^praotice (proiavodstvennaja praktilsa) is usually 
done in the course of their brigade or team production v ork. 

Optional courses are arranged for additional training f» "°^c* Xt 
is multipurpose in character and intended ^ stimul ate th 
. . -ivi -preron t agricultural activities* u _ 

in the relevant kolkhozy pay slips (cetork-normirovscrk). 

It is important to note that the praotical »ork (supplemented by the 

trSSng for a given level of qualification rn a given agricultural 
occupation- 

T„ m<mv of t he rural schools in the Stavropol* and Voronea districts 
In many o training for work through these and optional 

pupils can complete their training * ifioationt tractor driver, 

"rafser"rato^y aSLtant.'etc. Many pupils after lear. ing 
a Sade at sited go on to *crk in a kolkhoz or sovkhoz. 

Many rural general schools will b ? operation 

farm techniques and stock raising, 111 4om 197 0^71 onSLrds for their 
^frm^claS^upSs,^ pSposHeing generally to expand the training 
of agricultural mechanics# 

an inSrSt 

b nt Se ^lI^The^LlcKTf' • ♦*«*- 

conveying manure in the animal husbandry section of a kolkhos. 






The pupils- -.i„ventl^e»^e of re^ practical value, 
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people are developing a technical turn of mind, stimulating their 
interest in modern agricultural methods and being prepared for work: 
with farm machinery* 

To do work that is of benefit to the community is also of great 
importance in the pupils’ training for work* Tills is mostly organised 
by units within the Komsomol (Young Communists Movement) and the pioneer 
groups. The children help the kolkhosy and sovkhosy meet their targets 
on time 5 they take part in the campaigns to stop soil erosion, look 
after public parks and gardens, etc., do forestry jobs, help create 
urban green belts, collect medicinal herbs, work on nature conservation, 
etc. Of course this socially useful work is integrated with their 
training for work in general and their education for agricultural 
activities. 

The class teachers (Klassnyj rukovodit el • ) and other teaching staff, 
school heads and managers of kolkhosy and sovkhosy all have a part to 
play in rationalising the pupils’ work for the community and ensuring 
its educative effect on' the youngsters. It is vitally important to 
determine the precise objectives of the tasks, see that they are properly 
planned and organised and put into operation, ensure that all the pupils 
are involved, supervise them and see that their achievements are made 
known to and appreciated by the public. 

One of the main objectives of the schools is to give the pupils 
enlightened vocational guidance and prepare them for choosing their future 
careers in full knowledge of the facts* 

The ways and means and methods of providing vocational guidance for 
the pupils are many and varied; familiarisation, in the course of their 
training for work, with the various occupations and "branches of 
production; basic science study; discussions v/ith class teachers and 
other teaching staff; visits to agricultural un dart akings; meetings and 
lectures on relevant topics; opportunities to work at centres for young 
technicians and naturalists; their practical work for the benefit of the 
community and the various forms of liaison between the school and 
production undertakings, and with pupils 1 parents; use of press, cinema, 
television, radio and printed publicity material, etc* 

Vocational guidance bureaux are set up in the schools* The role 
of their training for work in agricultural production is of special 
importance in steering the pupils towards work in the kolkhosy and 
sovkhosy* 

Experience and research show the following to be the most important 
factors influencing pupils In the choice of an agricultural occupation: 

— \ training in work attitudes from a vary early age; f .77 .. ; . 

— lessons in agricultural" technology in their fifth year class; 

— work with machinery; 

— production work in the pupil teams or brigades; 

.*». experimental work; . . 77' . - 7* r 
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- creative technical work in study groups; 

- the example of parents, well-known engineers, teachers 
and specialists in agricultural work; 

- the prestige of agricultural occupations in the community; 

- the modernisation - industrialisation - of agricultural methods; 

- the rise in the educational level and material conditions of 
life in rural areas. 

The general secondary education the pupils get in the rural 
schools and't he polytechnics! nature of their preparation for work an 
modern apiculture enable them, when they leave school, to work in other 
■branches 0 of economic activity, while continuing to study if t ey so wi D 

The work that they do in their production teams or 
s-DeciallY important both for their vocational guidance and for thea 
training^ for work. The first such brigade was set up in *955 in the 
Stavropol’ district. Soon afterwards there was a vast oxtcnsi n 
foment in .very region and republic, their value hae been conclusive 
and widely approved, and they have become an effective means oi 
educating ruJal children and organising their training for work. 

In the Russian Federation alone (RSFBR) there were 2 million school- 
children enrolled in the brigades in 1969. 

The strength and vitality of the brigades, and their value derive 
from the contribution they make to achieving the main o^cotivc of 
education of the youngs their preparation for playing active part 
in building the new society* 

The facilities needed by the brigades - equipment and land - 
are provided by the kolkhozy and sovkhozy, The brigade i _ - 
vital links in the system of education and training or wor 
XU3T al s cho ol * 

The Marxist-Leninist principle of relating ? d ^ a ^^ 0 |°JJ° dUC ' fciVe 

qualities and preparation for makone a well- 
choice of futuxe onxssx* 

The brigade is primarily a work unit which the pupils join to carry 
out profile work for the benefit of the wh ole 

educative value is immense, the pupl * loglthfr has 

for the community while the people s tradition 1 country, 

L educational impact. Working together for the^ood of the country, 

the pupils become aware that their work i t intereet 
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qualities needed for the new society* 

The operational hase of the brigade is generally a camp set up^ 
somewhere in the fields. Here there will he light "buildings containing 
a laboratory for applied chemistry, lecture room, recreat i room, a 
camp kitchen where the pupils prepare their meals; a root od— over 
canteen; tents, caravans, or special dormitory facilities. There vaii 
also be tractors, combines, seed drills and other machinery allocated 
to the brigade, and every camp will have suitable arrangements and 
premises for recreation, rest aim leisure activities. The equipment is 
supplied by the kolkhosy and sovkhozy and the pupils help to set it up. 
The camp facilities do not call for any great expenditures its 
principal riches will be the abundance of green spaces and the flowers 
the children grow, the good country air, the nearby forests, rivers 
and lakes. 

Each brigade consists of a number of groups which may he either 
"multipurpose" or "specialised". The pupils are drawn from the seventh, 
eighth and ninth year classes, and occasionally from the fif ^h and 
sixth years as well. At the head there is a pupils* brigauj council 
and a "pupil —brigadier". The Komsomol unit and self-government brigade 
institution are called upon to encourage to the maximum application the 
principles of independent work and sustained effort in all the pupils 
farm and socio-political activities. 

The daily life of the brigade, its work and recreation follow a set 
pattern. The first half of the day is devoted to works 2 to 6 hours, 
according to the age of the pupil; the output norms are similarly 
decided on an age basis. The pupils stay in the camp for 2 to 6 weeks. 

The pupils* production work (proizvodstvennaja, praktika) is also 
based on the brigade system. It consists mainly in production work, work 
with machinery, agricultural experimental work, specific tasks, 
rationalisation and technical innovation. 

It has already been pointed out that one of the main objectives of 
polytechnioal training for work is to give the pupils skills in tractor 
driving, use of combines and other machinery. Their training in these 
jobs is done in the brigades, under the instruction of experienced 
teachers, mechanics, tractor drivers and machine operators. The pupils 
learn new methods of mechanised cultivation* The result is that many of 
them afterwards choose jobs connected with agricultural mechanisation. 

In recent years, for example, 127 pupils of a general school in the 
Voronez district have obtained Category 3 tractor-driver mechanic 
certificates, general school in Kazakhstan trained over 300 
agricultural mac hin ery operators through work in the brigades. 

The experimental work done by the brigades is certainly very useful 
in developing in the pupils a critical and innovative attitude to 
agricultural work, but it has immense important for agricultural 
production as well. Here is a typical example. 
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The experimental work of a general school (the "Kostenskaja") is 
■II known and. highly esteemed throughout the Yoro nez district an 
ZILT ihe^ocS koikhol has assigned 75 hectares of arable land for 
the work of its brigades. Experimental work has been going on ere since 
1958, in trials of different species of wheat, maize, beano, peas and 
buckwheat, and particular attention is being given to studying t 
eSSts of organic and mineral fertilizers and micro-elements. 



The kolkhoz 

work. 



i proud of the pupils* achievements from their 
which is basically a matter of scientific research. 

SS seeds for the use of the kolkhon 

Being able to apply in actual production the results of their 
experimental work is a powerful incentive to the pupils to do exeat... 
work in agriculture* 

t h enf* t o V f ur the r str and the acquisition of practical skills but also 
a generally high level of education. 

While going about its practical work for the community, the brigade 

does not neglect arti. 3 ^he children take up 

recreation. Every day after the me ^ newspapers and books and 

the leisure activitxes • Sudv Soups, ?hey are specially keen 
discuss things m h ^ lay chessf sing, dance and play musical 

rSST: volleyball, basketball, football. They hike and 
go swimming, fishing, etc. 

Gatherings are arranged between brigades, and meetings with local 
avant-garde agricultural workers said representatives of the artis 
world. .. There are shows and artistic performances an spor s 
competitions. 

the children. The adventurous style of lire anayvor*. ^ 

lights tL; and is one of the reasons why the brigades are^so ^ 

popular. 7/hoever becomes a member o: t^lTkeep* in touch long after they 

El positive^Snfluence on its members^ 

that they feel throughout their lives. 
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It is very important, however, that the educative work of the 
brigade should be linked with the instruction given in the school during 
the rest of the year; it must, in fact, constitute a continuation of. 

that education* 

Experience in the general school of the village of Homatec (in the 
Poltava district) has shown that the brigade is an excellent means of 
education and that it hardens the young farmers-to-be in preparation for 
the fatigue of their work. The first brigade there was started seven 
years ago, and in the last three years, 56 pupils have gone off to work 
in the kolkhos immediately after finishing their schooling* - y 
as team-leaders, mechanics, cultivators and stockmen. There a 
45 specialists at the kolkhoz, and all of thorn are former pupils of the 
Homateo school* 

The brigades have supplied the kolkhozy and sovkhozy of the USSR 
with hundreds of thousands of trained mechanics, steelmen and 
cultivators. In Kazakhstan, for example, thanks to the work of the 
brigades and to a rational organisation of training for work and the 
placement of rural schoolchildren, more than 4° per cent of the school 
leavers from the rural general schools in the years i960 to i960 ha e 
stayed in the Republic to work in the kolkhozy and sovkhozy. And as 
they have been trained for individual, creative work, many of these 
former pupils have become known as innovators and avant-garde 
agricultural workers. 

Expansion, strengthening and improvement of the brigades are the 
factors that will make for improvements in education and training m 
attitudes to and orienting the pupils towards work on the land in the 
kolkhozy and sovkhozy* 
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"Training for work" (trudovoe obucSenio) in a general education 
school may be regarded both as a subject to be taught and as an 
educational process in the widest sense, where the pupils engage in 
practical activities under the direction of a teacher. 

The present report deals with the methods used to give training 
for work its character of an educational process in this latter, wider 
sense, A universally accepted psychological principle served as the 
point of departures i.e. the human being is moulded and developed in 
the course of appropriate activity. It is our view, moreover, that 
training for work is an integral part of the whole educational process 
and for this very reason must be founded on the achievements of Soviet 
educational theory# 

According to Soviet educational theory, teaching is defined as the 
practice of different types of activity of the teacher and the pupils, 
under the teacher’s direction, with a view to having the pupils acquire 
a given amount of knowledge. For every type of activity the various 
methods of instruction are selected by the teacher according to the 
pedagogical objectives set. The content of the instruction, its 
objectives and methods determine the choice of the lorm to be given 
to the actual instruction. , 

The methods applied in training for work have been determined in 
the light of the conditions peculiar to this type of training* 

(a) the lessons in training for work may be arranged in schoolrooms, 
laboratories, school workshops, the grounds of experimental 
agricultural schools, training bays in industrial plants or in 

.production training workshops, or in the production shops them- 
selves and on the farmlands of the kolkhosy or sovkhozyj 

(b) the pupils* activity in the course of the lessons is planned so that 
they not only will acquire new ideas and knowledge but above all. 
will more easily acquire practical abilities and skills and, at he 
same time, produce actual material objects of some utility? 

(c) as regards source material to be studied by the pupils, particular 

importance is attached to real life objects such as working 
implements, materials, machinery and apparatus , and to technical 
processes such, as assembly and fitting! } 

(&) training for work comprises a series of stages* during some of 
■ which, considerable weight is given to individual teaching? 

(e) the main objective of the education received by the pupil in the 

course of his training for work is to inculcate and develop in h 
the inherent qualities of an avant-garde worker in a socialist, 
communist society! . / 

(f) the guiding role in the education and training process ^oesnot _ 
belong exclusively to the teacher but may equally well be fulfilled 
by an^engineer, a technician, an agronomist or a skilled worker. 
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Methods used In training fog* work 

Classification of the methods used must necessarily he somewhat 
artificial, sines in practice each method is usually used in combination 
with others. For example, in giving the pupils instructions, use io 
made of explanations, demonstrations or the presentation of the actual 
-objects being studied? teaching aids and models are used, and 
demonstrations of practical work motions? recourse is had to technical 
books and papers. During practical or laboratory work, the pupils are 
given written instructions, refer to manuals or textbooks, have direct 
guidance from the teacher, carry out experiments, solve technical 
problems and observe objects and phenomena# 

There are differing points of view as to the appropriate 
classification of the teaching method- used. Educationists are disposed 
to classify the methods according to criteria such as the source from 
which the pupils* knowledge is derived, the objectives of the training, 
or the type of procedure on which the teacher’s and the pupils’^ 
activities are b a, sad, A classification based on a number of criteria 
together may he admissible, V/hatever principles may be adopted, the 
objective is to help the teacher to choose and apply judiciously the 
most suitable methods in the context of the actual conditions under which 
the lesson is being given. 

It is our opinion that the most suitable classification is according 
to the objectives to he achieved in the course of the training for work. 
It is vital, however, to hear in mind the special characteristics of the 
objects and processes being studied. 

There are seven principal objectives to be achieved in the course 
of lessons for training for work, 

1, The acquisition by the pupils of new knowledge on the principles 
governing the operation and construction of technical equipment. 

2, The acquisition by the pupils of new knowledge of the principles 
governing technological processes and the actual functioning of these . 
processes. 

3, Formation in the pupils of the practical skills and abilities 
involved in handling technical material and equipment, 

4, Formation in the pupils of the practical skills and abilities 
involved in performing technical operations. 

5, Familiarisation of the pupils with the principles of the 
organisation and economics of production, of mechanisation and 
automation applied to production, of work organisation and the 
operational content of the trades most c omm only practised* 

6* Encouragement of the pupils to do socially useful work, and 
production work to particular. 
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Testing the knowledge, practicrl skills and abilities of the 

^ * 

*j w-'i- ««* 

abovo* 

By the "acquisition of knowledge" we mean the action trough whioh 

the pupils lea?n sheet or become 'tTjfiZZ tfSnderstend 

independently and with the help of the teaoher an & 

»* hy the teaoher, 

ST^tSS*^-. and Ug^^ihS^S. ^iST*” 
ESSlSS.'S Sfna, h h :t P Sso: which is JK*** **“ 

^oSfe^^rsIdl^elh^oSn^ei^t^eltuIiee 

"Formation of practical skills” ^ 0 P ^“°®eretime^Widl“ 

pupils to perf J™ iJ P She prioLs implies active fork on the 

par? 1 of he* 1 pupil! thlmselSes (ohservatiene, 

By "formation of abilities" ia meant a oomple* p?2“f ® 
and perfecting practical slcills with a vi.« to developing the pupii 
ability to perform certain operations automatically. 

Familiarisation of the pupils wi^ ProduotionJglt and. 
iB a multipurpose polytechnics!, activity. d ,1 . t0 

interviews, visits to plants, projection of films, slides, 

Integrating the pupils into socially useful £g. 

pupils &». - 

is of particular importance in this connection. 

Accessing the pupils' knowledge, ability and Practical skillies 

on throughout the training for war ’ teacher's observations 

stages become the main feature of a less™. T t J e “e"al tests of 
and his discussions with the pupils alternate th spec-ar 

both theory and practical work. 

Our experimental work in training for a PP^ e ^ p ^° ided a basis for 

and an analysis of our exp ®f i ® n ' ^achi^^ ^procedures used in this 
? r ^fgf C “S^I^SKabS 4 ^ K%he objectives of the 
lessons? This classification is reproduced below. 
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How training for work la organised 



According to Soviet educational theory, the practical organisation o j. 
lessons of training for work is governed by various factors* the number 
of pupils, the place and timing of the instruction, tho order in which 
the pupil s 1 activities take place, the processes used by the teachers to 
direct these activities. 

As a general rule it is organised in classroom lessons. But a lessen 
in training for work differs from lessons on social and political subjects, 
the sciences or mathematics since it has certain inherent features which 
are the direct result of the conditions (referred to above) under which 
this training takes place* 

Lessons in training for work may be arranged in three different 
patterns depending on the number of pupils involved; the class lesson* 
i.e, the same for the whole class ( frontalnaaa) j through the organisation 
of small groups or teams of pupil sj through individual tuition# 

In the class lesson the pupils do work which is exactly the same in 
nature and content for each of them* Such lessons may be organised for the 
whole class (35 or 36 pupils)* but it is more common for the class to be 
split into two equal groups* The lessons usually 3.ast an. hour and 
half* with a half-way break of 10 to 15 minutes# There are three main 
types of class lessons 

(a) mainly theoretical s tho pupils study the operating principles 
and the construction of materials and equipment* principles and 
proced ur es in technical processes* basic elements of economics 
and production organisation* etc# 

(b) dovel oprnent of practical skills and abilities* the pupils ream 
how to handle technical materials and equipment* to use 
appropriate methods and processes for technical operational to 
manufacture socially useful objeotsj 

(o) study visits to plants; the pupils become familiar* inrough 

observation and interview discussions, with production work and 
with different trades# 

At any stage in the course of lessons modelled on these three patterns* 
some other form of organisation may temporarily be adopted — teamwork or 
individual tuition - but these latter forms are more usual when the object 
of the lesson is practical work on a specific task ( tomaticeski j 
praktikum) or practice in production work ( proisvodstrennaju praktika) # 

Work in small groups is likely to be organised for some particular 
topic in the syllabus after the pupils have studied the corresponding 
theoretical data and been initiated in the practical skills involved* 
Practical work t>n particular topics will take up several successive 
training for work lessons* in the course of which the pupils will cover a 
planned series of practical, exercises (including laboratory and production 
work) for that particular part of the syllabus* The teacher divides his 
class into small groups of two or three pupils* For each group (or team) 
one pupil is designated team leader* If possible the number of teams should 
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n?he work plan (see table below) must be brought to the P U P^®' 

list of the specific tasks in question. 

Tt e-hould be pointed out that from the point of view of educational 
praf Lf if is muSh more usual to adopt the class lesson method for 
teaching practical work than any other method. 

The class lesson pattern of instruction makes it easier to establish 
the relation between theory and practice and to follow a logi 

JUSSIS « 

Lu\t°: s : h :o: e ?hf pri:tSs d :u n fhouid u «»«« *- «»• 

phase of the syllabus. 




The time alloeated to these lessons is 2 hours a ^ toxinf the 

school yeaflnd 6 hours a day during .’SES* Stable, 
training for work lessons are an integral part of the sen 
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It is the teacher who decides the order in which the pupils* 
activities are to he organised in training for work lessens. According 
to the methods he chooses, he prepares an appropriate work programme 
for each lesson* individual work, application of safety rules an sa e 
work habits, etc. Doth the teaching methods and their application are 
carefully planned in advance by the teacher. 

In selecting the methods for giving the training for work and 
deciding on the best way to apply them, the teacher must take into 
account all the conditions governing the whole educational process. 
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- How should the children "be grouped? 

- What shape of plot should be groups be set to work on, broad 
or long and narrow (broad plots are more difficult for the 
children to work and long narrow strips more difficult to 

supervise)? ' , . _ 

- How could the children best be introduced to the system of 

mutual supervision? t , . , , 

- What arrangements would be best for the rest-breaks - should 
all the children have them together or should they take them 
by groups? 

- What should be done with the individual pupils or groups who 
finish their jobs ahead of time? 

_ jj ow should the pupils whose work was of a low standard be dealt 
with? and so on* 



Several years of experience has enabled us to work out the general 
educational requirements to be applied to the organisation of the 
children's collective work in sections* groups* etc** in this work ana 
recreation camp# * 

The teacher’s job is to make sure that the following conditions are 
fulfilled* ” 



- the children must understand the basic objectives of the 
community work and the best way to achieve chem? 

_ -the system of organisation must be suited to the nature of the 
work and, at the same time, fit in with the educational purpose} 

- the work must be equitably distributed and the tasks within t e 

children's capacity} * , 

- appropriate instructions must be given for the children s 

guidance! . 

- work standards must be set as regards time, stages to oe 
followed and key points determined} the group is the vita 



work unit} . 

- positive attitudes to the work must be inculcated} 

- health and safety rules must be observed} 

_ interests of the wo^k » psychologically favourable 

environment must he created} instructions must be given to the 
pupils to improve the standard of their work} 

- the tasks and responsibilities must be allocated so as to get 
the children to supervise each other. 

The teachers have noted a number of interesting facts in connection 
with the "work semostre" (trudovoj semestr) in the summer camp. The 
pupils in the top classes at school who had gone to the work and 
recreation camp were more active and took more interes in ® - 
problems of the school. They took a close interest in the work 
programme and knew how to analyse it and plan its implementati . . 

During: lessons they were more attentive than the pupils h ^ ® 

?o camp a^d Sere readier to carry out their teachers’ recomm^dations 
for independent study, and to work out the mos* suitable na 

for their work both at school and at home. In other words, J^ey 
showed more interest in learning and, in particular, wanted to g 
grasp of the bases of scientific work organisation. 



O 
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Points were , awarded in the competition on the following basiss 




The most useful sort of competition in developing the pupils 1 civic 
sense is one which reflects the aspirations of our society in tho USSR, 
and of all workers everywhere, and forms part of tho national competitive 
movement. This is the type which stimulates the youngster to break 
records, not just for his personal glory but for the good of all* The 
children are proud of their group 1 s successes and throw themselves, body 
and soul, into their work for the greater benefit of the whole camp 
community. 

There are some special features about the process of allocating jobs 
in a summer camp* In our camp, "Youth", the procedure is as fcllowss the 
Council of Organisers first meet to hear the group reports and then plan 
the jobs for the next day, each group is told what it will have to do 
and the best way (the recommended way) to share out the work among the 
members | each group is given its own work schedule and the key points to 
observe in doing it* An appraisal of the work done is announced by the 
camp director to the children at evening roll— call before the children go 
off to their club activities* Next morning, after breakfast, the pupils 
are lined up for general assembly and told about their tasks for the day, 
and each group is told what it has to do* Then all the pupils are given 
brief general instructions! specific instructions and demonstrations are 
given later at the work site (e*g* how to harvest the cabbages or 
cucumbers) * The children are given a list of the jots* When the work is 
finished, they go to the sobkhoz representative who immediately gives an 
oral appraisal, corrects and advises on how to do the job better* The 
group leader fills in the "work register", which the agronomist or 
agricultural technician visas, comments on the quality of the work. 

From the very beginning'of the camp work, the teachers found they were 
faced with completely new educational and organisational problems* The 
educational value of the children 1 s work in the camp depended on the 
teachers* finding the right answers* The following are just some of these 
problems s 
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Recreation organiser s; 

- organise staffing and roster of camp clubsi _ 

- -organise meetings and group activities, cinema outings, radio 
broadcasts over the camp loudspeakers! ‘bring out the camp wall- 

board newspaper! „ 

- organise cultural activities in the village rural youth recreation 

centre. 



In guiding the activities of the camp organisers we have tried 
to avoid having the discussions lapse into mere generalities* we 
want them to make concrete proposals* In the camp headquarters the 
motto is "When discussing - say what you want!". 

We have found that knowledge of the principles of work organisation 
has a very positive impact in helping the children to develop their 
organisational ability and their attitude to the work. They become 
more aware of the importance of the jobs they have to do, try to plan 
the stages in its accomplishment, analyse their own progress and apply 
rational met?aods* 

Competitiveness, provided it is carefully planned from fk® 
educational point of view, has a positive influence on the children 
activity. It makes the children participate more actively in the 
various tasks and encourages them to appraise and analyse the work 
process# 



Competitions are organised at three levels in our youth camps 
between the groups, between the camp and the sovkhos youth group, and 
between our camp and another one nearby. Each group is given a 
"work register" (trudovoj pasport) in which are entered: the amount and 
quality If the work done by the group, and whether the organisation 
of the work is good or not so good. 



Competition between the pupils has had to meet certain pedagogical 
* a « ^ 4 e which.* QUitS 



requirements. One of the most important is 



the extent to which* quite 

an art from the actual manufacture oi a particular it am 5 the 
competition develops in the children new practical skills and abilities 
or refines the skills they alreqdy possess. 



Applied to work performed in a youth camp a competitive system 
must reflect the basic objectives of the camp work. 

The motto we have adopted for our competition iss 

"If you don't know - we'll teach you, 

If you can't do it - we'll help you, 

If you won't — we'll make you". 
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What are the functions of these units and leaders" 



The General Assembly, meets once a week tos approve Ae work 
programme p welcome new arrivals or expel camp offenders 5 modify the 
work programme! stimulate and encourage the group activities or impose 
sanctions! allocate funds# 



T he Council of Organisers ? 

— draws up the daily schedule j 

— receives the organisers 1 reports! 

supervises the running services and the implementation of the work 

plan§ 

— organises both the work and sports activities! 

— supervises the catering and health of the campf 

— keeps a record of the competitions# 

Section chiefa s 

— allocate group tasks and responsibilities! 

— assess work of the sections and their reports! 

— supervise the sports and recreation organisers* 

Group leaders s 

— all ©cats tasks to group members! 

— supervise the running of camp facilities! 

*- to keep a record of work tasks! 

— directly supervise the children* s work# 

Sports organisers ^ 

— organise morning physical training! 

— supervise the hygiene of the campj 

— organise competitions and* hikes# 
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, j -i_ o TiaVa-ppnlto He took the view that any 

active child. fc;omnmnity sel f-man agement . patterns. 

The works of outstanding Soviet educationists are a ml ^ e of 
suggestions for our work 

for example, has show how ^na^magVr JJ ^ on the link 

developed in every child, *rs. the proper organisation of 

between training in organisa ion the" latter bringing out the aptitudes 
child community self-management, the latter cringing 

of children for community effort. 

Research workers have recently brought to light some of the traits 

SSBSS^gswe- — 

for in their "leader" were, above all, to- have. 



or gar icing ability 
courage 

the respect of older comrades 

skill at sports 

energy' 

intelligence 

resourcefulness 



61# 

36# 

32# 



26# 

15# 

11 # 



The replies shorn “^“^Sility whieh^an^'^I^lopearin ^ 
children themselves. It ^ tteough creating situations 

cSung Si recSrocS fecognition of subordination and authority. 

m planning the carp eel^anagerent ^ SlS* 

that the activities called for the hire P ution of lobs gave every 
in the life of the camp, and that the da. ■*»“““* ^ fe ^ WO rk of 

individual the chance to solve “ . h ad to be found that would 

the community. A self-management structure had to be 

give every pupil in turn the oppor i^i y + Q authority in the productive 
responsibility and to accept subordination to authority n J ±1 

work of the camp as well as in sports an 'tS>m of the Committee of the . 

self-QOnagement structure Mother «i” the dlr.cicr of the 

Young Communist “n^lg^krenf t»M of camp activity, 
school, corresponded to the ainerem. 



1 Cf, "Sovetskaja pedagogika", Ho, 10, 1963, p. 35 
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After thi ^ preparatory work, v;hich gave them self-confidence, the 
pupils in the senior classes started to draw up work projects to be 
carried out at the comp* 

They selected general as well as more specific objectives? 

- to plan the agricultural work in such a way that the pupils would 
be able to make us© of what they had learned at school i 

- systematically to integrate all the pupils in work for Socialised 
pro due t i on 1 * and teach them how to work as a community, 

- to develop a liking for farm work; 

- to train the pupils in the practical skills needed to organise work 
on a systematic basis§ 

- to develop, through work experience, character traits important 
throughout life - a serious attitude to work, accuracy, orderliness 
and concern to avoid waste | 

- rational use of working time and time off| 

- to help boost the sovkhoz farm output 5 

* to prepare the children for living in a community and for team work 
in production* 

Naturally the pupils having a hand in organising the camp were 
guided by their teachers, who helped them work out the basic principles 
for the activity of the camps collective work for running the camp 
(waiting at table, cleaning, etc*), work, sports, group cultural 
activities in the camp and in the neighbouring village, clubs and group 
activities, excursions, open air games, hikes, security guard and 
supervision* 

The basic formula for the work at the camp was? 

1. The task. Model rules, Timetable (both work and rest), 

2 # Allocation of duties and responsibilities* Self— management. 

3* Over-all plan of arrangements for work, classes. and sports*. 

4. Competitions. Celebrations. 

An important facet of the camp work plan was the preparation of the 
schedule for work and rest* In this camp, 11 Youth”, the pattern of 
collective living is laid down in a weekly and daily timetable for every 
type of activity# 

The pupils 1 life and work were designed to develop the children's 
capacity to manage their own affairs* In Soviet society, peoplo who can 
organise their own and their comrades 1 work, and who show initiative,, 
conscientiousness and judgement in solving common problems, are highly 
esteemed. We^are convinced that, under youth camp conditions, 
development of the desired self-management ability depends on the 
educational content of the work projects and the self-management 
infrastructure . 

* * 

Nowadays schools pay a good deal of attention to finding suitable 
patterns for self— management in the organisation of the daily tasks i 
new types of arrangement are being thought out and new structures set 
up, but often without suitable adaptation to children's activities. The 
features of self-management in child communities have been 
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There has been a vast expansion in work and recreation camps for 
urban schoolchildren in the USSR as effective educational institutions. 

Directing the educational work and life of the children in a camp 
and supervising their health and cultural development, all have their 
special individual isoits* 

When our local camp, "Youth", was set up, most of the organisational 
problems were dealt with by the pupils in the top classe-.^ 
preparatory work, the camp life and activities for the children, irm 
their^ first day Lt the camp until the end of the season, were all 
planned in advance* 

The first stage of preparatory work was to train comp War, 

rMrc^:oi a rZinr s rtS isrsLSrssii £ 

rjssssssL JafS; 

he SimSlISL^'yoSng^ers ^^oo^noto of the experienc^of other 
camps in the USSR and made their own independent analysis of tins 
experience* 

They chose to collect the basic information wanted through a s ries 
of surveys, and during the seminar they learned how to use • 1 
sociological 'tool# 

Before they proceeded to draw up their ^ere informed 

of the general exigencies in the planning of collective work. T y 
worked out a detailed analysis of the sequences "outline, appraise, 
amend* complete 11 * . 

The "outline" stage calls for indicating the steps to he taken and 
the staves in their realisation. In connection with the allocation of 
people, functions and responsibilities, it is vita o 
systematic appraisal* To amend the planned "life and 

scheme, in the words of these young people themB ® 1 J G Jl ho ^ f koms0mo i 
flexibility" . Study of their own experience in the s lv ,^ nin 

unit showed them that the adaptations needed The 

adjustment" type and applied in s;ages(i, . . ^ decided with 

youngsters learned that supplementary measles have^o 

regard for the hasic plan* that the plan &. , *1 

incentives of a social and inWvidual character, ^nd Oratory 

before it is finalised and put into operation, calls I P P 

Xe for its 

achievement. 

The pupils participating in the planning had 

determine the most favourable conditions for solving the proei 
collective task. 



i 
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The camp life has left many happy memories with the pupils* One of 
the group leaders, Vladimir G* , wrote to the school during his military 

service i 

"The time X spent in camp is something X specially remember# 

It helped me to settle down in the army more easily than som© of 
the others# Reveille, keep-fit exercises, self-assessment and 
community service - these are all things X learned a lot about 
in my three years at the camp# I strongly recommend all our 
youngsters in the Communist Youth Movement to take the camp work 
very seriously, not to slack and be soft *** Habit becomes second 
nature, they say* Good work habits not only make life easier for a 
man - they give him the chance to make it a finer thing* . » " 

The leading question in a questionnaire put to tho pupil’s in th© 
camp was i "what have you enjoyed most at Gamp?" The answers^ were 
unanimous; it was the feeling of becoming independent for tne first 
time, th© satisfaction of earning something through therr work, the 
feeling of self-respect that had been acquired, the knowledge that they 
had learnt to work properly# One boy wrote; "The most important thing 
for me was that, for the first time X felt grown up and independent# 

General conclusions 

The educational value of the work at the camp lies mainly in the 
development of initiative in the pupils and in the realisation of the 
educational opportunities present in the actual process of doing useful 
work* Th© pupil develops an aptitude for creative inquiry and the 
character traits essential for his active participation in the life of a 
community# The children begin to understand that their work is of 
real value and a necessary contribution, however modest, to the common 
effort* The work in camp strengthens the pupils morally and brings out 
in them practical skills and abilities that are useful to 'uh© community* 
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The Soviet national education system provides an education 
combining intellectual wealth, moral purity and physical per- 
fection, This objective is attained in common by the school, 
the family, out-of-school establishments for children and social 
organisations . 

It is generally recognised that the varied ay uitudes and 
interest© of the pupils often go beyond tho subject matter 
included in education, programmes. Groat importance is there- 
fore attached to the activities of establishments outside the 
school whose main objective is to complete tho education, of 
children and adolescents with the help of an extensive network 
of groups, laboratories , associations , clubs, sports clubs etc. 

The activities of those institutions, closely linked to 
those of • the schools that train and educate the young generation, 
help pupils to choose their future profession wisely. Before 
tho great socialist revolution in October 1317 » there were no 
establishments outside the school for children in all Tadzhikis- 
tan. Today, there are 145 such institutions: 62 scouts and. pu- 

pils groups, 9 clubs for young technicians, 5 clubs for young 
naturalists, 5 excursion and tourist clubs for children, 8 play- 
grounds, 5 stadiums for children, 11 film libraries and 40 
sports clubs for children and adolescents. Over 1,000 groups 
and laboratories numbering 53 , 000 pupils are combined in these 
institutions. Work is directed by 1,100 organisers, specialised 
in organising mass activities for children and young people. 

furthermore, in all general schools (standardised schools 
with 8-year periods of study and secondary schools covering the 
9th and 10th years of study) there are numerous groups and clubs 
of • subjects either of a technical nature, or for nature study, 
for excursions etc. Host school children belong to such groups 
and clubs-, membership is optional according to taste and inter- 
est. 

Such extra- school activities are run by methodological and 
organisational centres such as: the young technicians central 

institute, the young naturalists centre, the childrens' tourism 
and excursion centre, the sports institute of the Tadzhik SSE 
and the Tadzhik 3 SR film library. 

Sixteen laboratories have been set up in the young techni- 
cians central institute for; electrical engineering, radio con- 
struction, ciao photography, making of national musical instru- 
ments, automation and cybernetics, building of technical models 
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(for the younger pupils), photography, chemistry and technology, 
-wood worlc, heat studios , model ship building, model rocket 
building, model automobile construction, nodal agr icux cura_ maoh 
inery , plastic arts and also a cinema studio for young people. 

These laboratories are so run that the pupils nay choose 
whatever activity moot interests them, may complete tnexr "Chao 
retical knowledge and acquire practical skills in tne cnosen 
field. . Loading groups from the technical groups usually par- 
ticipate in competitions organised on republic ana xn.tcr~repuDJ.xc 
level . 

Public education institutes make every effort to provide the 
technical groups and laboratories in schools anc. othei msticu 
tions with modern equipment. 

The work done by children and young people in, the technical 
laboratories of non-school institutions has a determining xnilu- 
onco on their choice of profession. Many of the present leaders 
of technical groups arc former students. 

l*uch attention is given to the work of photography and cinema 
groups. for example since the creation of the photography lab- 
oratory of the pioneers and schoolchildren's group cm tne tovia 
of Busanbe, it has trained over a million young photographers. 

Young cias enthusiasts from the young technicians -centre are 
now showing gjTGai iniQ^osi in “bhs cons inn o *fc io n of ills isupgIc 
hydro -else trie plant and have contact with tho best workers, tho 
engineers and technicians. - Those young people have mans a film 
on the now book on ITurok which has been shown in schools. Young 
painters and model builders from this centre have built a mouol 
of «■ little Nurek” from photographs and sketches. \ x-hay show the 
engineer's view of this grandiose project, as wall as the oeauuy 
of the countryside, the power of the mountain river tnat is to be 
harnessed by man to work for the economy of the _ country. ) , . J - 1C _ 

builders of the model won a prise at the exhibition ox national 
economic achievements. 

The young cine enthusiasts receive considerable help from the 
national Tadzhik film libraries and municipal film libraries, 
which possess 5,227 copies of 825 educational films. ih.ese xxlm 
libraries have worked on 4,010 film shows "in one year. 
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Xn. Tad z lik is Ian very old works o f art are to be found. The so 
are of great interest to tho young people. At the young tech- 
nicians central institute a laboratory for the repair and re Build- 
ing of national musical instruments has been created. This is 
the only laboratory in Central Asia where children study , rebuild 
and design national musical instruments. Thoy build 63 different 
instruments from various regions of Tadzhik stall (Darvaz, Kara- 
Tegin, hangar, Sad ah son) . Hew musical in. truments have also 

been built in this laboratory and the work has been shown at 
inter national exhibitions of the children's work (in tho United 
States, Iran, Afghanistan, Canada and Japan). Many boys and 
girls are inspired by the work of this laboratory in tho choice 
of their future career. Of 100 former pupils of general schools 
who v/ or keel in this laboratory, 30 became specialised instrument 
builders and others went to the arts faculty of the Dusanbe Peda- 
gogical Institute. 

Laboratory work at the young technicians centre helps to 
develop qualities of precision, industriousness and patience in 
the pupil which are indispensable in every profession. 

For example, the work involved in building a model ship 
wL-lcIi is made up of a hundred parts requires various materials 
and tools and takes a long time. It is quite a job to understand 
the drawings, prepare the parts, assemble them, pay attention to 
the aesthetics of the model, adjust and test it. Preparation of 
parts reauiros a groat deal of patience and precision. Having 
completed such a task (model of a ship or aircraft), the young 
person will have acquired skills, that may bo used in. several pro- 
fessions . 

Many children and adolescents are interested in the animal and 
vegetable world of nature. They are able. to follow up these 
interests in the young naturalists groups and laboratories^ and 
in the appropriate sections of the pioneers and schoolchildren’s 
groups as well as in the young naturalists groups in general 
schools . 

The young naturalists central institution has laboratories, 
for horticulture, viticulture, agriculture, market gardening, ^ 
flower .growing, genetics and selective breeding, processing of 
agricultural products, protection of nature, poultry farming, 
rabbit breeding. 
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animal hu s- 
and observe 



viqxY in such groups ? nd laboratories broadens and improves 
knowledge acquired by pupils in bo tony . a. id zoology lessons, 
vivo s them the required shills for agriculture ana 
landry. They also learn to carry out experiments 
which helps to develop an interest in agricultural production 
cine! g i v o s 'tli o til ci love of tia "fau. i? o * 

V/ork in the young naturalists section of the pioneers ana 
schoolchildren’s group of the town of IZuxjaba is well organised. 
A rrouo of 60 pupils work in an orchard, an experimental field 
and farms for rabbit and poultry breeding (chickens, ducks and 
rj-eose), Xn order to economise land the young na uuralxsts graxt 
various species of fruit onto one tree (they may make up to ou 
such pxafts) . Various species of wheat grow on the expel imeu 
tal field, one of which, the so-called "branched type" has oars 
like those of maize, other strains of wheat may produce up ro 
60 shoots with ears. As part of thoir experiments, the^young 
naturalists have developed a drought— resistant species ox wlioac 
which gives a yield of 17 quintals per hectare without water- 
ing and whose grain is twice as big as an ordinary grain . This 
species ox wheat which was grown on the group experimental field 
was later sown on a surface of 400 hectares on collective farms. 



During Hie past year, about 3,000 young naturalists groups 
operated in schools and in other institutions comprising over. 
40,000 pupils. The young naturalists participate actively in 
gardening, making of flower displays, protection of nature , and 
help adults in agricultural work. 

The young naturalists central institute works in. close co- 
operation with the scientific research institute of the Science 
I Academy of the Tadzhik SSR and the national botanical garden, 

i This institution makes methodological, recommendations on^ experi- 

mental v/ork for schools and other institutions, xor chilaren, 

* organises competitions in v/ork study , maintenance of experimen— 

: tal fields, growing of the best flower displays. 

Exhibitions are held every year in the various towns and 
regions of the Republic showing the work done by students on the 
I experimental plots belonging to the schools, this helps to 
| improve the work of the young naturalists in schools and. other, 
f institutions^ Their work is also exhibited regularly xn national 
economic shows in the Tradzhik SSR and the Q33R. 
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The "boys and girls who belonged to young naturalists 1 groups 
later go on to work in various ’branches of agriculture „or continue 
their studies at higher or second ary-level agricultural institu- 
tions . 



The most widespread of such extra-school institutions for 
children are tho pioneer and schoolchildren’s groups, which have 
technical clubs, art clubs, applies arts clubs, needlework and 
chess clubs, ‘The field of activity of ouch groups and their 
number depends on the interest manifested by the children and 
young people. 



In the Dusanbo pioneers and schoolchildren’s eontre there 
are 53 different groups comprising over 4, COO participants. 

Among these there ' are ' technical clubs (buil'.ing of model ships 
and aircraft, radio techniques) , artistic clubs (choir singing, 
dancing, drama, symphony orchestra) as well as young naturalists 
groups still and cine photography and drawing. Girls are keen 
to attend the needlework groups; dressmaking, embroidery, 
knitting. 



An art club has boon created at the pioneer 3 and school- 
children's centre in Dusanbo and artistic events of various kinds 
are organised, so that the children may develop their gifts and 
talents - 



In many of the establishments outside school for children, as 
well as in the general schools groups have been sot up where 
tho children learn to play chess, as this game currently plays 
an important role in the cultural life of society. 

* Among the establishments there are also sports clubs for 
childrens 42 of those comprising 22,392 pupils have been organi- 
sed according to the principles laid down by the Hints try of 
Education, 3 further schools with 2,016 pupils operate according 
to recommendations made by the trades union organisations and sports 
associations . 



The Tadzhik 3 SR is known for the great variety of its coun- 
tryside, fertile valleys alternate with high peaks, beautiful 
rivers, lakes, glaciers, springs abound •; vestiges of a glorious 
past of battles and labour arc to be seen. The best moans of 
showing the points of interest of Tadzhikistan and the work of 
Its people is by organising excursions . 
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Activities for tho nr o no t ion of excursions and oourisn one 

Of iSlriSo-iiSoo froii tho point of view of health a.iu a 

& wf&jum******* 

siotis , 

^"tSX3S££? •££££ ^i^^r^” 189 

KSshik ssa ana neighbouring ropublioG ooao “^ 9 “^ 

time. Prom such centres caoy &o lixh^n & o* uaicc x _ » 

often outside the ^oundorieo of ; ^^andod out 

(i?yoS^ S toS?isf‘'r S tourist of Wussh) as a reward. Every 
year meetings of young tourist othnographa aro Hole. 

Such excursions arc much frequented by children intaceBted 

msOaBmXSKmsm^ 

The following conclusions may bo drawn iron tno above, 

1 . me establishments outside the school 

K iSi^dSS capacity and aptitudes in children and young 
nponle They also help to broaden, ana ueepoa <,h* ^ao ,/±^^ » 
capacity aid skills of Children according to their tastes and 

aptitudes. 

2 'T'hc work done by children and young people m che groups 

, me success of the education given children and young people 
ty their cstahlishaents depen's on the pedagogical methods 
applied" wtoioh should take the child’s ago and onila and adoleo- 
cont psychology into account. 
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Conditions in Russia favour manpower training the n 

systematic planned preparation of the skilled personnel nee dec 
for the different branches of "socialised production^ 
(obscestvennoe proizvcdeto) . When the economic plais are 
drawn un, the manpower needed to achieve ohe national. ae^elo^- 
ment targets is estimated and the sources xrora wnich it can be 
drawn worked out. 

One of the main objectives of the USSR Rive— Year . 
Development Plan is to ensure the efficient use ox^existing 
manpower resources in every region ana to xaciii ba oe a sW o 
in working life for the young people completing then educa- 
tion in the general schools. 

Youngsters reaching working age are more and mors 
becoming the main source of manpower to cover the needs of 
the national economy. The economists' projections sugges^ 
that between 1971 and 1975 more than two-thirds ox the demand 
for skilled workers will be met by the recruitment of yoi.n to 
Tjponle leaving the general end vocational schools ana higuer 
Elation litaDliBlmon-tB. *he problem* of their 
are every year receiving increasing av mention , from both .-he 
economic and the social p O XT! u of view. 

More than a million young people complete their education 
every year in the HFG3R. The number who go on to the various 
industrial and other undertakings, the kolkliozos and ooviihozes 
with a full general secondary education, is increasing Lne 

time . 

Questions related to their general and vocational educa- 
tion and their integration in the socialised production system 
are in the front rank of national preoccupations and are _ 
minutely planned, since their solution is the key to eixicienu 
utilisation of manpower resources. 



The RP38K annual State Plan, as in all the other 
of the Soviet Union, covers the intake of young people into 
various forms of study and training and their placemen -u m 
employment. A primary guideline is to direct them moo 
further study of some kind, especially those who have not had 
a secondary education. 

The RPSSR Plans provide for statistics to be established 
for each autonomous republic, region and territorial sub- 
division showing the number of young people for Wfloa employ- 
ment has to be found in each town, district, under taming, etc. 
This principle of placement planning is the basis for their 
organised integration in the economy. 
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Young people always find places, as ^^e demand f or man 
power is usually higher than the supply. ^ ±ho^ xolx&var^, axe 
the principles on, which school leavers aie pl&.^ed, 

_ assuring them full employment in socially useful work; 

- supplying the manpower needs of the various lrancu.es of 
the economy for young workers; 

- improving the training of young workers within the 

undertaking, individually, in reams, and onrougn uiaxnin to 

courses. 

Placement plans are drawn up for the republics, 3. egion^ 

and other subdivisions by "Gosplan" (the tt e J f or ' 
of the BFSSR), in co-operation wrta bne Cojia 

Manpower of the Council of Ministers of me 

ioiht effort is based on the division or youngsters in the 
tpm ral classes of the general schools between enbe-u-mg ^ 

employment and continuing their education, ^in^bodi ef 

the planning committees and local manpower planning bodies. _ 

The placement plans call for a series of carefully pie- 
pared measures to be put inuo opei'acion. 

To rationalise the placement of young people, the State 
Committee has made regulations for the placemen, ox pupils 
leaving the general schools, either on completion ox their 
cialSI or blfore completion. The Regulations, ^as approved 
bv the EPS SR Government, define the steps to be ua^ealDj 
Seal Soviets of workers' representatives, the economic 
institutions^ educational and vocational and technical training 
establishments and other bodies concerned. 

According to these Regulations, the place^nt of school 
leavers from the general schools is organised by committees 

specially set up by and subordinate t0 J[$%v° a ^ecut?ve 
Ministers of the autonomous republics and tne Eieciu.ye 
remittees of the Soviets, The members of tnese committees 
include % representatives of the Party , of the trade unions, 
the Communist youth organisations, economic institutions and 
the education and vocational and technical training establish- 
mints. The representatives of the Manpower Planning oommitvje 
act as vice-chairmen 01 these committees 

The committees work in close contact with the 
committees of deputies for youth affairs which ^eatxached to 
the local Soviets of workers' representatives and deal wxth 
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organisation of the integration of senool leavers 
"socialised production". 
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At present, the actual engagement -of the school leavers 
is mainly arranged by the manpower- use institutions, following 
a pre-arranged scheme'. 

The youngsters are directed to undertakings, sovkhozes, 
kolkhozes", etc., by the manpower planning bodies and the 
placement committees in the light of re commendations forwarded 
by the school, based on the trades taught in the course of 
their training for work (trudovoe obuHenie) at the school, 
the wishes expressed by the pupils and th ~ ’ r parents' views. 

Youngsters sent into industry are given "routing slips" 
(putevka) ""under a system arranged by the State Committee for 
Manpower Planning of the KFS3E. 

The pupils who have asked to go into productive work on 
completing their schooling are handed these "routing slips" 
by delegates of the manpower planning bodies on a special 
occasion (usually the school prize— giving) . 

Obviously the manpower planning bodies make every effort 
to ensure full employment for every youngster. They are 
required to take into consideration the youngsters’ aptitudes 
and interests, as well as the manpower needs of the economy in 
every district, town, region, etc., and each autonomous 
republic as a whole. In the case of youngsters leaving the 
eighth (the last) grade in the basic common school, the effort 
is made to facilitate their admission tc a ninth-year class 
(the first of tile general secondary schools) or to a vocational 
school . 

In 1S69, the activities of the manpower planning bodies 
have directed young people to branches of the national economy 
where manpower needs were particularly acute. 

The worker delegates of these institutions have close 
contacts with the regional undertakings (including the 
sovkhozes and kolkhozes) and work cut proposals for the best 
way to plan the placement of the youngsters and submit them- 
to the Executive Committee of the local Soviets. The dele- 
gates obtain lists of the pupils in the terminal classes from 
the schools and in co-operation with the social orgaui sat ions 
endeavour to ensure full employment for all boys and girls 
leaving school. 

In. the rural districts, they encourage the setting up of 
courses for tractor driver— mechanics in the sovkhozes and 
kolkhozes, in view of the growing need for agricultural 
mechanics » 



O 



Social and economic development in the USSR _ a s makins 
tcrorer i^aininv of young people for emplc,meno, in bne li^ « 

So ' 

measure of the highest importance. | a J°J n S ProduoLivi-y ana 
replacement of the older generation of tne v/oikin^ cia-o^ oy 
young skilled personnel depend on it. A rignt cnoice o 
occupation is also a factor of primaiv rmp oro^ce ,-n t -s 

BESS 

preparation of young people in rhe general schools -oi .ue 
productive work they will he called upon to do for one good or 
-the c oTiiviii.ini ty «. 

In recent years experience has been accumulated in the 
participation of the manpower planning bodies in vocational 

° an ^ tel eco^uni cations^ 6 building^ "^agr i c hit are , 

the national economy w-.ich need young woixeiS. 

The delegates of the manpower planning bodies in the towns 
and ro cions are sent forecas'-s (hy the uudertalcings, sovkhozes, 
SllohSSes etc.) giving details of the trades, hooter ox jobs 
and working conditions for the young recruits. These details, 

of course, refer to the trades (common to tho ™ r *2 u ° afJSSrils 
of production) open to young people on the bypes Qx undeitaki g 
concerned under the legislation in force. xhe undertakings 
also indicate what facilities they have for training tne 
youngsters and improving their educational standards. 

The data are then collected for each town^and by 

.np.p, i nc ,i manpower planning bodies for eacn oranca ox tho 
economy'’ and each trade. 5?o do that one should base onese ^ 

. bh ' <-.qH entitle and technical requirements of eaca trade and, 
wSrk^ out tho total numbers required for trades common to a 
Seat Sumhe? of economic branches taking into consideration tne 
nro«T»ects of expansion in the economy and each trec-e. x “ ls 
wo?k is done in close liaison with the planning committees. 

The collected data are then communicated to the education 
_ n tb <^r*d tic to be used in vocational counselling i or ? _ 

schoolchildren . On the basis of this information, tne scaools 
organise a massive year-round vocational orientation campaig 

among the 
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Sociological research has shown tha + the ma.in reason tor 
this migration is the youngsters' ambition to pursue tneir 
general education and qualify for a trade as soon as possible, 
which is not always so easy in the villages. 

Provided it is kept within reasonable limits, this move- 
ment from the country to the town is indeed necessary. but 
one of the decisive factors in the development of the vi^i-o - 
is the contribution young and well-educa-ced workers, a ol^_ 
master the new techniques and tecnnology, c an ma.ee b * 

curfuL Rural youth is a social force that 

morG ijlisui £tnY thing to* tpcm of OPitiin ^ vij=lG^g© X^.a.6j t , tb ^ ~ 
gar between farm work and industrial work, making it possiole 
to achieve the targets of economic reform ana raising cne^ 
cultural level of the rural environment , iue s-io- o& to o o_ 
young people on the sovkhozes and kolkhozes nandicc-ps 
training of skilled labour for the major agricultural nau b o - 
cultivator, mechanic, stockman, building worker. 

Over the past few years, a scries of measures has been 
implemented to" improve the material income oi rural people and 
improve' their standard of living. The system of "guaranteed 
■p avraent s !! has been introduced in the kolknozes, togetaei w , 
old-age pensions, and the terms of payment for machine operaLois 



The average level of wages in agriculture has gone up 
considerably. ^ This has improved the prospects for training 
sufficient number of skilled workers, ^peoialOy moeb^xes, , 

-hbe youn^ pGoplo now couple uing school* ' _ 

SS2“.Jt5bfiSSd S fo?- previdin/tho rural young with ■ 
training. Completion of these plans will puw tae new agri 
cultural techniques, largely' deriving from industry, in tie 
hands of well-educated young workers. 

The manpower planning bodies work hand in hand wxtn the 
school teachers, tarty organisations, trace unions, Xoan a 
Omanis! groups and the sovkhozes end kolkhozes to promote 
appreciation for farm life and interest and respect foi t*.e 
agricultural trades in the minds of tne rural schoolcnildxen. 
The manpower planning delegate s supply inrormauion on ne 
working conditions, the demana for skilled worker^, the pi os 
pects of expansion! To be successful, the pupils must be 
^v-tematicallY oriented tov/arcls tnese vocations and sux uaole 
conditions for their training and subsequent 

merit must be provided, and their leisure mus e c 

* 

Experience shows that the environment in which te grows up 
has an important influence on the rural youngster s interest i 
his future choice of work. 
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Meetings with specialists and outstanding workers in 
agricultural production, with former pupils of the schools 
worth nr in the kolkhozes where they wore horn, tellipg one . 
T 3 u-oils‘"ahout the plans for developing their village and thexr 
kolkhoz and the posts which they will he able to occupy , are 
all measures likely to encourage the youngsters to tamo up 
this kind of employment and stick to the land. In many 
regions of the &SPSSR special allowances are paid to pupils 
who go to work in the kolkhozes when they leave school j they 
have guaranteed wages, the Irving collar tiers of young man -•.e cl 
couples are provided for, and scholarships awarded for further 
education. 

All these are part of the daily activity of the local 
manpower planning bodies on behalf of the rural young people. 

The undertakings recruiting the youngsters prepare their 
welcome long in advance, along with arrangements to ensure 
their rapid integration, in tile working community * This xs 
a cnaracteristic feature of the USSR's placement policy for 
young people. 

To ensure the satisfactory placement of school leavers, 
undertakings have to reserve for them a proportion of between 
0.5 end 10 per cent their total jobs. Most of the 
youngsters go through training courses for the various skilled 
trades in the different branches of the economy oefore taking 
up work. Those who, with the approval of the undertaking, 
enter a full-time course are paid 50 per cent of the wage ior 
the particular trade or level of qualification envisaged. 
Conditions are particularly favourable for youngsters learning 
to be mechanics, building workers, stockmen or cultivators. 




The young people who come along with their "routing 
cards" (issued to them by the manpower planning committees^ , 
to the undertakings in the rural areas are placed in . the 
"vanguard" workshops or the .leading "brigades 1 ', and they are 
helped to become proficient in their trades. 

The young recruits to production are brought up to 
understand the experience of the innovators and bhe principles 
that are traditional in a worker's community, _ The oustanding 
workers and permanent staff tali® an interest in tnem. They 
enjoy the best conditions for improving their _ standard of 
education, learning specialist secondary or hi gh e r— le ve 1 
skills. All appropriate measures are put in hand to encourage 
youngsters who combine work and study. 

The new young workers learn the rules of the establishment 
are given the necessary safety equipment and working clothing 
and footwear* 
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education and 
life in general, 
vocational adaptation of 



The manpower planning bodies suiper - . -so the fulfilment; of 
all the* regulations concerning young people ' s employment - 
the provision of suitable cor..:.! Lions t 1 ' enable tho youngs oers 
to accomplish productive work, continue t;hei. 
training and organise their leisure time and 
All these factors contribute to tho 
the young. 

These insnections are planned in' advance by the young 
people's placement committees jointly with the delegates of 
thp manpower planning bodies. Eacu inspection is preceded by 
appxS^r! C.L orsani.mticnax measures. . First tho andertakinga 
which can receive tho young Y/orkors> acc0j - dance wxbh one 
Placement plan, are chosen. Then tho working supervisors 
are trained to carry out the inspection, following carefully 
defined objectives. The inspection is conurol-ed, i B .^ 1 l0 i 
bv the committee , with the participation of representatives oi 
the management of the undertakings, kolkhozes, sovknozes, etc., 
on the basis of past results. Reports are made. P le- > are 
drawn up to remedy any deficiencies found and tneir lmpiementa 
tion is subsequently supervised, by the local manpower planning 
bodies . 

The Supreme Soviet of the USSR adopted a basic labour law 
nf the Union and the Republics in July 1970 , _ All tne funda- 
mental enactments were codified in a single labour Act, 
regulating tho work of employees and manual workers. xne. 
regulations were considerably amplified and elao orated to con- 
form to the present conditions of "socialised production and 
with the demands of scientific and technical progress. 



The new Act provides for 'guaranteed 



remuneration , 



.improved 

working conditions, measures to encourage tho workers by both 
material and moral benefits, privileges for those vmo improve 
their qualifications, etc, 

A section of this important enactment is devoted to youth 
employment. It bears witness to the care and attention given 
to the vounger generation who are growing up to strengthen the 
ranks of the working class, the prime productive zoree m our 
society . 
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This year, the whole of progressive mankind has been 
celebrating the 100th anniversary of V.I. Lenin’s birth. The 
great leader and teacher presided over the "birth of the Soviet 
vocational training system. The Marxist-Lenini st principle 
that training shall not he divorced from productive employment , 
V.I. Lenin ' a speech "The Tasks of Youth Lnions", at the Third 
Session ox the Komsomd, form the foundation on which . training 
is based. V.I. Lenin's ideas about Communist education are 
developed, and given ccnoi'ete form, in the moral codex 
bequeathed b5 r the Builder of Communism , and enshrined in the 
programme of the USSR Communist Party . 

The Soviet Government, in solving the problem of the 
education and vocational training of the younger working-class 
generation in its millions, regards this not only as the basic 
way towards the planned and organised reinf or cement of the 
national economy with qualified workers, but also as one of the 
means whereby the technical and educational level of the young 
people of our country can be raised. 

The vocational training establishments are called upon to 
turn out highly-qualified young workers, fully up to date in 
their technical skills. There young people are to be brought 
up in the spirit of Socialist patriotism and proletarian 
internationalism, and are to be unreservedly devoted to their 
mother country. 

The courses given in our vocational training Qstablishmenxs 
are designed to ensure the harmonious physical and mental 
development of trainees. Qualified teachers assist the latter 
to display their particular talents and to make the moat of them. 

In our country the Communist Party and the Soviet Government 
are continually concerned with the vocational training system. 

Por vocational training purposes, the Government sets aside not 
only modern equipment, tools, instruments, textbooks and audio- 
visual aids, but also facilities for sports and music-making, 
and for reading. The money set aside for such purposes is 
very considerable. 

Particular attention is given to improvement of the methods 
whereby the ideological convictions of young people are 
strengthened. They?' are taught carefully to preserve, as a 
sacred legacy, the revolutionary and labour traditions of the 
working class, and are trained in the spirit of internationalism 
and international friendship. 

The first task of all is to provide the future worker with 
a basically scientific outlook, comprising a cohei'ont system of 
philosophical, political, legal, moral and aesthetic views, 
convictions and ideals. 
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,s 

;S of 



A whole complex of educational 

designed to produce f ^"eifl curricuiA ax 'significant in 

IS? S S resp^L "§ivice"f"pflitical Beono»y“, and "Aesthetic 
Education". 

As regards general subjects the ^ainee^ar^taugh^the 

unique historical significance of - , , _ goo i a i and economic 

Revolution, They are acquainted with t no ^ the 

transformations brought about ™? d ®^ ’ + ' waS 'establish-- They 

Communist Party since toe Soviet ®ijt citizenship, an, the 
study the rights duties of traditions of their mother 

revolutionary , martial and la to ^ radical difference between 

?«aii^Lr «t 

tt^SIment? of^indusfrial end agricultural economics. 

By such means, the trainees. learn fomething about the .laws 

governing the development of society a^ the »a jor . 4. e^ 

SSa^lISSS* stSotureM’ne Soviet State and of other 
countries, 

are ^ilet , ^Sfppld^ifh^udififs^i SS^gS" 8 ” 
technical equipment. 



, boys and girls are busy on all sorts of 
L All the teachers are expected to 

s' fashion, they penetrate* deeply into' the 
trainee and make use of the particula _ 
of the boy or girl concerned, to develop 
of the particular occupation chosen, and 
,'s gifts and inclinations to the fullest 
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At the same time 
out— of— class aetiviti 
lend a hand. In thi 
mental world of each 
interests and talents 
love of work and love 
to develop the train© 
degree. 

The development of the trainee's, taotaioal 

chosen""occupation r and'*'a^creative^attitude towards employment. 

The vocational training schools are ^ryvell equipped foe 
this. Children are busy on such th n 0 s in t. t n aue an4 

individual republics, 

T .-.-a fi ( nal training establishments there are some tens 

of the voluntary All-Union Association 01 inventors . 
Rationalisers have been set up, and operate, 
training establishments. 
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The trainees' best productions are systematically 
exhibited everv year in municipal, district, republx can, 
hii Union and international exhibitions (i-ans, nru^^e. , 

ItotaSJl" In tile United State., England, etc., etc). 

ta. 

victor* q nf J ministries and departments of enlightenment and 

IllSiS 1 

Arab Republic and many, many other councrie^. 

In 1969, every second trainee in the vocational training 

YoungT I’eople^s lecSl elfSre StiSlet^^ 

+hPv S ma3e several tens of thousands of proposals, of which 

some 10,000 ware adopted ; an * .OTe^g'llte^iSlon^oSblee. 

the process of pro due uion, eome thing nue 

±n Hoecow, at the Exhibition of national Industrial 

produced by trainees and teachers are demonstrated. 

The trainees ^""^‘J.SS'^g.'SlSSiSrSl.SS. 

S ?c^ e *Zle™ orgmiiier% Ihe Central Co^ittee of the 
All-Union Leninist Communist foatu Union, 

The builder of space vessels, Academician Korolev, and 

^T.te^&T.te,ute- 

merit* 

The connection betvfeen class and ou J~ 0 ^~°i®®S 1 ®? t ip 1 |ne 3 
is provided by the general taalcs and problemB tackled in the 

8 i&2°V£.te SSf teSS X acluK^toowledge 

attempv to tra_n xneir TO extend and deepen what ■ 

-cSdar? sohoolB and in our establiei-ent. 

^e W vocationai e training°instruGtor^anf teacher that he should 

} Imow how to excite the interests and emotion^ of hi P P 
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and discover new ways of increasing their interest in acquiring 
knowledge. All sorts of circles exist in our schools — 
historical, technical, exploratory, etc. - and they play a part 
of incalculable importance in this process. 

As propaganda for knowledge and to explain the necessity 
thereof in practical life, talks and lectures are regularly- 
given on the part played "by science and technique in the life 
of man: ''Electronics in the Service of ___ Mankind '■ , "Mathematics 

in a Worker's Work", "Chemistry Around Us", etc. Series of 
lectures are also given on the specialised occupations for which 
trainees- are “being trained, and on future developments of the 
branches of industry for which they will be working. 

But it is not enough merely to talk about awakening an 
interest in knowledge. Our teachers try to get their pupils 
carried away by science and technology, and to this end try to 
surround the process of acquiring knowledge with an aura of 
romance. "To Head is Interesting and important**,^ "At lour 
Service (journals and books)", "Everybody should Enow This" — 
such are a few of the slogans encountered in our vocational 
trailing schools. 

The most important task which we require our teachers to 
perform is that of producing moral convictions in their pupils* 

Instructors, foremen, and public organisations endeavour to 
produce such qualities in the trainees as fairness, npnesty, 
truthfulness, modesty, tact, attention, respect for old people, 
women and children. 



At the same time, certain other moral qualities, 
universally appreciated in our society, are inculcated, such as 
love of one's Socialist mother country, an honest attitude to 
toil for the good of society, a concern for the maintenance and 
increase of the common patrimony, collectivism, comradly mutual 
assistance, friendship and brotherhood among the peoples, 
intolerance towards national and racial hatreds, "brotherly 
solidarity with the workers of all countries, and so on. 

In such time as is not taken up with study, and in the 
winter and' summer holidays, our pupils undertake excursions and 
make journeys for the purpose of recuperation from their 
labours, T...ey visit the scenes of revolutionary battles 
during the Great October Socialist Revolution, they visit 
imposing public works, s'uch as hydro-electric stations, 
factories and the like, meeting people of note, such as those 
who defended the Soviet way of life from foreign intervention, 
or those who today are rendering our country famous by peaceful 
constructive toil. During the -e wanderings, the pupils take 
^ jtes , make films, and collect precious relics. On their 
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return to school they create museums, rooms devoted to a record 
of the revolutionary, martial ardour and fame of tee Soyxet 
nation. We consider that participation in such excursions 
constitutes an excellent school of patriotism and an education 
in love for the mother country. 

Education in patriotism is inseparably bound up with _ 
education in internationalism. Our teachers try to organise 
their work in such a fashion that boundless devotion to country 
goes hand-in-hand with a desire to reinforce friendly relations 
with the working youth of all countries. 

attach great importance to the education 
of proletarian internationalism. 

It was important, he thought, that they should be stalwart 
opponents of inilit&nisiQ Bnd nationalism* 
the foundation for the international education 
including the young people trained in our 



V. I. Lenin used to 
of young people in a 



ideas 

of young people, 
establi shments. 



Many of our educational establishments are collective 
members of societies for friendship with other countries. hus, 

the Moscow vocational training institution maintains permanent 
relations with thirty-eight countries. Ibis makes for a better 
acauaintanoe with the life of young people on other countries, 



while reinforcing unity and proletarian so 

In most of our vocational training establishments it has 
become customary" to organise, once a year, an evening devotee 'o 
friendship with some foreign country. Evenings are organise 
for example, in accordance with some theme : uhake ..lands, _ *- - „ 

1 p ' Vietnam."’. "Towards a World without War" 



"We 



Comrade. 1 ", 

11 If Young Fellows 



re with loiij? 



throughout 

i it 



the W or Id 



'•’Young People Sing a 

Song of friendship."'. Such slogans call for peace and friendship, 
and reinforce hostility towards national and. racial discriminate o.. . 

tradition has sprung up whereby meetings of young 



Besides which, a ----- ~ . 

future workers vi til foreign delegations are organiser . 

The education of the trainees in the spirit of international- 
ism is based on socialist humanism, and on respect and affection 
for the working masses. It is based on hatred for oppressors, 
and those responsible for social ills and injustice. 

The aesthetic sensibilities of our trainees are systemati- 
cally developed. We are endeavouring to ensure that the younger 
members of the working classes should possess a well-developed 
aesthetic sense in relation to the surroundings in whicn they 
work and in relation to the things of everyday life. Uur 
children are given an introduction to the treasure house of the 
world’s culture, and to the best in the realms of art and 
literature. 
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i ^ n Apathetic Education 11 is given in 

vooa ^n^r--^; s S rsssssMs^-u 

and (3) aspects of ax’b* 

The first of these has to “ f °* 

production, of tools ond impl^ents ii „na of^P^odu, °|" ss 
second includes u bales, day °3 Yei^ure, The third deals 
properly and how uo occupy o - "music", the theatre and the 

with literature, the graphic arbs, muoic, 

cinema. 

A special textbook on aesthetic ^ 
for vocational training osta is ‘ft '“'who »iv» -these courses, 
to improve the qualification a - n „ ec e as ^ r y advice as regards 

These teachers are provided wit a all necessary 

teaching methods, 

A great deal of activity go es ^outside the classroom. 

In the republics , regions and di^tixcus, .L. pupi i s in technical 
Culture, choirs and dance troupe- a ^ x | } themselves 

training establishments Ln the JJ^^Stoteraeted in the 
there are clubs and secret e t hir’d of all pupils in such 

arts can practise at will ; J^ocietiee 0? clubs. The 

establishments are member- °£ ® -^districts offer direction 
Halls of Culture in the a f ^ 0 repe^oire, and offer 

lit SldSf o!>uch e c?Sfl and societies an opportunity of 
increasing the ir skills* 

The Halls Of Culture ®a artistic clubs maintai n.a. const ant 
link with composers, poets and ot-.er «r_ * whereby 

Culture of the USSR has issued a jjejjj 1 ^ securing «.id from 
educational establishments are assisted in seeuixng 

artists and the like* 

These clubs and societies of amateur artists are con- ^ 
tinuallv giving concerts to worfang-class alienee.. / 

travel abroad. Thus, for instance, in ^e ^ societies have 

troupes made up of the memoere of such^luhs ^B^Saria, 

The name of Evgeniya Mir o £perl SSd^ballet 

SLSS'SoSS; anf i- ^ — 1 

club. 
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Belles-lettres play an important part in the aesthetic 
education of trainees. For this purpose, too, the vocational 
training establishments are well equipped,. In all of them 
there are at present libraries, stocked, in the aggregate, 
with- several million volumes. 

Thanks to all this, teachers and instructors are able to 
concentrate in systematic fashion on the cultural education of 
their pupils. 

In these establishments, physical training is an integral 
part of the educational process. It plays a role of capital 
importance in fitting a young worker for his job. Basically, 
physical culture is given in a twice-weekly class. 

A special feature of the physical training courses given 
to boys and girls in vocational training schools is that the 
programme extends from one to four years. Besides which, some 
60 per cent of instructional time is spent by the pupils in 
workshops and factories, in fields and on construction sites. 
Hence physical training is required, not merely to ensure all- 
round physical development, but also to turn out sturdy, 
healthy young workers, able to cope with the jobs assigned to 
them. Their health and productivity very largely depend on 
the physical training they have received and the sports they 
have takeii part in. 

The large-scale physical and sporting education of trainees 
in vocational training schools is undertaken by physical cul- 
ture teams belonging to a voluntary sports organisation with 
branches throughout the Soviet Union* ’’Labour Reserves”, as it 
is called. The organisation possesses sports equipment in 
large quantities, together with stadia and football fields, 
courts for basketball, volleyball and tennis, swimming pools 
and gymnasia. 

This All-Union organisation, "Labour Reserves", has been 
responsible for training the holders of European, indeed, world 
records. Mention might be made of Tamara Shimanskaya, 

European rowing champion, Lyudmila Catchcalda, world champion 
in 1967 end prize-winner in the 1969 world championships for * 
artistic gymnastics, Danny Posdnyak, boxing champion at the 
XIXth Olympic Games, Anna Bunders, holder of world records in 
the realm of light athletics, and many others, 

Soviet teaching methods are based on the assumption that 
the education of the rising generation should be undertaken by 
the community for the community. 

In our view, not every educational establishment and not 
every educational group is a community in this sense, i.e, an • 
association able to educate its own members, A real, full- « 
blooded educational community involves /a solid organisation of,/ 1 
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n r'i-nnnts united ■ lay a common end and by some common, 

tiilSflv S^fSl activity. It must also possess its own. organs 
of' self-management. To be effective, it must show consistency 

and resolution, a high degree of S’ i ^member <3 There 

Just he harmony between individual interests and those of the 
group. Work with trainees is a highly skilled occupation, 
inconceivable unless the teacher encourages initiative m hi 
pupils* 

'Che most important thing a teacher has to do is to ^eate 

?ry 8 to do af soSn la the trainees arrive to begin their studies. 
But in our educational establishments such work *a 
peculiar features, 



ret adolescents and young people who 



have some experience of what it means to be^a member of 
a community , But backgrounds are far from uniform, not all 
the trainees come from the same type ox ^Uool.Here^fir 
of all, they have to take cognisance of their rights and ^ 
obligations as members of a working community, _ y whole 

be prepared for life and work in the community. The whole 
process has to be compressed into a relatively short period, 
one to four years. 

We would assign a decisive part in the creation of a nasi 

S^SaSSnS “?s S orJs e o! sslf^^»snt. They 

g^ft eaters valuable assistance in developing a sense of 
discipline, devotion to the chosen occupation, «nd so on. 

Every educational establishment has its 

"^sTs ^;S n -| n ?n°Le%ih a r S . 

SSSSTS °tLtlt°a«^r S lapS^fs S ^ organisa- 
tions are members of the council and take a close e g tSS!* 
part in discussion of all maaor problems. In iheii turn, 
teachers and instructors attend discussions on questions , 

principle at meetings. of the organisations, and actively assist 
the organ's of self -management m all they do, 

-r i -i • -f nniri nn -f-i-j p oloss conbciob nisiiii"fc9ixi0& "b@*fcw© ©n 
teacher s^and SSteSto^ta the vocational training establishment 

Ttttll teaching organisations «o«ttunr ® f °?Seah 

maintained between the organs of eelf T mraagement of thesi s 
organisations and the teaching community, help to cieate 
genuine educational community. 
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The instruction young people receive in educational 



establishments offering 'vocational training no o only 



enables 

thorn to undertake productive work in employment, hut also 
ensures their further development. Hundreds of thousands 
ex-vocational training school pupils have proved _ xpnova tor oj, 
or have given a lead, in production, or are now m cnarg^ ox 
big plants and factories. Many of them wear the me.al of a 
Hero of Socialist Labour, or have received a Lenin or state 
award 3 or wear other orders and decorations* 



Gagarin (the first man 
spaceman $ began their 



We are exceedingly proud that furi 
in space) and Pavel Popovitch^ another 
careers in our training establishments* 

All this because the Soviet vocational training Softool 
does not rest content with turning out skilled workers. It 
endeavours to bring about an all-round development of the 
trainee's personality, combining spiritual riches, moral 
uprightness, and extreme physical fitness. 
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The px'oblex^s that have to be faced by Soviet schools ‘today 
are- relating the syllabus to real life, training workers fi.-t: 
to combine physical with mental effort and 

oaring the children for work in the new conditiono o± u#odern 
industry" and agricul ture* It is practically impossible n ■- - 
all these problems solely in the context of school education. 

Work outside the classroom and school opens up wide prospects 
for developing the children's education, training for worx 
(trudovoe obuSenie) and vocational guidance. • P Otttjor + un j_-ty 

during this time out of school that the child has experiment 

to follow his own interests, try out his to 5ork to 

without being continually supervised and without having to ,/or* 

a strict timetable* 

Soviet schools have a great deal of experience in 
children 1 8 creative interests, capacity and a P * ^ • **pircies i; or 

technical work they do. Most of this work is J« m 
clubs for young builders, mechanics and technioiano, ““ 

struction groups, technical and scientific 
chemists, physicists, mathematicians, etc. Thes 

groups where the children follow their own wblc, ‘ 

Ire usually closely linked with undertakings, 01 These 

sovkhozes or with scientific institutes or universities. xneB 

organisations suggest topics for the group s euitably 

"research” activities and give them xaslcs to peiform sui^Diy 

matched to their t5at wor^il leeful 

aid ttat tS° : ?hingrthey S B akc (models, »o*-upB, 

E 2 l 5 *S 5 S 5 i 2 o« end machines for ^'^hstration purposes) are put 

to practioal use is a powerful incentive. In the course 
work 



horizons and pick up con- 



„ UiJL) they broaden their poly technical 
structional and "research" skills, etc. 

The creative technical work the children take on in their 

clubs and circles reveals their growing interes ia ® technicians’ 
automation and cybernetics. The membars of the young^tecnnioi 

lhl|| S preparin^the 11 material, putting together teaching machines, 

saws? ^rasnSk.. 

? Illo sh^TO ik the ripid spread of "Young cosmonauts' clubs", 
where they study astronomy and space flights, make up mo e 
spaceships, rockets, etc. 



( 1 ) 
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Work in the circles is. phased in four principal stages; 

Finding out the children’s interests, to decide^what circles 
should be started . This is a matter of giving .^ k G ^ dien 
ample information about the diiferent kinds of work _ _ - 
circles can do and explaining in each case its purpose. 
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(5) 



(4) 



Strengthening these interests. The children are shown what 
has already been done l articles * models, etc*) oy otLn 
groups in previous years; meetings with former "young 
technicians" who have finished their schooling, or ,.xth 
members of senior classes are arranged. Tht> cimis 
gfvethe children confidence in their own oapocltree and the 
assurance that they will he able to co the em no kind of 
thing, they are told about various manufacturing ^roce^c. 
and about the achievements oi pioneers and leaders. 

Expanding their interests. When they are giving out tejjw 

ssf ssssi:* iit,5ihS , sa?Sn 1 s EgS* "hs? ■ 

develop the aptitudes they have observed. 

Stabilising interest and developing vocational ambitions. 

To this end, the leaders try to give the child, tno 
opportunity to learn the skills and knowledge nee e 
whatever type of work interests him (with individual 
exercises planned for each operating phase) , to broaden his 

feirinThf SfS)?V.K 

SoSiSSo^Sm ? g o * ' 

qualified doctor), get him to do dobs to 

his mechanical aptitudes, such as the oalou^.lons neeaea . 
work out a design, changes to be made in plans for d 
fercnt types of assembly work, etc. 

The experience of the Krasnodar schools in the n^of ^the 0 * 6 
*.p x e( ,v,«4f,r,i creativeness and vocational orientation of tne 
cSiid?SS if ol particular interest. A teaching experiment in 
developing mechanical aptitudes, with spec ia sch ools 

cultural machinery, was tried out in 1962 in twenty live e. 
in this district. "Young inventors' in agri- 

children with a penchant for eng ^ e ®^. ®i r ®«dy~ studied tractors 
cultural technology. Many ox them had c .lr--ay svuaxe - 

in the general rural school syllabus. 

The wfirk aroused a most lively interest. 2|t ? if ‘‘'tfmakf 6 
arranged for different groups to p^the clubs, and activities 

the parts. More and more pupils 3o^ej ^ s Sall agricultural 
were extended along three ecuipment for the school work- 

?lubs in the Krasnodar district. 
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Work iti tlie clubs has a tremendous Impact on the children’ s 
pre-vo ca.tion.al training and occupational ambitions, large numbers 
go into the agricultural training establishments or go to worn 
in the kolkhozes or sovkhozes after leaving school. 

At the ilo. 7 General School, in the village of Pregradnoe f 
near Stavropal, there has been a "Young mechanics and _ technicians 
club" for the past six years. It is closel3 r linked with the 
kolkhoz mechanics’ "Hoad to Communism" club. The members then- 
selves built a workshop at the school with proper ventilating 
equipment, a radio school and automatic timing devices. They have 
built machine tools for metal working in the school' workshops <=nd 
"micro-tractors" and "micro-vehicles’* for work on the school f i i 
plots. There are now 50 former members of the club working - 
the village as vehicle or tractor drivers, others are teaching 
(physical training and training for work) and others are 
engineers . 

The use of internal combustion engine— driven vehicj.es, 
tractors, etc. is spreading more and more _ throughout the gantry. 
Knowing how these motors work is a necessity xoi a. 11 
now completing their general schooling. 

In the town of Jaroslavl, th® schools have for some years 
been running optional courses on motorcycles and cars. ine 
courses are based on 100 hours of lessons and 25 hours of Practi- 
cal work. The same programme is used for tne work of tne 
members, and the result Is that numbers ® f P^P^s have been Me 
to pass their driving tests and become professional Drivers. 

Many former pupils found their knowledge ox motorcycle^ of use 
to them during their army service. 

A "building group" (another type of _ 

Children) is active at the Ho. 22 General School at Sverdlovsk. 

The engineers of a heavy industry plant in tne Urals help -- 
young members of this club, who are particularly interested in 
^technologies. ' The object is to develop their aptitude for 
engineering construction. The pupils axe keen to build automatic 
machine tools and to do this they have to s ^ u ^2 r _ transforms r 
design and construction, electric motors and transmissions 
various types. They learn how to handle them, read technical 
drawings and make sketches and diagrams, exc. Th^ ge^ 
experience in working with various machine tools - 

adjustment. Many of the members have gone on to ^^ner technical 
education establishments after leaving school. Ringing 
mechanical aptitudes at an early age has been of great benefit t 
them in their later training. 

Another very interesting case is theclub work at the No. 8 
Common Basic School at Sovetsk in the Kaminingrc. _ _ istri^ ^ ^ ^ 

Here, in a physic s-technology group, the pupils -re 
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a task by one of these bodies Is ox specifically determined 
economic worth, and it is by no means rare for some new -.arm 
technique or. new crop tried out by the children lain to e 
adopted hy the kolkhozes and sovkhozes in the district,. 



(The. 
already, 
district 
schools . 
produced 
e x 

great 1 



given by the children goes back a_ long time _ 
Close co-operation has been built up . in the Gor kiD 
between the experts and the teachers in the rural 
The experts of the local agricultural institute have 
a handbook — n 0}opios and luS'fctiod.s of agriculture ^ 

ion for local schoolchildren ’ 1 . _ This manual is of 
to them in planning their experimental work and 
its efficiency. 



In the Krasnodar district, 200 ’scientific e f |j^' LnS 

the schools practical help in organising ^ he n ®5 P ?^eSiSaIs 
work, including the Heroes of Soviet Labour and Academician* 
v p, LukManenko, V.B. Puslovo^t, Professors S.I. S =-Y el ® v » 

N,A. Thagusev, A. I. Simakin, Director of t ^ e T ^g^?.^ ur ji c The 
Chemistry Faculty at the Kuban Agricultural Institute, 

o SStaS? a trlsie s In . this a istrlot have !;» •«. or lew 

■branches of the scientific research institutes in publicist | 
new farm processes and new crops. The children at the Ivanovskaya 
(Wo. 75) General School are currently experimenting with ne.f 
varieties of wheat, an assignment given them by Academician 
p*'j? 6 luk 1 j anenko . 

A groat deal . of work with forage crops is „^ ln f, t ?° n !A y ^tive 
pupils in the schools of the Komis Autonomous SS3, with the activ 
id a Rc* fAfrric*)), a scientific assisxa nr 

support of ivLOiseev {n m ou, V 

at a branch of the USSR Academy of Science. 

In 1965 the heads of a number of general schools took part 
the Third Symposium on Hew Silage Crons arranged bj 



in the Third symposium on ««« . frqq-R 

Autonomous SSR Institute of Biology, attached to the UooR 
Ar'nrir-mv nf Science. One of thes3 school heads t rcsbUt..o nib 
repor/on Ms school's work in connection with crop s. A 

high tribute has been paid to this work ^-h.^^h^said* i^his 
Professor at the Leningrad Botanical Institute, ho said. ± 
Icholfis carrying out highly scientific experimental work in 
agriculture on its school plot, work which might well serve at, 
an example for the country's research stations . 



Over the last eight years the children's brigades of a 
general school in the Kurgansk district have carried out more 
than forty experimental assignments with fertilizers, _ see ing 
processes; etc. at the request of a kolkhoz, an experimental 
station and the local Agricultural -Institute. The children t.Jce 
careful note of the results and report to the kolkhoz. 
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This same school, in co-operation with the kolkhoz, organises 
its -pupils ' training for work with full appreciation of the need 
to develop a creative approach and a vocational Dent, it nas 
provided a large number of competent workers for agricultur^ ■ 

At the moment 120 former pupils of this school are tractor ond 
combine drivers; of the members oi last yea.!' s brig^ 
have entered higher agricultural _ training esjablistoents. 
former pupils come back to work in the district a£te_ q, . y g 
in these establishments. 

There is a -general school in the Leningrad rural district 

which jointly with its parent undertaking, a ne" for work. 

a very effective vocational orientation to its braining - g 

This goes on from the first to the tentn class ye«i* 

is dul to the organisation of many and varied 

vities for the pupils: young mechanics' and Sf g ^ 

clubs, visits to farms, meetings with shock-workers and 

experts, optional courses, work in young e i ?;“??? 2* 8 ± a S ^o v id ed 

the brigades and pioneer detachments, Avery facility is provided 
to Five the training for work poly technical validity, specialist 
woma for every typS of subject, model farm 

equipment. Out of the school leavers over the last ten years 
there are now: 202 tractor drivers, 125 drivers, 173 farmeis, 

56 agricultural chemists;. 110 former pupils are working on -he 
local sovkhozes, 29 studying in < fheLeningrad Hignei lnstitute 
of Agricultural Studies and 77 xn the agricultural technical 
colleges. 

These are iust a few examples, which will, however, oe 
sufficient to show the achievements of the school and °ut-of-- 
school work in technology and agricultural experiment^ theroh 
of this work in the education and training ^° r ^ it | 0 ^ on _ 

people and in building up a .sound moral tasxe_ and canDitlon , 
trituting to a wise choice of their future cdieer©. 
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■ In the Soviet Union, ’broadcasting and television, work in 
close conjunction with the schools. Hence when problems to clo 
with the education of young people for employment, or with voca- 
tional guidance, turn up, we tackle them in conjunction with 
the organs responsible for national education and enlighten- 
ment, and adapt ourselves- to the programmes and curricula 
evolved by the school authorities. 

In our broadcasts for children and young people, we try 
to bring out the grandeur of labour and to show what a useful 
and beautiful thing it is, 7/e try to pay tribute to the work- 
ing man, to what he does and to the skills he displays. 

In describing the achievements • of science and technology 
for the benefit of children, in tolling them about all the won- 
ders of automation, of space-craft, of the chemical plant turn- 
ing out things hitherto unheard of, we try to show, not only the 
fruits of labour, but also the processes of manufacture. v/e 
try to show the men and women who produce the goods. 

In acquainting our young viewers and listeners with the 
world around them, we endeavour to show them that the world is 
to a very large extent the creation of mankind, be try to 
make them, understand that work is more than a means whereby one 
earns one's daily bread ; it is a powerful factor in producing 
an all-round per sonality . 

A celebrated Russian writer, II. Gorky, wrote; "Prom the 
very first daj?- on which he becomes aware of the world around 
him, a little person should be taught about what has been done 
by the countless generations which have gone before. Once 
aware of this, he will understand that what has been done before 
his time has been done for him, 

11 The child should be made to realise that from 

the toy he is playing with to the idea of universal fellowship, 
everything on earth has been produced by those who have gone 
before. The efforts made, the blood and sweat poured out, 
have been expended to this end. The child must learn to 
respect the labour of his ancestors." 

We use all the manifold resources of radio and television 
(radio plays, talks, documentaries, meraoires and stories, tele- 
vision sketches and television shows) to induce the young lis- 
tener or viewer to love work and respect the work of others. 

A few of the more popular programme s are briefly described 
below. 
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™ nT , more than forty-five years now , we have "been broad- 

°iAV - £»•%>*• 

o^olnhfss??^^ »?) sussr ssr-*- 

f-h^aoteristio tSai Goes out over the air from iloscow evsry 
Gainst aS ohildreS listen to the before they go 

to school. 

In this particular programme, we frequently illustrate 
■non-oie froui every conceivable walk of life, describing their 
lucceLis aM profound satisfaction they derive from a 

job well and truly done. 

Almost every school in the country is bound by ties of 
friendship to some industrial undertaking, collective .faiia or 
research institute. The schoolchildren visit their olaer 
friends in farm or factory and see for themselves what is being 
done T fl their turn, engineers, technicians, shop workers 
erS. iollSotivI farmers art not infrequently to he seen in the 
schools. We use radio and television to encourage these 
links and to describe what children learn from tneir contacts 
with people in employment. 

Little streams together form great rivers. Respect for 
labour in the highest sense of uhe expression begins when a 
chSd learns to take care of the desk at which he sits, and „o 
look after his own exercise book. 

Regularly every year, in our wireless and television 
progrSs^e describe, lor the benefit of children m 
Form I how exercise-books, books and pencils ^ are . made . We 
describe the efforts the builders make to ouiiu a new school, 
and th l\le% aJoSnt of energy expended hy the printers and other 
workers in preparing for the school year, 

Then there is a series called ” Where Lad and kbrk-' . 

This is a radio programme designed to acquaint ehxltu. or. wiuh ^ 
various trades and occupations, and to show the vast ^ amoun c o j. 
work which goes into the making of even tne commonesu object 
of everyday life. 

So as to give our young listeners a more comprehensive _ 
idea of thef working life of the country, we lmd a_ series walked 
"Journey in Pursuit of the Sun" , broad cast over the mo scow 
radio for a whole year. Listeners were asked to unuertake_an 
imaginary journey across the Soviet Union, from the i-ar 
our°we stern borders. journalists and writers 

era into the far north, or into the burning sanos 01 lurhestan. 
Thp nhildren heard of - achievements m Siberia and oti the Volga, 
in th^uSSLe and in Byelorussia. They learnt how people work 
in the Baltic provinces and on the slopes of the green 

O ms. : v r .: 
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On the television, the series "A Little Star is Shining' 1 » 

*1 m hc Pioneers' Television Agency", ‘’Tournament among the bhxl ^ 

v£S P aSa SoSarilai. of »*t5r.»' till of the life of. the country 

and af schoolchildren's activities in all their ^^towarde ’’ 
m hp? teach the child to adopt a responsible attioude uovaras 
i™' tilt he mly be called upon to do (he it gathering scrap- 
me+al or helping his seniors in nature preservation) . Vhilc 
teihir’ 0 ' children something about occupational skills, 
sorie^are designed to awaSen a strong Man of civic reepon- 
sibility in the viewers. 

We trv not only to encourage the more inventive or . , 

re sourceful children, but also to awaken the children s inbeiest 
in some form or other of employment. 

n ,, T , uttle televiewers can accompany their favourite heroes 
on absorbing visits to factories and plants, there to acquaint 
themselves with the workers and what the workers do. 

The Central Television network has a programme called 
"Skilled Hands" , which teaches children how to make their own 
toys and little artifacts. 

In this fashion, a most important aim is attained, that ' xs 
to say, children are taught to respect working people and to 
take care of what they, and others, make. 

for the older schoolchildren, choice of a career has become 
less academic and more imminent. For them, we broadcast pro- 

which, arc more comprehensive and in a sense more serious. 

n-p nnur “0 we do not try to run a kind of radio information 
Bgaooy which Would describe evory possible occupation and trade 
in detail. Such a thing would in any even*. b© impossible. We 
do trv however, to give a rather more detailed picture of the 
workers in their various trades. We show people m the actual 
setting of a given trade or occupation, and no longer describe 
an occupation in the abstract. 

In our programmes for the cider child, we often deal wiuh 
the ba°ic questions involved in the choice of a career. Oui 
listeners if or example, took an active part in radio discussions 
on such themes ass "Can jobs be classi ^f^ 

uncreative?" , "Does a worker need a secondary education , at 
all occupations suitable for girls?' 1 . 

When children ask for further information about some parti- 
cular occupation, we frequently devote a special broadcast to 
SSSrlS^raVestionl. J the stream of such IncLuirres «. 



o 
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gradually 



swelling. _LIost_of the _ 3 -® J?®*® , SS^vix/or 



leaving school. l’hey are finishing in JiOiifl 



who are , - „ . 

porta IX, and anxiety about ‘the xutui 
phsi-e their plans with someone else, 

cision already taken) induces them to put pen w paper. 



(or simply a desire to 
or to obtain advice on 



a de- 



How 



ire they to 



find their bearings in life 



the^ to choose, where can one be useiul. 



be 



inter e s t ing ? 



ar 



the se 

est them. These young people are 
in their lives, and we are very happy 



what occupation ought 
what sor t of _ job would 
the kinds of questions which inbsr— 
roachlng el decisive mo me n't 
that they should approach 



u; 



mg 

and 



as they would 

Probably the most 
these questions is 
talk about his 



old friends 



or help and a>. /ice 



well 

job 



convincing and impressive form of answer- 
far somebody to come to the microphone 
occupation, not as an outsider , but as some- 

iced to tell his audience about the difficu 
tile satisfactions it offers, and its value to 



one who knows from experience what he is talking about. 



the 



a person is 

ties of his j u w , - — - — - -,.i_ 

society. Of this wo are convinced, as a ie&uic o - . * 

produced W^alue of fact that 

an expert in some particular calling can d ®®?^® a^large? ^This 
aspect of his work, besides its value to society a blarge^ in s 

is oSSi ssf-sss? “ issiu SU — 

something of the pioneer 



We have a series of radio programmes 



Age' 



for older schoolohil- 



broadcast twice a week) . In 



STUtod our‘ listeners to answer three 

questions? ‘'What occupation have y°'q°J°sen?'' , aaiiSe^of 

vnu to it?" and " What influenced your decision - the advice oi 

^our elders’, books you have read, or personal acquaintance 

with the occupation?'' . . 

The thousands of letters received formed a mass of the most 

valuable material, showing the hopes and Sfl he hSncd anc/who^ 
the mistakes some of them had made, who could be helped, ana 

needad el wo 3 rd of v/ 8 .rn ins* 

A remarkable feature was that most of these letter-writers 

approe,ched th§ir own futures with an eye ? _ ® who’’ e 

they could make to society and to the country a 0 a whoxe. 

In putting together our vocational guidance programmes we 
are ever P mindful of the reP’” 1 ' Bmflntfl of tiie national economy, 



I 
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One of the things we have to uo is to show the iambics 
attached to work in agriculture. The radio station ^You uh , in 
its series "I Come ox harming Stock'", describes how s.u oh ^ t^d i 
tional occupations as those of the farmer and stock hreeue- 
changed . 

V/e still have the problem of training workers for light 
industry, the food industry, building and the services. x.adiQ 
and television will certainly have a part to _ play m tackling 1 
already we have made a beginning by broadcasting programmes abou c 
people" in the relevant occupations. 

We also have competitions as a means of increasing the 
interest taken in particular occupations. The e>^ have indeed 
become very common in the Soviet Union. Such comperi bions ^ are 
organised among milkmaids, agricultural tractor-d ivers, waiters, 
fitters, arid mechanics, and the names of the victors are hroad 
cast over the air. Those responsible for television programmes 
for young people have devised a series of similar competitions 
for girls. The first was organised for telephone operators and 
the like:' the result was that a stream of girls applied for sued 
•jobs. Other series were devoted to female workers in tne fooa 
industry, kindergarten attendants, and workers in raaio and tele- 
vision factories. Competitions are to bo organised xor xemale 
house-painters, salesgirls in victualling establishments, and 
seamstresses . 

Every trade and calling offers a rich field for investiga- 
tion. This is well brought out by the exhibits at the 1 er mane nt 
Exhibition of Young People’s Technical Artifacts, organised uncer 
the banners 11 Create, Invent, Try Outi” . At this exhibition,^ 
people from every conceivable walk of lire display tne ir powers 
of invention (or ability to rationalise and simplify ) , proving 
that there was room for creative initiative in all of unem. 

The family, of course, plays a very big part^in preparing 
young people for employment. A young person 1 s luture career 
depends to a very great extent on the way he or she has been 
brought up at home, on the influence oxer cisco, by his or her 
parents, and on the example sot by father and mother. 

There are special programmes for parents on Soviet radio 
and television. They are called » To Adults, about Children* , 
and they show the experience acquired with education for employ- 
ment in the home , and give valuable advice on how parents can 
best help their children in the choice of a career. People from 
all walks of life appear at the microphone or on tne television 
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screen,. Parents 
frequently take 
powerful is tin- 
relation. to labour 



and collective farmers 
ies we try to show hovy 
example set "by parents in their 
and their involvement, in their own work. 



s teachers, workers, 
the air. In this se 
effect of the 



Genera l Conclusions , In friendly co-operation with parents 
and scEooT- teachers; and endeavouring to enlist the inter and 
support of a broad section of society, we are tryin^to mak- 
■rndio and television — which represent the most reuaj.kaul& 

SuSvSSSnt & Se a S 3 v; e live U - l-to.-a. ^joy 

active assistance can be given m the raising of an industrious 

younger generation. 
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Every year, millions of yot-ng people finish their secondary 
schooling. Each has to face the question: w What am I going 

to do in life? 11 . . 

It is, of course, easier for an adult than for an adolescent 
to choose an occupation without outside assistance, since he finds 
it easier to adapt, socially and biologically. An adolescent, 
being so much less experienced, and handicapped -as he is by the 
fact that in him the mechanism for adaptation to the environment 
is not yet fully developed, requires systematic guidance and 
jupervision. 

Choice of the right occupation, for the adolescent, is of 
course a matter of very great importance* He is on the threshold 
of his working career and it is vital that he choose aright. 

The question is the more difficult for the adolescent in that 
his brain structure, bone structure and nervous mechanism are not 
yet fully developed. In fact, neither physically nor mentally is 
he grown up. Naturally, he bears the imprint of heredity, and is 
to some extent marked already by his environment. But he still 
retains a good deal of adaptability. Hence, if he starts off by 
choosing the wrong occupation, the fact may be masked for a very 
long time, and not be apparent in any way, even though lie may in 
fact have suffered grave physical damage. 

It is not very often that we come across an obvious example of 
damage to health caused by the choice of a wrong occupation. 
Unfortunate consequences are quickly overcome (although not always 
painlessly). In the very great majority of instances we observe 
no obvious Incompatibility between the worker and the occupation he 
has chosen, since man can adapt himself, as a general rule, to the 
exigencies of the work he does. 

But the damage done, and the constant tension deriving from 
the effort to adapt, show themselves in the form of overstrain. 

Bor the human organism, the process is slow and insidious, Bor 
our purposes, this is what presents the greatest difficulty. 

Accordingly, it is the task of society to assist the adoles- 
cent to choose an occupation suitable for, and conducive to the 
development of, his special interests and aptitudes — an occupation 
which will not prove injurious to health. 

Occupational guidance plays an important part in this. It 
involves the psychological preparation of the adolescent for his 
future occupation. The adviser has to be acquainted with the 
—adolescent 1 e" state of health, his interests and aptitudes, and the 
degree to which he is physically mature . The adviser must also 

know what the employment opportunities are in the particular area, 
and he must have some idea of the demands which will be made on the 
adolescent’s organism as he grows up in a particular occupation. 
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Sometimes chance plays a decisive part an the c jj^ c ® ^ 
occupation. The adolescent's relatives or family, his fjiends^or 
school-teachers may advise. Unliappiry,.™the peopl , S ^ 
advice are not always very well qualified to do s^. ^ a 3 icular 
usually unacquainted with the psychological _ demands a 
occupation will males, nor are they well equipped to ^ ? ceitain 
whether the adolescent in question possesses the requisite 
capacities. 

Sometimes , too, an adolescent will choose a job because he 

feels drawn to it. Unfortunately, research i^ti b^iittle 

feelings can change. Often enough, 

or not at all suited to the occupation he feels attracted hy. 



Thus* a young person may 



involving considerable nervous strain, 



mis talc enly choose an occupation 



close and continuous at ten 
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tlcn, or heavy responsibilities (a telegraphist or engine-driver, 
for example). The young person has to make unusual efforts uo do 
the j oh, and the result is nervous disorder or neurosis. 

Occupation guidance, then, presents problems which are neither 
purely medical nor purely psychological. Over and ^ atom J^is, th 
occupational adviser needs to have some acquaintance with industrial 
life and of occupational requirements. 

Industrial workers, therefore, and teachers from establishments 
of secondary and higher education, as well as doctors and psycholo- 
gists^°must^co-operate in guiding the adolescent towards a suitable 
occupation. 

In this respect, the secondary school has a most Important part 
to nlav. The school-teacher watches a young person grow up 
•vn early age and should have a very good idea of that young person s 
aptitudes, physical constitution and psychological characteristics. 
Hence the school can provide valuable assistance in the choice o 
an occupation^ 

The school doctor, too, can provide valuable help by giving 
lecture!, Sr example, ’ on 4e health aepects^of various occupations 
anH nn thp aiio e of a correct eTioiee of 2 • Tne Ciocmor, 

too, having fill owed the young person's development f^oughout hxs 
schooling, can take that young person's health into account in 
advising on an occupation. 

Hater* on, when the adolescent begins work (or starts a training 
course before taking up a trade), he undergoes a medical examina- 
tion to - decide- whether ~or- not he is fit for- the -3Q D -*- — — • - 

It is essential that action with an eye to occupational guid- 
ance be started very early in the lives of school-children. In 
Georgia, it .' v sins when a child reaches Porm J, the idea being by 
a series of oosex’vations to_ ascertain the child's inclinations, 
aptitudes, and state of health. 



Elie young person is first of all studied with a view to 
ascertaining whether* psychologically and physically, he will be 
equal to the trade envisaged, bearing in mind, of course, the fact 
that these characteristics may change and develop in the course of 
time. Another point borne very much in mind is that the chosen 
occupation must be such that the young person’s health 'will be in 
no way impaired, and such that he will work to maximum efficiency. 

Some allowance, of course, has to be made for differences of 
sex, adolescent bc^s being less changeable in their capacity for 
adaptation than girls. 

All in all, then, we can, say that in the USSR, the doctor 
endeavours to make his recommendation as to choice of trade or 
occupation. He does this: 

(a) by medical examinations in the school | 

(b) in the Occupational Guidance Committees which exist in 

factories and undertakings ; 

(c) by individual examinations undertaken in special consulting 

rooms for adolescents | 

(d) by periodical medical check— ups. 

Doctors looking- after young people make a systematic study of 
the undertakings, organisations and collective farms in the. r 
particular area, -to ascertain conditions of employmentt. 

At the same time a systematic investigation is made of the 
way in which adolescents are employed. This is done with an eye 
to the advice given in the past, the ides, being to draw general 
conclusions by which occupational guidance activities can be^ 
improved. This work is done by a specially-appointed practicioner 
Within consulting rooms for adolescents; it is also done in 
hospitals, clinics, dispensaries, etc., subject to direction from 
regional or municipal medical authorities specialising in the 
medical care of young people. The adolescent goes to the con- 
sulting room to receive qualified advice, that is to say, occu— 
"pational guidance based on the adolescent’s state of health, his 
interests and aptitudes, due allowance being made for the interests 
of the State, That this should be so is readily understandable, 
since judicious occupational guidance involves the rational posting 
of people to the labour front, which in its turn keeps productivity 
high. 

A normally fit person may become Incapacitated if the nature 
and intensity of the work he is called upon to do, and the environ- 
ment in which he: has to do it, are unsuitable. 
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In this connection, job descriptions, 



end investigations into 



the ^n^icatro^’ of a n ;o=cupation high g j0 „ 

The 30b description includes a descrip ^ environment and 

has on a worker’s health and a description 01 j ±t ±B possib ie 

of the tools and “^fto't he Ipe cial de ^ands (if any) made on the 
•to males dcauctxons as to the spcciax 

• worker. 

Possession of a Jot- description J^resents^e^lrst stage In 

the work of an occupational ^JjS^whetlier any particular young 
information, the doctor oan decide ^ i ra de, Should the 
person is physically suited for any P q ^ excessiV e degree, the 
young person dep^t Aium^ nom conditions obtaining m a par- 
doctor can then decide ho^_±a person’s usefulness. Thus, 

ticular trade would limit that jou g e P aclvised to take up a trade 
a tuberculous adolescent woul while somebody who had suffered 

SlflS^e^oulf S?bS f «S 2 i towards a noisy occupation. 

Por the purposes of oeeupat |-al ^dance, is^seiul to 
classify occupations and trade- acouxu.j-.ufo 

characteristics. 

With increasing 

ing use of chain-assembly, musclb-power ^ mental labour 

important, while the , boun aarrea between phy^rc^. ^ ma de on 

are disappearing. The adolescent “w has.greate^^^^ ^ hBlp 

fo^SduSf^Seie^Slitles as^well as better ^o-^ihatio^o^^ g 

oiSSSrSoSS’lM ^psychological possibilities of 
th© operator. 

Cybernetics is a seisnoe which has shown the^ee^for more^ 

. psychology ^ *• 

part to play here, along with physiology 

Our general conclusion will b e ^ J one ^guidanc e^^hen 

°" 

SiSf- SI w?th e ?hf JSer^f W compensatory .processes. , 
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Industrial and agricultural expansion in the USSR calls for 
systematic training of skilled manpower. for this purpose, 
some hundreds of thousands of adolescents are every year admitted 
to vocational schools and in undertakings where they learn 
various trades. 

These young people find themselves in entirely new and mi- 
accustomed surroundings in the undertakings where they are engaged 
or as pumps in the schools - a working environment where they 
are expose to the sum of different factors making up the vocat 
tonal (and specifically productive) background . 

[Today j, though progress has b e.e n made in improving industrial 
hygiene , there are" still very many undertakings where conditions 
may be harmful to the workers* health — for example, the hign 
temperature and humidity required for textile processes, noise and 
vibration caused by the operation of many types of machinery and 
tools, bodily posture required for various kinds of work. 

In agriculture, a vast assortment of varied production pro- 
cesses is involved. Modern scientific and technical discoveries 
are widely applied, systematic mechanisation and electrification 
are introduced, so that agriculture in the USSR is becoming more 
and more assimilated to modern industrial conditions. Agri- 
cultural work nevertheless still retains some specific features. 

The first is that most of the work is still done in the open air, 
in general a favourable factor and a contribution to healthy work- 
ing conditions. Quite often, however, open-air workers are ^ 
exposed to unfavourable weather conditions (temperature, humidity, 
excessive sun, rain, etc.), sudden changes .depending on the cli- 
matic zone * "blie seasons arid th e way in wliicli ’tlic work is organised - 
In the South of the USSR high temperature and excessive sunshine 
are of particular importance. 

Despite progress in agricultural technology and constantly 
increasing mechanisation, there is still a good deal of manual 
effort in farming. Muscular exertion in the sun, in _ summer heat, 
heightens the unfavourable effect. In working with farm machinery 
the immediate environment is worsened by the heating of the air. 
and the machinery surfaces by the engines. 

The second feature of agricultural labour is ^the seasonal 
character of the main tasks, accompanied by the frequent necessity 
for getting the work done in a very limited amount of time. 

The third characteristic is the frequent recurrence of a 
largo number of different operations that have to be performed by 
the same individual. In industry, the worker generally carries 
out the same operations day after day, but the daily round in 
farming is highly diversified. 



He 3Q arch has repeatedly shown, that the unfavourable factors 
in the working environment have more pronounced physical effects 
on the adolescent than on the adult worker. 

It follows that the industrial doctor's most important task 
is to counter the possible harmful effect of working conditions 
on. tile younger workers, and to determine their suitability for one 
ox' another kind of farm or industrial work. 

This investigation must apply to young people in good health 
as well as the ailing. for the. first category, it is important 
to determine their physical capacity in order to recommend the 
most suitable type of work. For those with some ailment, the 
mere possibility of working in any trade has to be investigated 
to avoid exposing them to the harmful effect of unsuitable work. 

Ascertaining the vocational suitability of any young person 
calls for the most careful appraisal on the part of the doctor, 
as his judgement on the matter will largely decide the individual's 
future life and work. 

Every occupation imposes its own physical constrain os on the 
worker, and this means that particular care has to be taken, in 
directing an adolescent, who is not yet physically mature, in.uO 
any kind of work;, his functional capacity must be determined in 
every case. The individual's physical capacity and the demands 
imposed by any particular trade must be compared: these are the 

two vital elements in determining vocational suitability . 

In practice in this field, it must not be overlooked that an 
individual's inclination towards a particular trade and his suita- 
bility do not always coincide I - • It may even be the case that the 
chosen, trade is contra-indicated { any trade involving work 
where there is dust in the atmosphere may aggravate the pathology 
of a tuber oulo sis suffer er . Working in an unsuitable trade may 
very often not only make things woi’se for the individual but for 
■others in contact with him., .A colour-blind driver may cause a 
catastrophe. Determination ex' young people's suitability for an 
occupation must therefore bo based on systematic investigation of 
their individual peculiarities and aptitudes. 

Every ad-biescent should be recommended to the trade or trades 
corresponding to his anatomical “physiological physique , ana. age- 
group and likely to strengthen hie health and develop his interests 
and aptitudes. The examination. for vocational suitability must 
take into consideration no't only the constraints imposed during the 
training process but still more, the constraints he will be' sub- 
jected to in the course of the work. ■ This point is particularly 
important for any adolescent already suffering from some ailment 
or whose health is in some way not quite normal. 
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in giving his decision, the doctor will take into account the 
special characteristics of the subject’s age in relation to the 
pathology and endeavour to forecast its future trend in actual 
working conditions. Obviously he will also consider *fche physical 
capacity for adaptation, and accommodation. 

The vocational suitability of adolescents is the subject of 
the “prior medical examination” . Ifivery youngster must by law 
pass such an examination before admission to any vocational school 
or agricultural or industrial undertaking. 

This examination is directed to ascertaining the state of 
health, physical development and functional capacity of the subject. 
Special attention is given, to chronic, affections and any abnormal- 
ities in the state of health that might be aggravated in the work- 
ing environment. The point is to ascertain not only the major- 
effects of any factors involved in the occupation but any indirect 
influence there might be on the physical resistance and reactions 
possibly leading to tile extension of any pathological process. To 
determine the vocational suitability the doctor must therefore have 
a very complete picture of the state of health of a young person 
wanting to enter a vocational school or an industry. 

The doctor must also know a good deal about occupations, he 
must have in his possession the industrial health profile of the 
trade. This profile enables him to assess the principal constraints 
it imposes on the physical organs and the body a ; a whole . 

The sequence of the doctor's work is as follows i 

1. Study of the basic characteristics of the occupation and its 
demands on the human frame., 

2. Careful study of the health of adolescents; 

3* Comparison of the data concerning the sub ject 1 a state of health 
with the demands made by the trade', taking into account the 
possible compensating physical mechanisms, leading to a decision. 

Tor studying the basic characteristics of occupations the 
doctor must have the “health profiles” (sanitarnaja harakter istilca ) 
of all tlie important trades that will be taught in the loc al 
vocational schools and undertakings . The health profiles are 
toavrn up by the doctor, in co-operation with the industrial medical 
officer of the local health and epidemiological office, in. the 
course of joint visits to industrial plants. . \ • 

The health profile contains a detailed description of the 
industrial processes, timetable of work and rest periods, etc . j 
whether the process creates dust, gas or steam (if so , the prof ile 
specifies exactly what and how. much of these elements is present) , 
n g' , ° meteorological conditions are taken into account and seasonal 
^g®s affecting temperature, humidity, air; circulation, heat 
ration, etc. y noise (level, frequency duration) ; vibration 
(local or general, its parameters, duration, nature and frequency') 
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Great importance is attached to til 3 bodily posture during the 
performance of the v/ork, the rapidity and nature of movements 
involved, level of physical and nervous tension involved, res 
local and general incidence. 



The sum total of this information enables the doctor to 
obtain an exact picture of the .nature and degree of constraints 
imposed by the occupation on the various bodily organs and general 
physique of the young wo r her . He must have a clear idea of the 

health affect of the working conditions, both the negative and 
possible beneficial offsets of the environment - for it may be^ 
that some pathological abnormality would be favourably affected. 
The doctor must be very well acquainted with the special features 
of the physiology and pathology of adolescence. 



In view of the knowledge that working conditions axfecb the 
adolescent organism more than .the adult , Soviet law prescribes a 
compulsory medical examination for all young persons before train- 
ing in a school or on the job for any occupation. (Decision ox 
the Soviet Co mm issars of the People 13.10.1922, confirmed in the 
Decree of the praesidiuni of the USSR Supreme Soviet, 15.0.1955) » 

A medical committee gives its decision on the subject's state 
of health. The members of the committee ares the medical 
officer of the Adolescents * Consulting Centre' 1 and surgery , neuro- 
pathology, eye, ear nose and throat, dentistry and gynaecology 
specialists. 

The committee meets in a health service office or polyclinic 
or the polyclinic section of a hospital. Special attention is 
given to timely detection of any affection in investigating past 
illnesses, heredity and living conditions . 

After a full medical examination of the youngster and assess- 
ment of his state of health, the doctor compares the findings with 
the working conditions, the physical requirements of the work and 
decides whether he is to be admitted to the undertaking (or school) 
for training and work. 
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Before making his decision, the doctor considers any valid 
contra-indications, supposing the youngster's health and the work 
to be reasonably in conformity. The point is to avoid sending 
any y o u rig s f 0 wifii so 1110 a.bnorniali'by info work (ox 1 ‘training fox 1 £i 
trade) that might aggravate, the pathological condition. 



Por example, youngsters affected by adolescent hypertonioity 
would not be allowed to v/ork where they are subject to high temp era- 
turos, noise or vibration, or where the tempo of activity might 
cause nervous and mental tension. Affections of the limbs 
(osteomyelitis, deformity or shortening of the leg, dilatation of 
the veins or arteries, etc.) would rule out work involving long 
periods of standing (spinning, weaving, tea— picking) or working at 

1 sed heights '(.building trades, etc ■*■)'• , . 
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Another series of affections (chronic appendicitis, hernia* 
etc.) equally rule out work involving much standing or carrying 
of loads. , 

flis cardio-vascular system is of very great importance in 
vocational selection. If the examination reveals any organic 
defect in the heart , such as valvular weakness* chronic myo- 
carditis, etc. s the youngster must he strictly forbidden to 
engage in any trade involving weight-lifting, walking any dist- 
ance, exposure to high temperature or dust* etc. 

Pulmonary or respiratory affections are contra— indications 
for any trade involving dusty or unfavourable atmospheric con- 
ditions (textiles and any work in. high temperatures;. 

Affections of the middle ear rule out work at exposed heights 
or near moving machinery (building work, electrical fitters, etc,). 

Where the hearing is affected 5 work in noisy surroundings 
should be avoided (textile factories, industrial tailoring, 
forging and pressing, engine-testing, etc.) and also any work 
involving tension of the hearing (clockmaker , piano-tuner, etc,). 

Short— sighted youngsters should not become proof-readers or 
printers, and they should not engage in work involving physical 
tension. 

The medical contra-indications for adolescent workers are 
established on the basis of clinical, physiological and industrial 
hygiene research to ascertain the effect of working conditions on 
the workers' physique. When adopted by the USSR Ministry of 
Health, they have the forue of law. 

Working conditions in a number of agricultural activities give 
rise to various contra-indications. for example, unfavourable 
meteorological conditions (high temperature and humidity, likeli- 
hood of chills, excessive sunshine) are a reason for excluding 
persons with rheumatic affections, tuberculosis, chronic nephritis 
and other affections of "the kidneys, etc. Cardio-vascular weak- 
nesses forbid heavy physical work. Chronic liver or bile affect- 
ions rule . out engaging in heavy physical work or work where chil- 
ling is likely. Chronic respiratory diseases mean that dusty 
working conditions should be avoided. Work with insecticides and 
fungicides (DDT, hexoohlorophane , etc.) should not be undertaken, 
where there • is any disturbance of the central nervous system, 
epilepsy, neurotic states, psychic disturbance, endocrine— 
vegetative affections, liver or kidney disease, atrophic rhinitis 
and other inflammations of the nasal passages, chronic laryngitis, 
stenosis of the larynx, eto. 
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As an example , -khe way of determining vocational suitability 
for work on the toa plantations will described. Hie contra— 
indications for this type of work were ascertained by the 
Institute for Scientific Research on Industrial Health and Disease 
of the Georgian SSH Ministry of Health, after a study ? working 
conditions and the health of plantation workers. woIil on tne 
plantations is done in a humid sub-tropical type of climate. The 
harvesting is done between May and October, and the workers are 
often exposed to unfavourable conditions, high temperature and 
humidity in summer, very high humidity and relatively • low tempera- 
ture in early spring and late autumn. 

With the high humidity and frequent rain, the tea-pickers 
often have to work in contact with wet bushes. Manual picking 
calls for specific physical effort and 0 high degree of attention 
and visual concentration. When the pH rntations are being fumi- 
gated, the poisonous chemicals employee, may have harmiul effects 
on the workers. The machine-drivers . n the plantations work in 
noisy conditions accompanied by intense vibration. Research has 
shown that the work on the toa plantations puts a severe strain 
on the cardio -vascular and central nervous systems, on the motor and 
endurance faculties, the heat regulating capacity of the body and 
the respiratory organs. 

The corresponding contra-indications have been established by 
research, and on approval by the USSR Ministry of Health, included 
in the No. 9 Schedule of Contra-indications. The following are 
listed; organic affections of the heart valves or myocarditis 
whether or not accompanied by irregularity of the circulation, of 
the 1st, 2nd or 3rd degree chronic affections of the liver or 
bile with frequent recurrence y rheumatism, ulcer of stomach or 
duodenum with frequent recurrence, diseases o^. the c'l.o oc. ., 
affections of the peripheral nervous system, or the motor and 
endurance mechanisms accompanied by dilatation of one limbs 
involved in the work, varicose veins of the lower limbs \ 
organic affections of the central nervous system, acute vege- 
tative disturbance*, neuritis- nephritis, nephrosclerosis and 
other affections, 

A study of the effect of working conditions on the tobacco 
plantations by the same Institute has led to the same list of 

contra-indications being applied to tobacco cultivation. 

* 

Research on the effect of working conditions in the textile 
industry by the institute has been, used as the basis for a list 
of contra-indications for recruitment for this industry* 

All these points, however f refer to adolescents who are already 
ill. -Determination of vocational suitability has to be applied 
equally to young persons considered 11 virtually ^ healthy 1 9 but to 
some extent not quite fit- The effect of unsuitable work might be 
- L ggravate the condition ? whereas carefully selected employment 
ERLCt a beneficial effect and improve the youngster 1 s health. 
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Obviously an of fort must be made to recommend the type of work 
which may help to eliminate the weakness. It would he undesirable, 
for example, to permit youngsters with some spinal curvature 
(humpback or slight adhesions) to work at tea-picking, where they 
are constantly having to bend down - which would be likely to 
aggravate the deformation or the vertebral column. They should 
be guided to work whore they are able frequently to change their 
posture. Youngsters with frequently recurring dry otitis and 
tonsillitis should not be allowed to work in unfavourable atmos- 
pheric conditions . 

To check the correct choice of occupation, observations must 
be made while bhe youngsters are at work . Both the physiological 
development of the youngster and his output (as a pupil or appren- 
tice) must be taken into consideration. This is. done in the course 
of the annual medical inspections. The doctor investigates the 
effect of work in a given trade' on adolescent health, and where he 
finds conditions unfavourable, he will decide upon the youngster's 
transfer to a more suitable type of job. 

Special attention is given to the age of recruitment for work 
or training. The age of admission to work or training in various 
brandies of industry and agriculture is specified in the lists of 
contra-indications for adolescent employment and training. 

It must be borne in mind that the existing lists of contra- 
indications are not necessarily final. In view of progress in 
mechanisation and automation and other technological changes, 
constant improvement in diagnosis and physiological research, etc., 
the current lists are re-examined and new lists established for 
new types of work. 

. It follows that the doctor in the ^adolescent's medical centre" 
must not only be well acquainted with the list of occupations not 
open to young people, hut must regularly keep in touch with current 
information on the subject. 
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Tadjikistan, the host country for* this Seminar, is a 
living example of the immense economic and cultural trans- 
formations "brought about "by the power of the Soviets on the 
Asiatic "borders of former Tsarist iiussia. The country was 
formerly an underdeveloped rural area, with just six' handicraft- 
type undertakings employing altogether 400 or 500 workers. 

It now has over 600 large industrial establishments. Over-all 
industrial output is more than 70 times that of 1913s the 
volume of production in four days today is the same as the entire 
annual production of 1913* Manufactures from Tadjikistan are 

exported to more than 40 countries, including .practically all 
the Socialist countries. 

This enormous progress over a fairly short period would 
have been inconceivable without the. development of public 
education. Tadjikistan was once a country of illiterates - 
out of 100 citizens, 2 knew how to read; now general education 
is open to all. There are more than 400 pre-school establish- 
ments for "workers ‘ , other employees’ and peasant families’ 
children, with a capacity of 60,000. 

Seven hundred and forty thousand children are being 
educated in the 3,071 general schools of Tadjikistan. Their 
later education is provided for by 43 technical colleges and 
higher education, establishments. An extensive network of 
evening and correspondence schools and vocational schools has 
brought into being the working class and intelligentsia of 
Tadjikistan and permitted the training of hundreds of thousands 
of qualified workers in every branch of the economy and culture. 

Industrial progress, the fruit of mechanisation and 
automation, raises produotivit 3 r and brings about change in 
the occupational pattern of manpower in the various sectors; 
it affects the job content in different trades. Increasing 
specialisation and changes in the nature of the work lead to 
completely new forms of production and new trades, Expansion in 
output and the development of new trades call for an ever- 
increasing number of trained workers. In the Tadjikistan SSE 
the annual demand for skilled workers in agriculture, building 
and transport amounts to 120,000-160,000 individuals. 

Mechanisation and automation lead not only to a quantitative 
increase in socialised production but also to profound changes m 
the worker ‘ s activity! the importance of physical strength 
and manual skill declines while hi s capacity to perceive and 
apply scientific principles and to" adapt IcT "changing” production 
HoniritxoHg becomes more important. " 
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The school must give the youngster on the threshold of 
his wording life a general training to match the current demands 
of social, scientific and technical progress; it must inculcate 
a scientific approach to the world, 'bring him up in the spirit 
of collectivism, patriotism and, international socialism, it 
must prepare him to work for the good of society. 

To succeed in working life , a wise choice of career is 
the key factor in a young person's career. 

In our time of scientific ana technical progress, ulie wise 
choice of a vocation is of first importance for the individual 
and the development of the individual personality and for society 
as a whole. An unsuitable choice leads to poor productivity, 
and high turnover; it makes the young person discontented 
and disappointed in his work and leads to moral deterioration. 
Experience shows beyond doubt that the formation of vocational 
ambitions corresponding to the needs of the national economy 
does not take place spontaneously, by itself, in the minds o± 
the young. 

In the light of the high degree of specialisation involved 
in different trades, it is often difficult for youngsters to 
understand the present-day division of labour and make their 
choice of future career. For this reason, and to enable toe se 
youngsters to make a sensible choice, there should be a means 
to guide them systematically, taking into consideration uho 
different aspects of their personalities. 



Mrs. i'T.E. Krupskaya, the well-known social militant and 
renowned teacher, has affirmed that the problems of vocational 
orientation and the choice of occupation are an integral part 
of schoolings of its ;, polytechnisation i! . 



The Soviet school is against too hasty a vocational choice 
The Soviet educationist's view is that the problems of voca- 
tional orientation must be resolved in the course of poly- 
technical education in the general schools. In the course 
their training in the poly technical approach to production, 
children are better able to assimilate the information they 
need to orient their ideas about industry and the various 
open to them. 



of 

the 



trades 



It is acknowledged that there is a close relation between 
the chosen occupation and the level of productivity achieved s 
the better suited the individual to his 30b is, the better he 
can develop Ills gifts and aptitudes ? and tlie greater, is hiB 
productivity. - Scientifically based vocational orientation, must 
therefore take into consideration the various aspects of the ■ 
pupil's personality. 
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Those considerations hr ins to the forefront ^the need to 
ap-olv a svetom of vocational orientation scientifically planned 
and carefully thought out in advance. 

Vocational orientation as an integral part of the educa-; 
tional process implies* comprehension oy the pupil of ^.e 
in sixLLo of a wise choice of occupation thoir familiarisation 
with the different branches of tno national eoonom„ ,, ^ wixhthe 
nature of the work, the qualifications required, la each biadw, 
and facilities available for training, asoxs canoe in _ caoos^ag 
a tr^de and vocational guidance, counselling for pupils who 
hesitate or have any difficulty in making a choice, counselling 

for P SX G ITu 3 £Uld x > 1 Cl C OLl© H. f ill Q ^1P 1° Y * 

Although vocational orientation in the schools of Tadjikistan 
is still at an early stage in its development , it has nevertheless 
already a specific systematic character, with its content anu 
procedures. adapted to the local circumstances (climate, economy 
and living conditions). 

Co-ordination and inspection of vocational guidance 
activities is the responsibility of the Inter-Deparvmental 
Council for Vocational Orientation or the Taa jiiistan SSm . 
f he meinb sr ship consists of the heeds of social .todies ana trade 
unions, representatives of the ministries, rosional suo-iivlsioas, 
undertakings and educational and scientific research establish- 
ments. 

Tinelv information for the educational establishments and ^ 
the public" on the national economy’s needs for workers and their 
rational distribution is the work of the Tadjikistan Committee 
of state for Manpower Planning. This Committee works ouu o% 
term forecasts (based on data supplied by the various o^jnisc, 
tions and the “Gosplan - the Planning Committee a. or- 5 or .10 y-cu 
n*hpnf3 "1 of -the skilled manpower "balano.3 siigox* 4 xha 
Slf preparts Sie nScoseaSy 4ooua.at.tioi. short, job aosoriptioas 
fir the various trades sad principal technological. pxocsssos, 
information on working conditions and opportunities uie 4/ oxfei 
for further training and promo tion . 

The 81 Adolescent Consulting Centres" attached to the uroan 
and rosioaal polyclinics and health soryicosarranse oonsultavioa 
sessions on vocational training anu wording capacity , io*- the 
benefit of pupils, teachers, parents anu senool mouical office-, s. 
The centres arrange' medical treatment for young people alreauy at 
work or awaiting employment and systematic support for the work 
of the school doctors. 

There are also vocational consulting centres in urban ana 
rural districts attached to the Soviets of workers repre 
sentatives or regional education Offices . 
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Inter -“school centres have ho on sot up for voctxtional 
orientation. In these centres the schools, families and social 
bodies combine to solve the prob' ema involved in preparing young 
people for work and for wise eho.ee of occupation. Tho centres 
have largo collections of scientific reference books and organise 
advisory boards of teachers', doctors, psychologists and socio- 
logists. Their aim is to help heads of schools and their smfs 
in ’their vocational guidance work. 



There arc also vocational- guidance boards or committees in 
the schools, composed of teachers, the school doctor, parents, 
representatives of social bodies, etc. The senool head or 
his deputy acts as chairman. 

The Committee draws up its plan of the activities to be ^ 
undertaken on the basis of thorough documentation and approved 
guidelines. It runs an advisory service on methods for rha 
benefit of teachers and parents and establishes contacts with 
local undertakings, kolkhozes, educational establishments, etc. 



The undertakings and vocational schools ano. technical 
colleges have vocational selection schemes where a series of . 
activities, to ensure tho adaptation of young people to working 
conditions, is put in operation. The radio, cinema, television 
and nress servo as mass media for tho dissemination ox inxorua— 
tiorx* oil the achievements of the national economy, occupational 
opportunities, career prospects etc. 



•jIxg Tadjikistan schools have already some experience in 
provocations.! training for their pupils. They know that tho 
evocation of a stable and informed interest in a particular job 
is the result of a long educational process integrated in the 
process of education as a whole. 



In the Tadjikistan, schools, tho children are familiarised 
with the idea of work and a trade from their earliest age, ana 
thus psychologically prepared for working life. In tho schools 
in Dusanbc, Eanibadun, Nurek, Slavoslt, etc., an illustrated 
alphabet is used by the teachers to familiarise the children 
with file characteristics of various trades aad start discussions 
with them. Attention is paid to inculcating respect for labour 
and how to look after the material objects produced by labour. 

The picture books, etc., produced for children show various uypes 
of industrial, agricultural and service activities. Visits to 
kolkhozes , factories, etc., are organised for the children in the 
primary classes, and they are required afterwards to describe cheir 
impressions. The children’ arc generally most interested in 
their "training for work" (trudovoo obucenie)_ lessons ana readily 
take part in the farm work arranged for the -Young students 
natural science clubs :! in the context of their out of-aehool 
activities. 
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The children in. G-oneral School I’o . 2 of the Gisscr skaja 
region have built aquariums and enclosure a foi- tortoises, etc., 
they stuff birds and reptiles, plant trees in the school plots, 
and so on, under the direction of their teachers. r 

In the civics, history, physics and chemistry lessons for 
the older children , beyond the primary stage, the teachers take 
care to relate the subjects to work in the oloccrioal industry , 
chemistry (its application to agriculture } , etc., and to point 
out the adi ievomontc in these c ; pupations. 

The " training for work 1 ' ( trudevee obuccnic ) given in the 
general schools is tied up with the performance of socially 
useful dobs and contributes to arousing the children's interest 
in trades and giving them practical preparation for working life. 

Ah is training is planned to give thorn a. creative attitude towards 
work. For the older pupils , there are practical work and optional 
courses on tractors and motor vehicles, wood and metalworking, 
field cultivation, animal rearing, beekeeping, cotton growing, 
etc . 

The practical work and optional courses are very important 
elements in the vocational orientation of the children, as they 
enable them to familiarise themselves with the work of a whole 
series of differ oat trades. 

'The schools are concerned to bring up and educate the 
children in a way to ensure the harmonious development of the 
whole personality. 'They roly on the principles of the 
philosophy of dialectical materialism, which teaches that 
aptitudes are brought out and developed in particular concrete 
so cio -historical conditions. 'The schools arrange competitions, 
sports events and exhibitions of the creative technical and artistic 
work done by their pupils. 



While it is the chool'c task to awaken ‘ and develop the 
child's interest in a trade , tlio final choice is for the child, 
who makes it in full freedom and awareness. Free choice of a 
car o or has also a most important moral aspects to make such _ a 
choice wisely, the child must bo brought to understand that the 
question ho should ask himself is not merely "what shall X become?' 1 
but "What ought I to become 4 : " . 

r 

The schools try to got a clear picture of the interests 
and abilities of the children from thoir very earliest ago. 

They use various methods for this. 
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Thoy frequently naka uoo £* J£§f§§§f; tlc £ ^tL^upll^' by° 
based on the sum-total of MJrn. . - - u. i wrltten alA oral 

teachers, school docboi 5 eto. ---* ^ analysed from the educa- 

answors, drawings, sketch- o, v- •» . „ '£ a tp collected on their 

tlonal and psychological point of riew ; ^e C Spations , etc.; 

SSr Vttote **£rk’<2 iB “ sasured - 

The encouragement ■ of vocational Internets and e£ i *" d ° s r *° r8 _ 
also a function of ths out o- n'the production brigades; 

tL 'Marxist Leninist principle ol oroat^n 
close relation between education ana p.o.ucn^ w. 
realised « 

The children in the rural S 

potions, to .respect Selection in productive and expert- 

mental agricultural wor ££ e ?£h^i™itural fxperlraents help to 
^velcp r ?hei? S U«udc lor'orgtrf sing their work. 

The children’s interest in ^^°^J t ^ a 1 ha in k the' i sovkho7,es and' 
olination to leave the land owe muck \ c -fmdsotools with well- 
Sifpped fiK,SSrS55^:°SS; , ^ J SS £l farm camps arranged 
with their help. 

in a number of districts where the need 

cialists is particularly ur ®®£ th© C technlcal colleges ere equipped 
colleges have been set up, t. +, same time, as sovkhozes, 

££ 0 s fSfLiroi Mg£e? education hr pupils leaving these 

schools is borne by -the sovkhozes. 

Through well organised ^Jsiin^TO^’xnore thal° 9^000 
pupils leaving the rural and town ^hey took up work 

I^IefSSSurdeJutfef oi the S0V±et8 

of Tadjikistan, farm managers, s-cuck workers 
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Productive work has a 'beneficial effect on the rate of assi- 
milation of the children’s studies, in the regular school subjects 
as well as their polyte clinical training. Contact with, workers 1 
and kolkhoz communities and the opportunity to become familiar 
with the lives of these workers stimulate their interest in social 
matters. 

It has already been remarked that the children's work in ex- 
perimenting and research, their out— of —school activities in the 
various clubs and their work of social utility help to bring out 
their inclinations and aptitudes. Among the out-of-school acti- 
vity groups , there are some known as "interest clubs", for young- 
sters interested in engineering, building, medicine, biology, 
machine fitters, etc. 

In many of the Dusanbe, Leninabad, Burek, etc. , schools, 
permanent exhibitions have been set up to stimulate vocational 
or i on to. t 1 on » 

In 1969-70, the school broadcasting centres sent out more than 
28,000 items on themes related to vocational orientation. The 
children watched a series of films vividly illustrating scientific 
and technical progress, films specially planned to awaken their 
interest in scientific work and research and encourage the ambition 
to become research workers. 

Soviet educational research has shown that the cinema and 
•£ c i evision sire particularly valuable in vocational orientation, 
especially for giving the children a fund of information on the 
occupations open to them. It has been proved that there is a 
real difference of impact between the presentation of a particular 
matter orally or visually. The experiment was carried out with 
2 groups of pupils from the same school year. _ Each group was 
given information on the trade of fitter— machinist , in the one case 
verbally and in the other, in a film with sound- commentary. After- 
wards it was found that 5# of the pupils in the first group and 27^ 
in the second wanted to beeme fitter-machinists. 

The out-of-school activities in which discussions on changes 
in occupations an d vocational choice are undertaken, have been found 
more effective where the teaching staffs of the schools .and faculties 
of education, in the higher education establishments participate. 

In view of the obvious influence of the family circle in stim- 
ulating the children’s vocational preferences, the teachers take 
particular care to see that the parents are given adequate background 
information, and they stress the importance of a combined effort 
with the school in guiding the children's vocational choice. 
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She higher education establishments in Tad jikistan, which include 
tlic Lenin University , the educational collcgee cf Dusanbo, Loninahncl. » 
Kuljaba, etc., have drawn up profiles of key trades (tractor driver 
and mechanic, cotton cultivator, weaver, etc.) and a classification 
of trades on the basis of psycho-physiological _ indices. This psycho- 
phyaiological analysis provides a scientific basis for the 

vocational counselling work of the teachers and doctors, etc. 



The scientific research establishments work in liaison witn 
the general and vocational schools and obner educational inswi u 
tions and with the undertakings* they invite specialists and research 
workers to give talks on different trades on radio and television. 



Recommendations on the methods to bo used are passed on to tne 
schools to help them in the harmonious development of their pupils 
personalities and help thorn to achieve their vocational ambitions. 



In the teachers 1 advanced training colleges attention is paid 
to developing their capacity for vocational counselling. The train 
ing for work in the general schools is the first stage of the pre- 
paration of the children to make a wise and informed selection of 
tuojr ruturo work. This preparation is continued in the vocational 
schools , technical colleges and production training courses. 



The scientific institutions and schools have to cover the follow- 
ing aspects of vocational orientations improve the general educa- 
tion and training for work given in the schools* work out methods 
for research in detecting aptitudes and interests? prepare appro- 
priate teaching material on trades | ascertain the most effective 
vocational orientation methods to be used in class and in- out-ox - 
school activities, prepare suitable reading material for the pupils, 
school doctors and parents* thoroughly study published material 
on vocational guidance and produce recommendations. 

The facilities used by the schools to provide vocational ori- 
entation are different, but all converge towards the same aims to 
prepare the children for life, for productive work for the good of 
society. A characteristic feature ■ of all vocational orientation 
activities is that they take into consideration not only the present 
state of development of productive industry and agriculture but also 
future scientific and technical progress. Researchers, teachers, 
parents and the members oi the social organisations are sy stoma— 
txcally perfecting the methods of vocational counselling and guid- 
ance. 
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November 1967. marked the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution; April 1970 * the hundredth 
anniversary of V.I, Lenin's birth; May 1970, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the victory won by the Soviet people in the 
Great Patriotic War. ffhese very important anniversaries, _ 
marking as tliej 5 " did major events in the history of the Sovret 
nation, were accompanied by vast efforts in the latter's 
economic , political and cultural lime. 2?hose who run oi **•-*-© 
employed by the national education system, prompted by desire 
worthily to mark these outstanding occasions, made great, 
efforts" to improve the education and training given to children 
and young people. 

In the last few years attention has above all been con- 
centrated on the introduction of compulsory eight-year schooling 
and on an endeavour to ensure that as many young people as 
possible shall enjoy a secondary education. Endeavours have 
been made, too, to improve the contents and methods of educa- 
tion, to extend and improve the pre-school education given to 
children, to improve teacher— training and teaching e q u r pm o n t , 
and to reinforce, extend and co-ordinate research into the 
science of teaching. 



T giHE IITTRODUCIIOIT OF COMPULSORY EIGHT-YEAR 

secohsary education 



In 1969/1970, there were 178,000 schools in the USSR; 



80,800 elementary schools, 54,400 eight— year schools, and 
42,900 secondary schools. Generally speaking, xnere is a 
tendency to make our general schools ^fewer^ in ^number ^bu*y 



bigger. 



Thu 



•» > 



there Was a drop of 4,600 last year in the 



number of elementary schools; the figure for eight-year 
schools was 10,000. Secondary schools increased by 1,600 



In the last two years considerable success has been 
achieved in the implementation of the Compulsory Eight-Year 
Schooling Act (for children between 7 and Ip— 16) • 



One of the principal problems facing -the national . _ t 

education authorities is to ensux’e that the children finishing 
in Form VIII are as numerous as thos.. entering in Form I. io 
this end, various things have been done. 



In the last two years, the Ministry of Education of the 
USSR and local education authorities have done much to extend 
general ten— year schooling (eleven— year schooling in the 
Baltic Republics) . 



In 1969-1970, 6,500,000 young persons received a full 
secondary education (this figure includes those burned out by 
the Medium-Level Specialised Educational Establishments) . 

A significant proportion thereof, haying successfully passed, 
a competitive examination, are pursuing their studies in a^ 
Higher Educational Establishment. Boys and girls who finish 
their general secondary schooling but do not go on to a Higher 
Educational Establishment, take up employment , first having 



taken a course the length of which varies with the occupation 



chosen. A considerable proportion enter the technical 



schools and colleges, which provide skilled worker 



for 



especially complicated trades. 



The educational establishments providing a secondary 
education comprise, very generally speaking, the following: 
the secondary general educational and labour polytechnic, the 
sec ond ziFy spocialieed g duccvfc j. onoJL 0 s ~\j £ib 1 i s 11^1 s n*b * gcriex'3,1 
educational colleges for evening classes and correspondence^ 
courses, and the secondary specialised educational estabiisn- 
ment. Vocational training schouls which provide a general 
secondary education along with technical ins'oruction, are 
becoming ever more common. 
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In --own and countryside,- there is a far-flung network 
of schools conducting evening classes for young people who for 
any reason have dropped out of the secondary— scnool system 
taken up employment . 

In the last two years, more than 1, 200 ,000 young people 
have completed their secondary education in such schools. 

In 1968-1970, some 2,800,000 of them were studying in the 
senior classes (Forms IX-XI) of these establishments. 

To encourage people to acquire a secondary education, 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR offers a number ox j _ 
privileges for workers who combine education wnn produc uive 
employment. Thus, a worker attending a night schools gets 
m extra free day in the course of tne weei and dr«.ys naif ; h-.s 
■pav for it. When sitting for his passing-out examination, he 
enjoys full paid leave. In Form VIII he gets eight working 
% in Form XI , twenty . 



II , TT' i TPROVEI,IEI-TT IF OONTEiTTS AND QUALITY 



In 1968-1970, a great deal of energy was expended on 
improving the quality of the secondary education given in our 
schools and on introducing new curricula and textbooks* 

The new curricula differ chiefly from the old in -that 
they are scientifically more up to date. The new ones make 
provision for the trends observable today in a iorm accessiole 
to the pupil. 

In mathematics , for example, there is no longer a hard- 
and-fast division between arithmetic and algebra. The 
approach is now more functional, . Attempts are now mace to 
acquaint the pupil with the concepts and methods or significance 
in science and technology (the method of co-ordinates, elemen- 
tary differential and integral calculus, rudimentary 
prob ability theory) . . 

In the teaching of physics, instruction is given in the 
molecular and atomic structure ox matter, and in Che theories 
of molecular kinetics and electronics. A great deal of 
attention is given to the study of laws, especially the law , 
of the conservation of matter and energy, the laws of mechanics, 
and others. The new curricula call for classical pnysics to be 
taught with an eye to modern physical theories. Pupils are 
taught something about the limitations applying -go tne applica- 
tion of certain concepts and laws of classical physics. 
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111 General biology, the new curricula differ profoundly . 
from the old ones by their scientific character and by the way 
in which courses are built up, They call for study^at the 
molecular level of the processes going on in cells and tissues. 
Exchanges of substance and energy studied with an eye to the 
outcome of the most up-to-date biological and chemical rose arch. 
Genetic theory* the basis of natural selection, is explained, 
and stress is laid on the part played by genetics in agri- 
culture, and on the significance of genetics in medicine. 

Pupils are given a grounding in the ecology of- plants and 
animals. The notion of the biosphere is taught* 

In chemistry, greater attention than in the past is now 
given to the periodical system of the laments and to questions 
of chemical bonds- A greater use is nade ^.f the concept of 
the spatial construction of molecules and of the electronic 
nature of .chemical bonds in describing the machinery of 
chemical reactions. 

In the study of literature, an attempt is made to lay 
bare the creative individuality of each writer, and to get the 
pupil to understand in what respect a writer's works are 
original in form and content , Attempts are made to bring out 
the social, political, moral and aesthetic problems inherent in 
the work being studied. 

Considerable changes nave been made in the way geography , 
history, and other subjects are taught* 

The most significant innovation is the changeover to a 
three— year initial period of schooling. 

That this changeover was possible had been deduced from 
the research done over many years by a number of Soviet teaching 
experts, such as Academician L.V. Zankov, L'rs. N.A. lVlenchinskaya, 
E.B, Elkonin and A, A, Lyubinskaya , and by research workers in 
the Scientific He search Institute dealing with the contents and 
methods of education (under the leadership of S.M. Yezikov) . 

Thanks to research, new elementary curricula have been 
devised. ; The teacher's x’ole in the education and development 
of children is being greatly increased as a result. 

Over a number of years, experimental teaching .methods .were 
-tried out' in several' thousand lower forms in the Leningrad, 
Vladmir and Sverdlovsk areas and in other territories, and in 
1969-1970 new curricula and new textbooks were introduced in 
the lower forms of schools throughout the land. 
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The • experience acquired with lower forms in the academic 
year 1969-1970 shows that the instruction given in the first 
three yea - 3 of education is now accessible to all normally- 
developed children, and that the new curricula are likely to 
result in a considerable rise in the levels reached by the 
children. Practice has shown that pupils brought up 011 the 
new programmes are signif icantly better able to apply their 
knowledge in changed circumstances bo the solution of ire sn 
problems. They establish connections and make deductions 
more easily. 

In the academic year 1970—1971? Forms I, II and IV will 
work according to the new curricula in all subjects. In the ^ 
higher forms, in subjects such as history, literature, chemistry", 
geography, biology, labour, etc,, the changeover to the new 
curricula is boing completed. leather longer is required for 
the changeover to the new curricula in mathematics and physics 
(in all forms), since the teacher must ensure that his pupils 
have thoroughly mastered one step in the argument before he can 
go on to the next. 

In the new curricula and programmes, the idea that school 
should be combined with life, and technical instruction go 
hand-in-hand with preparation for employment, has been 
extensively embodied - 

Hi ,;ii importance is given to the application in factory 
and office, in social and everyday life, of the knowledge 
acquired on the school bench. In all subjects, care is taken 
to show the way leading from theory to production and to the 
use of knowledge in everyday existence. 

In the physics curricula, for example, provision is made 
for the study of elementary nuclear processes and instruction 
is given in the principles which govern the working of nuclear 
power stations. While studying theory, the pupils study the 
most 'widespread applications thereof, such as heat engines, the 
production, transmission and use of electric power, tele- 
communications, electricitj'* and radio. In the chemistry pro- 
gramme, provision is, made for instruction in the general 
principles governing the production of chemicals and the use 
of chemistry in industry, 'with especial reference to chemistry 
as an aid to agriculture. In studying the theory of plant* 
nutrition, for example, children learn, the rudiments of agri- 
cultural chemistry. More stress is now laid on laboratory 

and practical work . More films are shown, and more visits paid 

to factory and workshop, ' . . , . 
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‘The system ox training for work , "in force in Soviet 
schools, serves the same purpose. Training for work is in 

fact treated as a school subject. The children are encouraged 

to make articles of their own, and to acquire agricultural 
experience , out of school hours, and are given work which is 
productive and socially useful. Finally, certain activities 
are given a slant towards vocational training. 

Training for work is a most important part of poly- 
tochnioal education. Its purpose is to provide children wi'ch 
general technical knowledge and skills and to foster a creative 
attitude towards work which will enable them to make a reason- 
able occupational choice. It is intended to inculcate a 
creative attitude towards employment , and to prepare a child 
to make a responsible choice of a trade or occupation. 

In 1367-1968, new curricula dealing with training for 
work were introduced. In schools of the general educational 
system, two hours a week are devoted to this subject by 
children between Forms I and X. 

In the lowest classes, children are taught how to use 
paper, cardboard, tin, string and plasticine . Between Forms IV 
ana VIII, training for work takes different forms, according to 
the sex of the child; thus, a boy learns how to work wood, 
metal and plastics, while a girl learns how to sew and code. 

Both boys and girls have to learn something about the use of 
machinery and the technical applications of electricity. In 
village schools, children learn something about agricultural 
work. In Forms IX to X, training for work takes the fora of 
practical metalwork, simple electrical engineering, work with 
cloth; agricultural chemistry, vegetable-growing, etc. The 
aim is to provide the child with some theoretical knowledge 
and some practical skills in this or that branch of activity. 

In soxie schools, training for work, as given to the older 
children, is extended at the expense of ox^tional subjects, 
and becomes real production training.. As a result, many 
school-Ieavers received rudimentary vocational training as 
drivers, tractor-drivers, carpenters, fitters, and so on. 

Under the new curricula devised in connection with 
training for work, great attention is made to developing the 
creative abilities of the pupils. 

Out-of-school activities play ja great part in the new 
" scheme of things . The formation of clubs and societies is 
strongly encouraged, and work and rest camps are created. 
Competitions and exhibitions are organised. At present some- 
thing in excess of 200,000 technical societies are in existence. 



thcv embrace several million schoolchildren.. There are 
roughly a thousand "young technicians' stations" and "young 
natural science students' stations". 

, In the countryside, an. excellent way of organising the 

work of schoolchildren is to set up production teams on 
collective farms. There has lately been an increase in^ such 
teams. Forestry camps for schoolchildren have been on the 
increase too. 

The Soviet school inculcates respect for the ^people ' s 
traditions of work and an understanding of the leading part 
playod by labour in society at large . Booms devoted to "the 
fame of labour", circles to study tne hi srory of factories and^ 
collective farms, visits to undertakings - in many schools such 
things are characteristic . 

In the course of being educated for employment , pupils 
acquaint themselves with various branches of industry ana with 
various occupations, and they develop an interest in this, tuat 
or the other form of activity. In the last fow years- there 
has been a big increase in the specialised work done on the 
vocational guidance of schoolchildren. The latter aro "cold 
about occupations in class, use is made of the press, radio 
and television 5 children ax*e brought together with the best 
representatives of the various trades and occupations; 
vocational consultations are organised. Handbooks giving 
information about trades are issued, and in a number of towns 
and cities vocational guidance centres have been opened. 
Interdepartmental vocational guidance councils have been 
organised to co-ordinate the vocational guidance activities 
of departments and organisations. 

Physical culture is on integral part of the Soviet 
educational system. It contributes to a child's all-round 
physical and mental development and helps to prepare him for 
life, labour, and the defence of his country. _ It helps to 
produce a new person, harmoniously combining within him or 
herself intellectual riches, moral whole someness, and physical 
fitness , 

Physical culture systems in the Soviet school are 
constantly Joeing broadened and improved. There are physical 
jerks every morning; brief interruptions for exercise during 
lessons; sports and games; the theory and practice of physical 
culture (as an optional subject); special activities are 
devised for the physically handicapped or delicate child; 
there are out— of —classroom activities (physical culture teams, 
sports clubs, matches and competitions, etc.); out— of— school 
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sports activities in the places where the pupils live? 
activities in sports schools for children and young people, 
ir. pioneer camps, in tourist centres for children, ^and in 
athletic associations? there are spontaneous exercises by- 
children in sports fields, playing grounds, and parks. 

In all schools of the gene, al educational system, 
physical culture begins in Porm I, two hours a week being 
devoted to it in accordance with a standard ^progreunrne . 

There are special programmes of activities ror handicapped 
or delicate" children . There are special programmes for 
optional physical culture activities, and for sports clubs in 
school, physical culture teams and sports schools for children 
and young people. 

In the country as a whole, there, arc something like 
100,000 .school physical culture teams, and more than 3,000 
sports schools for children and young people. 

To encourage mass sports activities among pupils in the 
general educational schools, there is, once every two years, 
a nation-wide "Schoolchildren » s Sparte ciad" ; teams for every 
republic in the Union take part, A routine Spartaciad was 
hold in 1969. 



One of the assumptions on which the Soviet educational 
system is built up is that there must be unity in education. 

This means, among other things, unity in curricula and 
academic standards. Y/hetiever an attempt is made to improve a 
school programme or 8, textbook, the minimum knowledge and 
intellectual equipment required to produce a Soviet all-rounder, 
and to enable the latter to undertake a course of higher educa- 
tion, are given most careful consideration. 

In the last few years, too, much more attention has been 
given to the development of individual aptitudes and interests, 
and to vocational guidance, so that children shall be ready to 
choose an occupation on leaving school. This is an important 
task, for in the world today industry and agriculture demand 
workers with drive and initiative. 



III. UNITY AND DIPFEBEIfTIATIOIT IF 
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To meet the needs of schoolchildren whoso interests go 
beyond the compulsory school subjects, various optional ^ courses 
have 1 " , een devised* Thus, a child may elect to study une rudi— 
meats of radio electronics, art history, calculus, international 
relations, cosmology, the theory and practice of composition, 
tho bases of chemical analysis, sculp uure ond cgi smiicu , nu oi c , 
etc.; or he may undertake practical work of various different 
kinds. Besides which, after doing his compulsory eight years 
of schooling, he may, as mentioned above, continue his studies 
in a secondary general school, a Secondary Specialised 
Educational Establishment, or in a. vocational school, as his 
interests and aspirations may dictate. 



IV, V, f ORI-: DONE OUT OF GLASS AI TD OUT OP SCHOOL 



Work done out of class and out of school is on important 
link in tho harmonious, all-round education of children and 
young people. To this end there are innumerable circles, duos 
societies, teams, and so on, in schools and in out— of —school 
Q- s t ab 11 shment s . 

There are at present some 3,780 pioneers 1 homes and camps, 
some 1,000 ’’young technicians’ stations" and "young natural 
science students’ stations", plus 164 "young tourists’ stations" 

The work done in these clubs, societies, etc., and in out- 
of-school establishments is of a socially useful kind and is 
designed to inculcate industry, curiosity and zeal, plus an 
irvboPQs’fc in science ? i©c!inoiogy ? Hiepo-iuirc > ill© cii'ti s f spoi 
it is designed to develop creative abilities, organ:* sational 
aptitudes, and the habit of independent work. 

Tho circles and clubs in the out— of —school establishments 
represent a laboratory for similar circles and clubs in schools, 
and a basis for the training of pioneer instructors and 
organisers for work with schoolchildren. Recruits fox* such 
clubs and societies' are recruited with an eye to their special 
interests and requirements, and to the characteristics of their 
particular age. 

As part of the preparations made for the hundredth 
anniversary of V.I. Lenin’s birth, great efforts have been made 
to acouaint schoolchildren with the life, activities and ideas 
of V.I. Lenin and with his exemplary significance, and to _ teach 
them about the revolutionary , martial and employment traditions 
of the Communist Party and Soviet people. 
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Tourism has "been increasing greatly* those last few years ; 
Millions of schoolchildren take part in excursions and expedi- 
tions to study the land of their birth, its history and 
geography, and do much useful woric for the national economy. 
Hundreds of thousands of schoolchildren took part in the 
All-union expedition called "Faithful to the Testament of 
Lenin" , and visited the sites at which the Soviet people 
acquired its revolutionary ant labour fame. School expeditions 
set off on missions on behalf of the V.I. Lenin Central Museum 
and of the Museum of the devolution, and on behalf of local 
historical or geographical museums ancl asaociations, "Valuable 
material and documents were assembled, much of which was placed 
on exhibition in state museums. In many schools, museums and 
exhibitions were organised with the material thus gathered. 

By talcing part in excursions and expeditions, by collecting 
materials and creating museums, pioneers and schoolchildren 
learn the history of the land of their birth. They learn 
unreservedly to love their mother country. They broaden their 
horizons, acquire fresh knowledge, get to know their environ- 
ment more intimately, and improve their health. 

Out-of-school activities offer vast potentialities as a 
means of inculcating a thirst for knowledge , and of developing 
an aptitude for research. There are increasing numbers of 
young investigators' clubs and societies among the older 
children, in connection with all branches of knowledge. 
Experience is acquired in biology, chemistry, agronomy, and 
the schoolchildren concerned tackle work on behalf of scientific 
research institutes. 

Because there lias been such a boom in space research, 
schoolchildren are much more interested than they used to be 
in astronomy and cosmology. The first All-Union conference 
of young amateur astronomers met in Baku in 1959* By organis- 
ing an exchange of information, and by action to improve the 
practical and theoretical training of the young amateur 
astronomer, the conference gave valuable assistance to the 
amateur astronomy clubs. 

Action has been taken to improve the aesthetic education 
of schoolchildren. In the Soviet school, the child is taught 
to take an aesthetic attitude towards his environment, and to 
be a good judge of art. Such training is given him when he 
studies the principles of science, and in taking- special and 
optional school sub jects , Various kinds of out-of— school 
activity conduce to the same end. Pioneers' halls and camps, 
the children’s departments of Trade Union Halls and Halls of 
Culture, do a great deal of work in the aesthetic education of 
children. School subjects such as music, singing and drawing 
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■nlav e w r part too. Hew curricula in such subjects have 
Sen evolve ir the v provide for increased efforts by the 
spools to equip their pupils with special artistic imowl.aso 

and skills . 

Original textbooks and audio-visual equipment have been 
evolved as well* 

Quite anart from music, and singing lessons and # optional 
musical activities, choirs, orchestras of nation^ instruments, 
svmphony orchestras, brass bands,, dance croupes ■ ’* 
music-lovers’ clubs have in these last few years oc cornu 
widespread . Tens of thousands of schoolchildren have been 
impressed by art and acquired a genuine love of music as a 
result of their membership ox tile cnoir and aancs oroupe 

. organised by the V.S. lolccyev Moscow Iiunxcipal Hall of 
Pioneers and Schoolchildren ♦ In nay 1970, this, ensemble 
was awarded the medal of the World Peace Council. ^ Connie. e± 
able national notoriety has been acquired oy tae song- a d 
dance ensembles of' the Central Hall of Railway v/orlcers' 
Children" run by S.O. Dunaovsky, by the song-and-danoa troops* 
of the pioneer halls in Baku, 'Tallinn, Kiev and other Jitxeo, 
by the olioir of the Institute for the Aesthetic Eaueat.on of 
Children (with Professor V. Solcclyov, People s Ar u ict oi tho 
USSR? as artistic director) 9 by the synpnony orohesfcxa oi x*. 
Leningrad Hall of Pioneers, and by the ''Pioneers cnon 
(artistic director: a. A. Struve). The amateur choirs anu 

orchestras created in the nation's schools are legion. 

Maas forms of musical education have achieved widespread 
recognition: Holidays of Song, Festivals of Art, and ©xiibi 

tions and concerts organised by school clubs ana societies. 

Ilany schoolchildren's amateur music teams have taken y 

concerts organised for the benefit of persons attending ^ne 
International Conference on Musical Education a or Cnxlnxen and 
Young People, which met in July this year m Moscow. 

Experience shows that aesthetic education is suocc,-.^f ul 
when the efforts made by the schools are backed up f oy ^ne 
organisations and institutions specialising in oinuu.d! and 
artistic matters. Thus, the Union of Soviet Composers ond 
its committee on aesthetic education under ivabalevs^, , 

State Prizeman and People's Artist of the JUSn, nave give 
valuable assistance. For example, schoolcnildren ana ueachers 
alike have taken a great fancy to the "music, Painting, L-fe 
club created by the Union of Soviet Composers in conjunction 
with the State Film Industry Orchestra and tne rretyalcovsky 
Gall orv . They are also greatly^ taken with tne lectures on 
musical appreciation, given on the wireless, m conceA r a,o 
children and young people, by D.B. Kabalevsky. 

O 
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All-union and international exhibitions Toy young artists, 
organised by tie bodies responsible for national education and 
culture ? and by Soviet youth organisations, have become tradi- 
tional. In December 1969, there was an exhibition iii ^Moscow 
to show the works of young artists who nad oaken pai b in mi 
international competition known as "I Sec the World 11 . Children 
from many, many countries took part. In nocember 1970, 'mere 
is to be an All— Union exhibition of work by young artists and 
sculptors; it will be held in the Central Exhibition Hall in 
Moscow. Preparations for this are already well under way in 
schools throughout the Union. 



The education of children in pre-school institutions has 
become an exceedingly important social phenomenon » Parents 
-cry to send their offspring to such institutions because they 
have become convinced of the value of such collective education* 
They see for ther.ise.lvcs that the kindergartens have a logical, 
comprehensive programme for infant education, t homes to whicn 
an infant can acquire a harmonious, all-round background which 
will fit him or her for school properly so called. 

Besides which, the booming economic and cultural life of 
the country and the high standards of living, together with 
the spread of education, mean that more than 60 per_ cent of 
Soviet womenfolk are actively employed and are prominently 
represented in the social and political life of the country. 

So that women may happily combine motherhood with employ- 
ment, more and more kindergartens are being created. 

Children in institutions of this kind are becoming more 
numerous year by year. In 1967? too figure was 7,192,000; 
in 1970, around 9,500,000. 

In the countryside, besides the normal kindergartens, 
which are always open, there are seasonal nurseries and kinder— 
garters , and playgrounds, to c-opo with the extra flood of 
children during periods of intensive agricultural labour . 

These look after a further 4,500,000 infants. 

Provision is being made for these pre-school institutions 
to cope with yet more children. It as planned within the very 
near future to reach a position such that every family - can, if 
it wants to, put its offspring in a kindergarten* At pro sent , 
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-ro to 80 per cent of all children in Ho a cow, Leningrad Baku , 
."shhabad, Ma&nitogrosk and other cities frequent pre— senool 
e stab 11 aliment o . 



Very early in the history of the Soviet regime the 
Government had provided kind or -gar ten accoHMOG.aoion fci more 
than five million infants, Besides which, the . collective 
f p.rms have on their ov/n initiative ana v/ibn biieii o,vii mone^y 
constructed ore-school institutions in considerable numbers, 

Tvi the last ten years alone , the collective farms have built 
nSrserf.es and kindergartens to accommodate 1,200,000 children. 

Year by vear, the amounts disbursed by the State in the 
way of assistance to mothers, and on education and cervices ...or 
children, are increasing. In relation po the . figure ioi 1940 , 
the sums disbursed for the accommodation of childpn in kinder- 
gartens and pioneers 1 camps were 8.4 times as much in ljOo. 

Taking kindergartens and nurseries together, yae figure is ll*o» 
In .1969, more than three thousand million roubles wore devoted 
to such activities. 

Co— operative s , trade unions, collective farms and otnoi 
public institutions contribute , as well as the Stare , 

■ The State takes the lion’s share of the burden of providing 
p re __ S chool accommodation. A' total of 440 roubles per^ annum is 
paid for the upkeep of one child in a kindergarten; otvu of bnio, 
the State pays 348 roubles, and the parents a mere 92 { x.e . , one 
quarter). The parents cannot pay more than ■ 12 . roubles jO 
kopeks per month, or 150 roubles a year (one-third of the coso^ 
involved). Payments by parents with two or more children and 
earning a low income are reduced by 2‘j ? 35 oven ^0 per cent. 

The local authorities may even rule that a family shall be 
totally exempt , 

for the sake of the infants' health, nurseries and kinder- 
gartens move out of the towns and cities during the summer and 
spend three months in the countryside. During this period the 
sums allotted for childrens' food aro increased. Every year 
some 4,000,000 children are given a special hea.Ltn dieu. 

To improve the way children in pre-school institut 
fed ? the Government has allotted emotliea? 125 ? 00 u1x , gud1g 
effect from" 1 January 1969. 

In these institutions, infants receive, an all-round educa- 
tion, physical, intellectual, moral , aesthetic and practical. 

In 1968, the curriculum for kindergartens was overhauled, _ xhe 
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now progx’amme presupposes the ^ unity of e dLiccybion ? tne dorea^imi u 
-n-i-t -craved "bv touching, the import, ance ox maintaining., Lae 
children'"' g interest in all-round education, and the nooa for 
dcvelinir- a spirit of collectivism in children's attitudes to 
thlir mutual delations. She new curriculum has been drawn up 
wl?h eveti the curriculum for form I. In other words, the 
kindergarten prepare s a child for a successful school career. 

The quail tv of the education given in such institutions 
naturally depend s on the quality of the teacaers. 

Party and Government take a close interest m rn^ training, o- 

the teaching staff . 

There are 202 teachers 1 training schools (in ynich 
107 000 oar sou s arc studying) and 30 higher Educational 
Establishments (with more than 24,000 _ students) whica prepare 
the specialists needed hy pre-school institutions. 

To date 94.3 per cent of all teachers and jnsnagars in_ 
kindergartens have had a secondary education and some gaining 
as teachers. 

All in all, more than 500,000 teachers are activc^in pre- 
school establishments. They have to cope wini nie ai^fieulu 
task of providing a Communist education - or tne rising 
generation. 

The multiplication of pro-school institutions and the _ 
scientific organisation of children's education on a collective 
basis by no manner of means detract from the^part _played hy ohe 
family in the education of the young. ^no family is, «*.d wi 
remain, the basic nucleus of society, within which tne future 
* citizen grows up. Hence groat importance is attached to 
scientific research into the problems to whicn the ro.e ox^uhe 
family and of pro-school establishments in tne eaucaoion ox 

children gives rise. 



VI . TEACHER TRAIHIHG AFP AWAHCED TRAIHIJlGr 
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There are 205 teachers' institutes, 49 State Universities, 
and 411 pedagogical colleges in the USSR, all of them concerned 
with the training of teachers. The pedagogical colleges are^ 
mostly concerned with teachers for the lowest forms and lor one 
pre-school establishment a h to some extent, too? obey tr^in 

teachers of " nucio , singiug, physical culture, labour education, 
etc, Thero aro at present more unan o50 ? 000 suadeiius m tao 
teachers' institutes (which cater for evening classes and 
correspondcncc-school forms of education as v/ellj . . 

J ?? 
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„„ s-,s S»sr.s,« was- • 

colleges produce between 50,000 and £-, - * 

T.«mi»tr'/ of Education of the USSR, in co-operation 
with t ^££“«3 scientists, teicos action to improve .no 
train! n 3 of re a olio rs« 

Hew curricula for the basic subjects ' b ^^' a a ^ 0 ? 4 a tf the 
training establishments nave -ooen evo j 'acv^^opnent now reached 
demands made on teachers^ A treat doii of work is 
by the general educational sj s q * g_g .11 subjects; in 1970 , 

f ofieSue / tCa plSf aro°afoot to'issSe some 600 titles between 
1971 * and 1975 . 

Preparations have been made so that , be ginnxng xn ohe 
academic' year 1970 - 1971 , the coun ^ ^i S3 in 

establishments may adopt the new “and ^oratere , 

the following subjects. Russian a . Physios, History, 

Native languages and * nn Methods of' Elementary 

g^gf*SSS X SSlSSi n Sil bo^introdaeed from 1971-1972 
onwards * 

To improve the training *£ ^^i^^ater^import^ce is 
logical scheme .has been dev j£ o^’the' next academic' year onwards, 
now given uo psychology. , i ec + rrgr . r.-nri do seminar 

all students will be required ; o ^^^ction to the 

and laboratory work on the taemes. " . £ (Teaching He thods, 

Science of To aching" , ‘ 

with Especial Reference JoJ the Change in . 

SK3& ;«S 3 Scr!S?Sg A^W S '^£^f ^ U^ours 
sts sraSrisr L^iirto'^he P w^c«x ~p.ct -- 

teaching. 

These 'efforts to i^rove teaoherjtrei^S 
designed to bring programme overlapping between 

ideas in each subject, and to 0^*« 1 '"the material 
' subjects. They represent an fat , ;re teacher of a 

fub jfotT HtToJxAlo fvs^r2 S-SSliSS'SSSi-.'fS . 
ro.Mrr« «‘!n^e8 for-the first 
time info school curricula. 
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n^o ensure that students are better prepared xor practical 
school-teaching, the new programmes provide for more^ intensive 
teaching practice. Great efforts are made to make one ueacnei 
proud of his profession and to develop his powers of organisa- 

ij iL Q T!L * 



Between 1968 and 1970 a great deal of work was done to 
improve the skills of teachers already in employment, and to 
prepare them for new programmes and textbooks . 

There are, all in all, 169 advanced training colleges 
for teachers, and more than three thousand regional or 
municipal teaching-methods departments. 



Between 500,000 and 600,000 
training courses in the advanced 
in teacher's training institutes 
teachers talcing full-time courses 
a free ticket to the place whore 
hoard and lodging. Certain cl as 
Persons talcing these courses can 
cities and Republics of the Union 



teachers a year take advanced 
teacher-training colleges, or 
and universities. Those 
keep their pay. They get 
they* are teaching, plus free 
ses of teacher get a stipend, 
go on excursions to other 



The publishing houses "Pro svelTccnie " and "Pedagogilca 
assist the teachers in coping with new material by pu clashing 
teaching material and textbooks. In each school suojecr, 
there is a journal on teaching methods, which deals with 
particularly knotty problems encountered in teaching one su j 
ject and gives teaching hints and tips. 



VII. 



pro vision op hop® Aim better 



The changeover to general secondary education, and une 
introduction of new curricula, have -meant further efforts to 
endow the schools with more and better teaching equipment. 

Between 1967 and 1969, new school buildings were erected 
to accommodate 4,820,000 children. 

In August 1963, the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
issued an ordinances "On Action to Increase tne Production of 
Audio-Visual Aids and Teaching Equipment and to supply then *co 
Schools in the General Education System-. By tnis^deciee , a 
number of ministries and departments are compellea t-o p-an me 
annual output of audio-visual aids and teaching equipment, for 
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the -cne-al schools in accordance with orders from the 
“nisSt o? Education of the USSR, on the assumption -or.au 
the requirements in every school nave to oe mot, end met _ 
fu31. 

with an eye to the new curricula evolved, lists of audio- 
visual aids and teaching equipment have been drawn up and _ 
nnnrowa Plans have been produced for the design ejid. pro 
auction of new equipment for schools and for the modernisation 
of existing equipment * Much importance is gen on bo the 

production of equipment involving screens. 

There is to be an All-Union competition for the design of 
aids and eciipaent in 1969-1970, the idea being to awaken t no 
interest of teachers, research workers, engineers anawen- 
nologists, schools, research institutes, Higher ^dueaoxona 
Establishments and design offices in such matters. 

It is considered very important that aids 't°^e aching 
and other equipment should he correctly employed and a.ta 
the full, 

A vast amount of work is being done on new school text- 
books. Textbooks are issued in sixty-two languages spoken 
in the Soviet Union, and in many foreign tongues, koio ohan 
2,000 titles are issued every year, and jome 300,000,000 copa.cs 

are printed. 



irtTi T'rTR MAHAGE&IEITT OF THE ITATI 01 TAL 



In 1967-1970, action was taken to render ^ the 
of the national educational system more efficient. 

At present, responsibility for managing the ed 
system lies in the following hands: 



u 
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the Ministry of Education of the USSR (pre-school 
education, school education, and the development of 
the science of teaching) 5 

the State Committee on Vocational Training, of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR (vocational training) ; 

the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialised 
Education of the USSR (for secondary specialised and- 
highon education) « 
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The Ministry of location of the USSR* created in 1966 
(its authority extends to the Union Republics as well) is 
called u'oon. to impx'ove the administration of education 
throughout the country, making due allowance for the desires 
and aspirations of tho Union Republics. 

The basic tasks of this Ministry are as follows: 

- systematically to create a Communist educational _ system 
for children and young people, and to pursue their moral, 
physical and aesthetic development; 

- to give a lead in general secondary education, pre-school 
education and the development of the science of teaching 
throughout the country; 

- to devise and implement plans to ensure tho further 
development and improvement of the general educational 
system* and to make the requisite proposals to tho 
Government ; 

_ -to draw up, in co-operation with the Councils of Ministers 
of the Republic cf the Union, basic parameters and indices 
in connection with the current and future planning of 
people’s education; 

- to define the contents of general secono.ax*y technical 
instruction and instruction given to prepare young people 
for employment; 

- to improve teaching plans and curricula for general 

bo oon&c,j?j r schools in acoopdcuico with soxeri'bifie pi^zuiciplos? 
and to prepare and issue in accordance therewith stable 
textbooks; to assist the Republics ox the Union in 
improving the supervision they exert , as regards teaching 
methods, over schools, pre— school establishments and ouc— 
of-Gchool institutions; 

- to organise advanced training for teachers and other 
persons employed in the national educational system; 

- to look after the international relations of the national 
educational system. 

To ensure that the peculiarities of the Union Republics 
are fully taken into account, a Secondary School Council has 
been set up within the Ministry of Education of the USSR. , 

The members of this body are the Minister, his deputies, the 
President of the Academy of Teaching Sciences of .the USSR, and 
the Ministers of Education of all Republics of the Union. S:a 
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connection with secondary schooling 
therewith, the Council considers the 
arising m educations draft plans x 
government Bills relating ^to schools 
programmes* the problem of. how to p"‘ 
pedagogy and how to co-ordinate the 
doing research into teaching met ho as 
regulating the activities of schools 
authorities, and so on and so forth. 

Within the Ministry of Education of the USSR, there is a 
small committee made up of the Minister (in his Chair) , nis 
deputies, and various other senior officials, uoge uner witn 
the President of the Academy of .Pedagogical Sciences of tne 
USSR , 



and everything to do 
most important problems 
or educational development , 
standard curricula and 
ouo te the science ox 
activities of iust xtutee 
, basic enactments 
an d e d t : catio nal 



This commit toe has regular mootings to consider every 
thins to do with the development ox education and teaching 
methods * It considers problems arising from the day-to-day 
management of institutions, organisations and undo rt agings , 
the drafts of the more important rules and regulations, . etc, , 
and he airs reports from the directors of educational rdmxni- 
sirative organs* 

Within the Ministry, there is also a Committee on Methods, 
'fills is made up of eminent specialists and scholars? scientific 
pedagogical societies and other organisations are likewise 
represented. fhe Committee is called upon to araxt conclusions 
concerning curricula, textbooks, audio-visual aids and otner 
teaching equipment. It also has to draft recommendations to 
ensure that full use is made of che latest acmevemcnts of 
pedagogical science . 

fho whole point of modernising educational curricula and 
methods is in the last resort to further the intellectual 
development of the pupil, and to ensure that he or she has a 
surer and a profounder grasp of the principles of science . 
Accordingly it is of no little importance that tne re should be 
some means of defining and assessing the quality ox . tne work 
done by schools and teachers and the knowledge acquired^ oy the 
pupil. Since the new curricula and new methods were xnuro- 
duced, it follows that the school inspector has had a more 
important part to play . In recent years u therefore, acuion 
has been taken to make inspection more effective ^and to rein- 
force the work done bjr the methods departments of regional 
edu cation authorities and Jay thi advanced teacher- o raining . 

institutes run by municipal, district,. and Republican authorities 
The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences ox -che UoSjx devises^ cxiteria 
for the assessment of the effectiveness of teaching . me cnous ^ 
of the quality of the knowledge acquired bjr pupils m the 
y^rious school subjects. 

EBiC 
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The educational authorities devote especial attention to 
improving the efficiency of rural schools. They try to 
ensure that circumstances are propitious for the introduction 
of the compulsory eight-year schooling period and, x or geneic-1 
secondary education, and that these schools get tne requisite 
teachers. T’-ey ensure that such schools are supplied wiuh 
"beaching equipnont and audio~visual axds, a-ud loexs. af uer ono 
building of classrooms , of dornitorios and acoomoaauioa ±or 
boarders, houses for to- 'hers, etc. for example, under 
existing legislation, teachers and their families get iroe 
accommodation, fuel and light, while drawing the same pay as 
the teacher in town or city. 



The Soviet school is a people's school. It is bound by 
a thousand invisible linlcs *fco iHe puioils* parents ? bo puDlic 
organisations, and to the people as a whole . 



There are parents' committees working in the schools. 

In factories and work sites, in organisations and collective 
farms there are committees or boards through whici par ones 
can co-operate with the school authorities in the education 
of their children, in vocational guidance, and in the organisa- 
tion of clubs and societies. Those committees, in which uhe 
school authorities are represented, bring pressure *co bear on 
parents guilty of neglecting their offspring's education. 

The children's offices run by trade unions and cultural clubs 
also Five the schools a great; deal of help* In many of uuese 
institutions there are educators whose job it is to organise 
children 1 s activities at their place of residence* 



The task of educating a child thus has many facets; "the 
school acts as a centre of organisation. The teachers spread 
pedagogical knowledge among parents and in society at large. 
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ix. THE DEVEBDPHEI'TT OP PEDAGOGY 



It is most important that scientific research into 
pedagogical problems should ha increased ix teaching me t no d s 
are to be InTproved, 



In the Soviet Union very great 
such research. In 1967—1968, a 
Pedagogical Sciences of the USSR was 
one of the biggest research centres. 



is attached to 
known as -the Academy of 
organised. It is now 
It has twelve research 



institutes dealing with“general teaching problems, # curricula _ 
and methods, technical equipment, aesthetic education, technical 
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training, education for employment and vocational trair.xng, 
me — school education, adult education, prooleu^ 01 ^ in. 

IwcSSleS aid cf po^ohoiosy.as, cppliod .to teaching, physical 
culture and the physiology °f tne growing cni^c - 

Beeldpq which, each of the Union Republics has bs ' 

pedagogical research institutes which deal wi in Seneia p ^“5^7 
ing problems and the teaching pro clems peculiar u o blw _ l cpao1i 
concerned , 

The teachers 1 training colleges, too, are 'very cictivo 
in research. All in all, some 30,000 people are working on 
pedagogy and its problems. 

In the lost few years, the specialists have oeen 
especially interested* in problems arising from the ch ongoover 
to new curricula and new text cooks, and new u^achin^ me - 

They have been concentrating on the publication of hints 
and tips for teachers, and on the improvement of oeaohin to 
methods. 

One of the major tasks now facing our national educational, 
system in that of working out a scientiiic prognosis oi 
development, which could serve as a foundation xor future 
planning. 

Hence .a technical coramit tee , presided over by . 

LI. A. Prokofiev, Minister of Education of the USSR, has been 
set up. It will embrace specialists from all branchto 
national education system, and will have as its terms of 
reference to consider "Economic and pedagogical questions 
involved in raising the level of general and specialise 
• education and training ill the UG3R" . 

Much has been done - much is still being done - to study 
the Communist education of children and young peopl^ and to 
ensure its geiieral spread, Much nas been done L, ° y . 
the problems involved in producing a Communis b outloox, and 
to improve the quality of the work done by one Komsomol and 
Pioneer organisations in the schools. 

All-Union teachers' seminars have now become traditional. 
At these gatherings, teachers and other persons concerned v;itn 
the national educational system read papers and repo^ 
matters to do with teaching methods. . 
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At; the same time, scholars frequently give lectures to 
teachers? or submit reports, on the ‘achievements of science. 
The outcome ox scientific research as embodied in reports, 
which arc then published in very large numbers. These are 
made use of by educational establishments in the national 
system for the organisation of their worlc. 

In this fashion, the science of teaching is developing 
stop by step with practice. 
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Geox-gia is an ancient country, rich in a history which 
goes hack many centuries. The Georgian people have produced 
a vivid culture, all their own, and the history of the develop- 
ment of trades and occupations is just as rich as the, history 
of the Georgian people 

On 25 February, 1971, we shall he celebra-ing the fiftieth 
anniversary of the foundation of a Soviet Government in Georgia. 
Since that time the country has undergone profound changes, 
becoming one of the most advanced of the socialist republics. 
Following in V. 1. Lenin's footsteps, the people of Georgia, 
along with all the other peoples of the US 311, have made great 
strides in the development of their national economy. 

Georgia today is a republic in Which indv. 1 ry and agricul- 
ture alike are highly developed. Scientific achievements have 
been outstanding , ~ and the level of education is high. In the 
last half-century, during which a Soviet system has held away 
in Georgia, more than one thousand new undertakings , in various 
branches of industry, have been founded. As much electric 
power is now produced in a single day as was produced before 
the Soviet era in a whole year. More than two hundred, kinds 
of industrial goods today form an important pert of the Soviet 
export trade . They include metal-cutting lathes , steel tubes, 
•precision instruments, electric welding equipment , floating 
dredges, ships, tea, wine and so forth. 

The development of industry and agriculture (including 
the growing of tea and wine— production) , have provided for an 
increase in the standard of living. Soviet Geox’gia, too. is 
very rightly proud of its numerous scientific institutes and 
cerxtres^of higher education, its theatres and other cultural 
institutions'. 

The leading force in society in Georgia, as throughout 
the Soviet Union, is of course the working class. Its ranks 
are a! ways being filled up, and one of the basic channels 
through which Georgia receives reinforcements of young workers 
is the vocational training system. The system has its own 
history and traditions, intimately bound up with the develop- 
ment of the country. . 

The history of factory training and apprenticeship in 
Georgia begins in the nineteenth century. In 187 S m first 

trade school was opened j it offered a four-year course. In 
1880, a larger trade sc’ool, embracing an elementary school 
as well, was opened. But the system, right up to the victory 
of the Soviet system in Georgia, was little developed. The 
few establishments that existed were poorly housed and had to 
struggle *f or existence. 
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Prom the very cutset of the Soviet re giue , the workers 
were faced, with a task of daunting proportions - namely, to 
out an end to backwardness and neglect, and to reconstruct 
the national economy on new, socialist lines, the greatest 
importance, of course, being given to industrial development. 
Tn many undertakings at that time, technical <. raining courses 
were begun, with a view to providing the skilled labour needed 
by industry. The Kamo technical apprentices*} ip school m 
Tif lies is almost as old as the Soviet regime itself. In 
1925, the Leninist Komsomol- railway technical training 
school was founded. Seven factory schools were i. existence 
by 1925-1926. But this was not enough to provide the skilled 
labour required , at a time when five-year plans v.-ere beginning 
and a vast amount of building, including the construction of 
new undertakings and the development of now branches of 
industry, was under way. 

The need arose, therefore, for some central system of 
guidance, able to maintain those good things V'/nich had been 
accumulated over the past few years. 



The creation of a sys tern of State Labour r.essrves" 
marked a major step forward in the process of tackling voca- 
tional training problems. Provision was made i\.r a contingent 
of youths from town and country to be called up every year; 
trad’’ schools, railway training schools offering a two-year 
course, together with factory schools offering a six-month 
course, were set up. 



Thus summoned by their country, thousand of boys and 
girls came forward. The young people, having passed through 
these -labour reserve 1, schools, were systematically apporuioned 
amone- industries and areas. ■This was an excellent; start in 
providing industry with the skilled labour force it required. 



In Georgian industrial towns, ;rade schools, offering a 
two-year course, were set up by ministries, government depart- 
ments .and industrial undertakings, to train skilled metal 
workers, building workers, miners and others. Two railway 
training schools, offering a two-year course, were also set 
up* Ten. f act ory_ schools we me founded fo.c* the Inaining ox 
workers in the mass occupations. 



Thf- first contingent of trained young workers was of great 
significance for the Republic. The facts convincingly showed 
that the new vocational training system was- paying off. 



In 1941, the network ’of labour reserve ' schools and . 
other establishments was extended. Six new trade schooxs, 
one railway-training establishment , and two factory-tiaining 
schools were opened. On the outbreak of war, in addition, 
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trade and factory schools were evac ted from Leningrad, the 
nenropetrovsk and Rostov oblasts", and from the kray of 
Krasnoyarsk, and transferred to Georgia. 

•r 

Luring the War, the first contingent of skilled w or ke r s 
left the eleven trade schools and railway- training establish- 
ments. Already in the workshops, they had been taught to 
cope with war work? they now left for the production lines, 
as experienced fighters on the labour fr^nt. . uring the war 
years the Government posted these labour reserves to such 
branches of industry as were most important for the war 
effort i wherever these workers went, they honourably fuj..£ i.lied 
the hopes entertained of them by the nation and its government. 
All in" all , the trainees in labour reserve- schools and 
establishments turned out war supplies and armaments during 
the war years to the tune of over one million roobles, 

Luring the war years, too, numerous trainees and ex- 
trainees from the Georgian -labour reserve- schools took. an 
active part in restoring plant put out of action by hostilities. 
Thus, for example, a big contingent of young people from the 
training schools in Tiflis was sent to restore the Yenakiev 
metal works. For the outstanding work it did in this connec- 
tion, it v.'as awarded a Red Banner, First Class, b 5 r the 
Government bo fence Committee. 

The network of training establishments was extended. 

Schools and establishments of a new kind were set up. As 
early as 1943, training schools were opened in Tiflis and Batura 
for children of those who had fallen in battle. After the 
war, an arts and crafts school , offering a three-year course, 
was opened in Tiflis. 



'curing the war, of coiirse, training had to be accelerated, 
but afterwards there was no longer any jus tif ' atlon for train- 
ing on narrow lines. 

In March, 1946, a lew was enacted for a five-year develop- 
ment and economic restoration Plan for the economy of the USSR, 
to run from 1946 to 1950, Provision was made therein for an 
extension and improvement of the vocational training system. _ 
Attention was chiefly concentrated on the quality of the train- 
ing in vocational training schools. The re. was a great 
increase in the numbers of skilled young workers turned out by 
factory, trade and railway-training schools. hew workshops 
for training purposes were built, while existing premises were 
entirely re-squi >ed. Generally speaking, the training 
establishments dealt with cheir own technical re-equipment. 
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So that the technical schools should enjoy the ; ®®£Y£® ef3 
of highly T skillea instructors, a '^ 5 ^ rv ^,“i IB toctor. 

?S l ?Slui?rtai a LS 9 S”il buil5l£. ".tSl-iuttiig the assembly 

£d * ? ?f SdueSial equxp-int the cone truct.cn of 

radio apparatus . By this means che jiohoo .3 ooalu he 
getting instructors who really icnew tneir D oba 

In 1Q4Q, a teaching methods section was set up vvithin tne 

Republic’s Labour Reserves Administration to or 6®JJ®® " ? 

done by technical training instructors on 7 ?° r %SIir tech^ cal 
lines and to assist such persons xn improving tneir technical 

and instructional qualifications. 

e 3 *^ e r^ a ^ 

^trX^Ui Hi specialists the 

sss n.s^sis 2 f jr^ t ss*t»rsSfo^^Voc.tiSn.i ■ 

training . 

The technical training establishments founded in 1954 

sS*** 

who have finished their secondary education, turning 
highly skilled workers and junior technical stc-tf. 

:1 Special schools- are another kind of training establish- 
i <nv, -i •»• H-ns^Vr is to or ovids education and vocational 

tnent. Their task t young oeoole in such schools get 

training for orphans. ik ~ with that eiven in the various 

a general education in accordance with that gven . * ± x 

classes of the secondary schools, oesidos « °P'- 

training . 

A report by the State vocational training authorities of 
the Un-* on 1 " mentioned the transformation of all our vooatioua . 

educational estaoxishmento of ?® :5 ^+@i ra T -.art of the national 
tional training system became an integral .arr 

educational system. 

, , .MSS’ ~..S‘S 

iaa r g g 

secondary education as well as a technical training. 
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pf vm ,« e ■ Dao - 1 :] e who have completed eight years schooling . •* 

* *“Si workers 

Ss&rssi. • 

Training Committee of the Council of Lmi oter^ o' 

The State Vocational Training Committee of the Council 
n-f Ministers of the Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic itself 
directs the training activities and internal administra ron 
of educational establishments and other JJgani-atio j . 0 f 3 the 

skilled^ workers ^turned wt k in^voSat/onal training' establishments 
thr^lSoufthe S ReraS?Ic, no matter to what organ of government 
such establishments may be responsiole . 

within the State Committee, there is an inner circle of 
seven members. At its meetings, it regularly reviews ail 
matters to do with vocational training, the management o 
training schools and organisations , the selection of skille_ 
workers" it likewise considers reports by subsections of ube 

State Committee together with inspectors’ reports on condit - 

observed by them in vocational training schools. 

The vocational training system, founded in October, 1940, 
has now existed for thirty years. In that time more than 
pr-n 000 skilled workers have been trained lor the Republ_ , 
ls?6oo of' S^within the last five years ti.e. between 1966 

and 197 O ) , 

The development of industry and agriculture on up-to-date 
1 ines^ implies a^f nr thor extension of vooational schools and 
pn increase in. tlie numbers bliey cater for, XxxJlSoQi ,V 

were 29 such "schools training 5,735 persons. are 

wire 41, catering for 12,334 people. Today U970), there are 
no less than 64 such schools, coping with 30,000 pupils. 

Skilled workers are turned out in 180 trades ^Ther^are 
+ ir>ri- for thirtv-eight ministries and departments. There are 
JiSS vocational sohfSls training secondary school-leavers as 
skilled workers. 

There is a need, in fact, for yet further schools, and for 
an enlargement of thosealreadyexisting^ 'dormitories 

19 riolSrng S Souseffo? 4.ISS uSo^e were constructed and some 

Silfion rlohies were eipenaed for each purposes. 
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organises the release <f texooocnns, n • vocational 

procedures , and audiovisual aids, and . There 

can practice their skills. 

As a result of all this, -fnin^workstous , trainees 

higher quality. In vocational ^ainin^ (ua , al _ 

ars taught how to do nor. ox a • • {,„*„«• machines s the 

Si“S. , taD^“;^ 0 Sa 4 das sr for 

SSTtSS £aSite£Vl- B o«ri* 0-1- a larg o soale s ( parts 

for motor vehicles, aetal-ou ttin to - e ^; t production 
clothing, hoots and moos, etc. . JJ^n^s f ^ lle4 where 
Practise in industrial "production lines and work 

fJzTX-^'Sr 

J^IrSuref U aeS-ftais^d goodS, and they work la accordance 

with recognised safety procedures. 

In the last ten years alone >, ®SSl-o?urad^y teSnseJ iS” 
SSnfng'schio? 5 o?ks?ops a and e lS tie oSur.. of production 
practice in undertakings. . , ., 

soring production practise , JraineOB ^Miet&ity 
date techniques and acquire »n x tra i 6ln g does not _ 

working procedures. _ t. * -v-iiiecL worker; it is designed 

IrLr^SiS Intern etuca^d y al£-round personality with broad 
horizons and interests. 

This is why the organisations ruuy^the^msols.Jho 

unions, and others ta so V^v are responsible for 

discipline* and consoienti..u~neoo . * the cart played 

a good many initiatives ^ as Q fe^ broadening their horizons, 

by young people in groduo £ r ■ crca ting and equipping 
They spend a ff workshops , amateur clubs, etc., and 
SXSS? ^o a pf gg nda i p' f or soieuob . 

SoMfolo^^irSining of pupils and in 
the organisation of their leisure time. 
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In Georgia, as throughout the Soviet Union, there are 
the traditional regular meetings with production innovators 
and persons of note; excursions to factories, building sites 
and collective farms are organised; there are talk's on 
technical subjects; friendly evenings ore organised, attended 
by the staff of industrial organisations and undertakings 
properly so called; and meetings with ex-pupils are arranged. 

In Georgia today there is not a single branch of industry; 
there is not a single undertaking in which former pupils of 
our vocational training system are not to be found. Amongst 
them are Heroes of Socialist Labour, Deputies of the Supreme 
Soviets of the USSR and Georgian SSR, persons who have been 
awarded state prizes, and industrial innovators. Amongst 
the ex- pupils there are not a few who have gone all the way 
up the ladder from a humble worker on the production lines to 
the manager of an undertaking. Many ex-pupils are now 
vocational training instructors themselves. 



Our vocational training establishments take a good deal 
of trouble in organising pupils’ leisure time. To this end, 
various clubs (of amateur artiste, technicians, and so on) 
have been set up. There are several thousand pupils in more 
than two hundred clubs and societies who profit from the 
guidance given by experienced instructors, and the work they 
do has won high praise. Dor example, at an exhibition of 
articles produced by Georgian vocational training pupils in 
Moscow the goods and articles produced by these clubs are 
on show. Our best vocational schools and their most outstand- 
ing pupils have on a number of occasions been awarded the gold, 
silver and bronze medals of the V.JivKH (All— Union Exhibition 
of Achievements of the National Economies of the USSR) and 
the ;; Young Exhibitor's Medal . 
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Articles produced by our vocational trainees have been 
shown at the World Pairs in Montreal and Osaka* 

Xn Georgia, there is a Cultural Club which gives a great 
deal of assistance to educational establishments and to the 
amateur artists' clubs within them. More than five hundred 
trainees take an active part in the work of the clubs within 
the Hall (there are choirs, ballet- troupes , amateur theatricals , 
painters, brass bands, poetry groups, literarj^ circles , and 
clubs for persons interested in photography, radio and the 
cinema). The amateur teams run by the Culture Clubs have 
become widely popular, not only within our vocational training 
schools, biit in society at large. They make tours within the 
Republic to give concerts, recitals, exhibitions, etc,, in 
town and country, with considerable success. More than 4 , oOO 
trainees are active in the amateur clubs and societies existing 
within the vocational training establishments. Every year 
there are in the Republic exhibitions by amateur artists. In 
all-Union exhibitions, too, our clubs have always done very 
well indeed. 
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In Georgia, a council of the 'Labour Reserves' 1 Society 
concerns itself with the physical training of vocational train- 
ing pupils. This society has more than 25 ,000 members and 
staff. There are central departments within the society which 
deal with fifteen different kinds of sport. Fifty experienced 
trainers are at their disposal. Large-scale physical culture 
and sports activities exist within the vocational training 
schools . 

The State Committee on Vocational Training devotes great 
attention to the choice of administrative officers and technical 
training instructors for the vocational training school. 
Generally s peaicing, to be a director, deputy director or 
lecturer, a man needs a higher education $ a ’‘‘Master of Tech- 
nical Training- requires a higher or a secondary education. 

More than a hundred people, in Georgia, are entitled to call 
themselves ji Zaslu jhyoni Uchitel" (•■Senior Lecturer’ 1 or 
‘•’Lecturer with Distinction- ) , "Master of Production Training” , 
Agricultural Machinery Upkeep Specialist, Agricultural Engineer 
and Engineer. 

The All-Union Institute for Higher Qualifications, and 
its branches (there is one in Tiflis) organises advanced courses 
for managers and technical staff of vocational schools. 

For the work it has done in producing skilled workers for 
the national economy. Municipal Vocational School No. 6 in 
Tiflis has been awarded the Red Banner of Labour. 

This year, the Hidistavsk Agricultural School No. 15 has 
been awarded the Lenin Anniversary Diploma offered by the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the USSR, the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR and the All-Union Central Committee of 
Trade Unions. The Rustavsk Municipal Vocational School Ho. 3 
has won the Lenin Anniversary ... iploma offered by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Georgian SSR, the 
Council of Ministers of the Georgian SSR, and the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Georgian SSR. The Tiflis 
Municipal Art Training School. No, 11 has been awarded a First- 
Class Certificate and the Red Banner of the Central Committee 
of the All-Union Leninist Union of Communist Youth. 

Many of the staff employed by the system have been rewarded 
for long and faithful service in training^ skilled workers by 

the award of state decorations, orders and diplomas. 

* * 

It is honed to extend the vocational training system, still 
further and to give it an even greater part to play in meeting 
Georgia's need for skilled workers. 
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The steep rise in the number of* young people with a 
secondary education, and the keenness of so many young people 
to complete their secondary education, call for an increase 
in technical training establ -• shuents , on the one hand, and of 
vocational schools to turn people into skilled workers 
(while giving them a secondary education , which this latter 
type of educational establishment is a major means of doing)? 
on the other. 
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Before the revolution there was a total of 10 schools with 
368 pupils and 13 teachers in the territory of Tadjikistan. 

The pupils' parents belonged to favoured social classes. The 
schools were religious in character (Muslim) and not equipped 
for preparing young people for life and work. 

l ? rom the time the Soviets caaio into power stops were taken 
to establish a new type of school. This was based on the prin- 
ciple of making education polytcchnical and introducing the 
mother tongue (tadjik) as the language of instruction. 

In 1969-70 there were 2,833 schools of general education 
in the Tadjik SSR , 2,490 being in rural areas. In Tadjikistan, 
as in the USSR as a whole, the general education schools are 
gradually adopting systematically the new educational plans and 
programmes which provide for pupils 'to study basic sciences from 
their fourth year of schooling. 

The common basic schools (8 years of schooling) and the 
general secondary education schools (which continue from common 
basic school and give two— year courses -- 9th and 10th years of 
schooling) have workshops for metal-work and -wood-work. Most 
of them also have sewing rooms, laboratories for electrical 
techniques and radio, and domestic science rooms. All of these 
workshops, rooms and laboratories are equipped with the material 
(machine-tools for turning , drilling and milling, carpenter's 
and fitter's benches, sowing machines, etc.) required for carry- 
ing out the basks included in the syllabus. These schools also 
have the agricultural material which enables the pupils to till 
the sell and carry out agricultural experiments on land provided 
near the schools. The teachers who give training for work 
(trudovoe obuJTenie) lessons are trained in pedagogical institutes 
(physxcwnathematics departments, sections for physics and general 
technical subjects teaching). Training for teaching staff is 
also organised in industrial technical . and pedagogical colleges 
(industrial 'no-pedagogiS'eskij tehnikum) as well as in vocational 
education establishments. 

The teachers of training for work are given further training 
in the form of part-time courses extending over .ms year or full- 
time courses lasting one month which are organised at institu- 
tions for further teacher training. These teachers can also 
improve their qua! i f i c at ions Toy "talcing pari in the meetings of 
urban and rural methodological associations for groups of schools, 

Teachers of training for work maintain close contact with 
instructors in vocational schools and regularly attend courses 
Jaiid L meetings of the methodological committees of these schools. 



Training for work is one of the main elements in the 
education of a polyteohnical nature which has been devised for 
mini 1 a of general education schools. It is designed to give 
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creativity and agricultural experimentation, and their respect 
f jji and recognition of the importance of work. It helps pupils 
to decide on the field in which they will work in the future. 

The following basic principles govern training for work: 
the training is polytechnical in character, it is associated, 
with study of the basic sciences, it involves a creative atti- 
tude towards the tasks to be carried out, the pupils' work is 
socially useful. 



Application of the principle of polytechnical education, 
to training for work requires systematic analysis of the basic 
sciences with a view to determining the elements which are 
common to all techniques, technologies and different ways of 
organising production. It is essential for these elements to 
be included in the tasks carried out by the pupils . in their _ 
training for work which thus reflects the application of the 
principle of polytechnical education. The close association 
which has been established between training for .work and the 
instruction In basic sciences which pupils receive in parallel 
enables them to apply their scientific knowledge when wo: 
th different mechanisms and machines and to understand 

underlying their operation properly. Training for 
pupils considerable possibilities of applying their 
‘ enable a them to understand the nature of the links 



wi 

princi 
work give 
knowledge , 



the 



it 



between theory and practice better. 

Training for work consists of three stages: lessons in 

manual work - first to third years of schooling; training for 
work - fourth to eighth years; training for work - ninth and. 
tenth years. As indicated in earlier papers (of, papers 
"The general schools system in the USSR” and "Training for work, 
vocational education and vocational guidance in the general 
school" ) , training for work during the first 
fairly elementary neturs » I^fc is designed 



a 



basic abilities and work: skills in regard to 
culture and the services. This training is 
school workshops and laboratories as well as 



two stages is of 
to develop pupils' 
techniques, agri— 
generally given in 
on school plots 



bUiiU Ul, "■ - . 

for agricultural education and experimentation. 

Two hours per week are devoted to training for work through- 
out the years of schooling (from the first to the tenth). rhe 
tasks included in the syllabi of training for work are chosen 
in the light of pupils' physical possibilities and. interests . 
Prom the first to the third year of schooling, pupils work with 
paper and pasteboard; they make models, builu and plait dif- 
ferent articles, work with leaves of veneer and with wood, as 
well as working on school agricultural plots and carrying out 
different jobs relating to service occupations. 
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• The varicus types of work listed hove been designed with 
th« of ensllirl the pupile to acquire Knowledge and stalls 

by doing what will “be useful to them both at school &nd at home. 
They involve pupils making toys, edut-axioncl aids, househoi^ 
articles etc. By working with paper and p^.s uebuara, ,tney 
to Yn v 7 and xa di stinguish. the properties o± uericJa s 
mirlSnv- to cut out, tr make collages, t: use scissors and uniyes, 
Rtc J j'n this wry they develop GU-nvu 1 precisi n and co-DXdij.iCi.tion, 
' They else learn to do very simple sewing and to make a variety of 
toys u^ng' needle and thrid, as well as articles necessary xor 
household work. Modelling, building and plaiting are the 
children* s favourite occupations. hfcxle doing these they iam _ 
lie rise themselves with different materials (clay, rattan, little 
Btiike) . . Modelling develops the children, s sense ot 
form* fancy and imagination* 

Pupils in the third year of schooling do work on wood or 
with, leaves of veneer, etc. They learn to mark and to saw 
these leaves of veneer and to use them^for making toys_ 



educational 



oa veneer turn uu uac wio* « n , •, • j....-, 

aids. When working wood (mainly planed slats, little 

sticks, trimming of boards), they study the P^per nes 

material and ways in which it can be used, , nnd'to'Vain- 
themselves with very simple tools, learn to u u e them a. 



+niri them Fork is also organised for the pupils which requires 
the use of different materials which they are taught to use in 
combination. This work is organised with a view to develop, g 
technical creativity, inventiveness and imagination, 

Fork on the agricultural education and experimental Plots 

^r d dS the h exhibitions of the animal and vegetable 

Stas fHHrii gjisu* 

lessons the teacher describes work m the fields i and gardens , 
during their training for work the pupils learn £> the 

“Shibition C ^f V thi 8 iiimal 0 Lia 0 ?9gotable kingdom 1 ' also Provides 
good 1 relaxation after the. lessons in the classroom as well as 
developing a love of physical work m the pupil-. 

The obiectives of training for work become much more ambi- 
tious T L e gn f as the pupils enter the fourth 

e£ vear) ! ooLSe?able tacreas2 in volume . and content 

y ff b for work is therefore necessary. .During these 
sohool 1 year s training for work is celled upon to give pupils 
basic knowledge of tools, machines and control 

instruments ufed in modern production, to give them ^ them 
necessary for a large number of useful tasks and to help them 
to choose their future occupation. 
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The knowledge which the pupils acquire in mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology and drawing lessons is used during 
this stage of training for work. Considerable attention is 
devoted, when in the school workshops, to studying different 
materials and particularly their properties and special charac- 
teristics, Study of tools, apparatus and machinery is not 
limited to how they are used in practice j the pupils are also 
taught how they are made, what they are used for, the principles 
governing their operation, their setting and their maintenance, 
as well as the safety rules involved and the need for strict 
observance of them, . • 

Particular attention is devoted to developing a technical 
spirit. Pupils are also initiated into bhe I’equirements of 
"work culture" which workers have to meet, the aim being to 
develop aesthetic taste with respect to work. Because of the 
requirements and necessities of active life, the content of the 
training for work syllabi from the fourth to the eighth year of 
schooling has been planned in a number of variants. One is 
designed for boys (wood- work and metal— work) and another for 
girls (sewing, knitting and housework). 

Because of the considerable diversity in local conditions 
and in the schools' facilities other variants of training for 
work syllabi deal with work in service occupations , work in 
technical fields and in agriculturel Pupils in the fourth to 
the eighth year of schooling learn during their tro.ini.ng for. 
work lessons; woodworking procedures (marking*, sawing, planing, 
drilling, grooving). This includes work with machines; they 
learn to use lathes and other machine-tools (planing machines, 
drilling machines and milling machines) , 

Metal-work begins with making articles in iron wire and 
tinplate. These are simple operations which the pupils can 
manage. They study the particular characteristics of these 
materials and the tools employed. Pitting is the most important 
among the metalworking activities | but machine— to^ls of various 
kinds are also studied. 

During their training for work pupils of the seventh and 
eighth years of schooling make the material necessary for the^ 

Wprk carried out on the school plots for agricultural education 
fend experimentation. Manufacturing this material . helps . to 
develop pupils' technical spirit, encourages creative initiative 
and develops inventiveness. 

Boys in the fourth to the eighth year of schooling follow 
the training for work lessons dealing with housework with great 
interest. During these lessons they become familiar with the 
equipment used in a sewing workshop and in a kitchen equipped 
for instruction, as well as with the various kinds of work carried 
out daily in the household; cleaning arid ironing clothes, 

^ using a washing machine. In the kitchen used for instruction 



pupils' prepare meals, wash the dishes and clean. They also 
learn to use electrical household equipment and to respect the 
relative safety standards. 

Training for work for girls has a special character; the 
programme of the various working activities which the girls will 
have to carry out is approved both by the parents and by the 
girls themselves. Sewing and embroidery take up the largest 
proportion of hours ; they learn to know the various kinds of 
fabrics and the ways they can be used, how to sew by hand and 
with a sewing machine, and they study the construction, main- 
tenance and setting of the machines. They sew clothes and make 

pedagogical aids in cloth. They also learn to embroider, to 
knit and. to match the cotton and other sewing threads used, 
luring the training for work lessons devoted to the household, 
they learn how to put residential and - working accommodation in 
order, to look after clothes and. to wash the household linen. 

The knowledge which the girls acquire during these training for 
work lessons is then used in their daily housework at home and 
in the collective services organised at the school, as well as 
in carrying out work of social utility end during their pro- 
duction practice (proizvodstvennaja praktika) , This training 
for work for girls helps to develop their aesthetic taste and 
gives them a love of cleanliness and order in addition to know- 
ledge which is useful for making their homes attractive and for 
decorating public places. 

The girls greatly enjoy the cooking lessons. . During these 
they learn about the elements which make up the principal foods, 
the* principles to be applied in drawing up menus and diets and 
in preparing meals. They learn to lay the table, to keep the 
kitchen and the dishes clean and tidy and how to behave at the 
table. They use the knowledge and skills acquired for pre- 
paring meals at home, at school camps and during excursions, 
etc , 

Training for work for girls is not limited to the above 
activities. They also work in workshops where they gain know- 
ledge and skills in connection with wood-work and metal-work. 

The training for work given to pupils in the ninth and 
tenth years of schooling is based upon thorough study of a 
general scientific and polytechnical character of the techniques 
and the technology of 3. particular work field. This pre-^ 
vocational training, which comes close to being real training, 
includes technical and scientific practical work activities 
(nau^notehniSeski j praktikum) which are organised in the schools 
workshops and laboratories or in neighbouring undertakings. 

The content of the practical work has to be directly 
linked v;ith instruction in a given general subject (physics, 
chemistry, biology) j the training for the pupils has to be 
essentially of a practical nature. The fields with which 
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these work activities are concerned depend on the schools 
local conditions (neighbouring undertakings, etc,)- . f' ae , 
schools' pedagogical council generally recommends pupxlo xn 
their ninth and tenth year of schooling -to choose on® ox rno^ 
following fields of. practical work: technical drawing , stuuy 

of mo'bor vehicles or in? act or s ; olectriciuiiy „ rauio ; cai^uxcal 
technology, mechanical technology, plant cultivation; stock- 
raising, etc, ’■ 

Work of social utility is an important part of ^poly technical 
training for woik. i'ho social utility character _ of the 
practical work performed by pupils has been included in the 
syllabi of general secondary schools, This is the case both 
for work in the workshop and for the work activities carried 
out on the school plots for agricultural education and experi- 
mentation., as well as the work carried out during production 
px’actice (this is organised fox' pupils in their ninth year of 
schooling) , The school oil courages ‘ohe pupils go do socially 
useful work during their out-of -school activities: protection 

of nature, development of green areas near the schools, pro- 
tection of historical monuments , participation in agricultural 
woi'k, carrying out creative work in a technical field, ere, 

Tho pupils help to repair tlio furniture and school premises 
and the didactical material; they prepare training aids and 
around s for sport and games in the open air, maintain those 
grounds and carry out various work activities in the kolkhozes 
and the sovkhozes. 

Lengthy experience has shown that pupils' performance of 
work within' the framework of a well-organised collective service 
(making teaching aids for school classrooms, building sports 
grounds, fitting out greenhouses) is an important, in fact, 
essential element in their education. It enables thorn to 
learn, and to love and respect work and to consider it as a 
daily necessitj?. The pupils' out-of-school activities in 
technical creation groups etc., as well as their pai’ tic xpati on 
in competitions , contests, and the organisation ox exnib i exons, 
help considerably to develop their interest and to deepen their 
knowledge. 

From the seventh school year until the tenth inclusive, 
pupils can follow optional courses according to their pre- 
ferences. By this means they can round off the content of 
their education and of the poly technical training for work 
organised for them. During the year. 1969/ 7 0 , the general 
education schools in Tadjikistan gave more than 2,200 optxanal 
courses to nearly 113,000 pupils. 
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' One series of schools provides classes of extra instruc- 
tion in physics, mathematics and foreign, languages. 

The pupils of general secondary schools receive a training 
for work which prepares thorn psychologically to carry out 
productive work and teaches them to work systematically and 
organise their work properly. During this training, the 
pupils have the opportunity of being in direct contact with 
the worker r in the undertakings and thus to realise the 
importance of work , Whan conditions permit, the pupils of 
general secondary schools receive vocational training in 
addition to their training for work. 

The brigades established in the kolkhozes and the 
sovkhozes constitute rural pupils' main forms of participation 
.in agricultural production. Work ‘ in these brigades, which 
has the great advantage of developing a love for agricultural 
work in the pupils, also helps to improve their knowledge, 
because they carry this work out in close association with 
the instruction in basic sciences which they receive at school. 
The pupils in the brigades are well prepared for work in agri- 
culture, learn to recognise the importance of work and ownership 
hy the society and get accustomed to organising their work and 
their rest hours rationally. The members of the brigades 
are assigned plots for experimenting with crops, particularly 
for cotton crops, They also experiment with the composition 
of fodder for the .livestock and help the koikhosians in their 
work . 

Considerable attention is paid to the rational use of 
working hours, to the observance of technical standards 
governing work in agriculture and of safety regulations, to 
the maintenance of the tractors and agricultural machines 
and to the workers' personal hygiene . The pupils in the 

brigades come into contact with outstanding agricultural 
workers, they organise artistic activities, sports contests, 
ate. They also participate in the cultural activities organ! sec 
for the kolkhozians and the workers in the sovkhozes. 

The work of the brigades of pupils in the rural general 
education schools in. the region of HodXontskaja can be mentioned 
as an. example . In this region five production brigades have 
been established which group pupils in three school years (from , 
the seventh to the ninth year). These brigades cultivate 
cotton on an area of 42 hectares (one hectare - 2.47 acres). 

The necessary machines and fertilizer have been made 
available to the brigade which works under the supervision 
of agricultural specialists and teachers. The pupils them- 
selves manage questions relating to work and social order which 
affect them. The brigade follows a time table providing for 
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four hours of work in tho fluids (cotton cultivation) ^cr day , 
tho remainder of tho time being useu lor the o.u ^anisci cion of 
group cultural activities and sporting activities. ihc number 
of pupils in a brigade varies between 25 and 80 • 

Tho pupils in the general secondary schools in the region, 
of Kumsangir ska j a have expressed J uie ±r intentions of be coming 
agricultural mechanics. 1 'ho pupils in the terminal classes 
(tenth year of schooling) have been divided into groups to 
study tractors and motor vehicles. The courses take place 
twice a week for six months under the direction of engineers 
and technicians who arc specialists in agricultural produc cion. 
A total of 270 pupils in those groups have thus become pro- 
fessional tractor drivers and more than 190 have bocomo 
professional drivers of motor vehicles, they are all working 
at present in their home kolkhozes. 

Girls have also learnt tho trades involved in agricultural 
mechanisation . 



During the summer holidays work and rest camps so well 
as sports camps are organised for the pupils of urban schools 
in, the kolkhozes and sovkhozes. These pupils take part m 
agricultural work within the limit of their strength and . 
sporting and cultural activities of various kinds are organised 
for thorn. 



Tho work and rest camps and tho sports camps, where 
work and rest are scientifically planned for rhs pupils ■ by 
l experienced teachers and activities of social utility alternate 

l with periods of relaxation, enable the pupils to have mterestm 

and useful holida’/s. 

I In order to improve training for work for tho pupils of 

» general secondary schools in Tadjikistan, arrange men os are _ 

| currently being made to introduce into the syllabus of terminal 

I classes courses on driving motor vehicles, tractors and agri- 

I culture,! macliiiis s as w©!l as coursos toacliiftg His bases of 
I agricultural and stock-raising techniques. 

| When they are studying basic sciences at school or 

j duri tig tlieir f rcviixiug for work lQssoris f wiiGxx tiiG3 r sro reciclxng f 

looking at television, taking part in excursions, or chatting 
with their parents or friends, the pupils receive a great 
variety ox information on the most common occupations, 
including their characteristics and special aspects. _ They 
are well informed on some occupations, loss well on others.. 

The schools organise action designed to familiarise pupils 
03 ^ si statically with the most important occupations, in order 
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that they nay have an 



accurate idea of' that they involve 



'the 

and 

are 

the 

the 

the 



know 

their 



nun il s Ioann to know what the needs for workers are in such 
such occupations , the role which the various occupations 
called upon to play in the economy o± the rjgiou (o- °" 
tov/n) likely trends of development in the occupations and 
Minute of' relate* occupations. -JSoy also learn to 
nature of the work involved m the various occupation^, 
p sy c ho -physiologic al characteristics and the corresponding 
c o u n~'c o i? incl il c cil^i o n 3 * 

‘J.'ho school helps the pupils to choose reading matter 
describin'? occupations which interest thorp, and acquaints Lniem 
with the undertakings whore those occupations are practised, 
as wo 11 ° as the working conditions; _ work posts, wages, holidays, 
social security. 

3? or the purpose of deciding on the occupations to ho • 
covered by vocational guidance for the pupils, tro teachors 
Study the region's economy thoroughly, talcing into account 
future plans" for the development of the national economy aia 
■Hi tv rsnerou scions on tho economic development of the region, 
for oon^iaM. The teachers also take into consideration 

the pupils' occupational interests as discloson m the class- 
room" or during activities in the workshop etc. 

The success of vocational guidance for young people deponds 
to a large extent on the methods used by the school. The 
following methods are most frequently used; establishment of 
» vocational guidance exhibitions” (ugolok po proforientacxi) •; 
visits to undertakings , to kolkhozes and sovkhozes; open days 
at different school establishments, lectures oil tnc subject 
11 what should I become?”, competitions on the beer work in a 
, given occupation. 

Tho school nross and radio take an important; part in 
familiarising pupils with tho various occupations. 

All these activities are directed by vocational guidance 
councils under tho school, municipal and regional autnormies 
and by the State Council (Tadjikistan). 

Training for work in the general education schools and 
the vocational guidance these schools provide /or their pupils 
play a decisive role in preparing tho pupils xor active life, 
for work and for choosing an occupation* 

The pupils of common basic schools and of general secou- 
schools leave these schools with the knowledge and skill 
reauireO for work; most of them thus enter the country s 
economic activity directly. During the Iasi four years 
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(1966-1969), 133,000 boys and girls, 54,000 of j.vhom v/orc from 

rrriri 01^0 1 second pj?y scIiooj^Gj Oii"fcyi , Gvl Gu-Oiicuiio uO uivi *<y in 

kt in 1969 , close on 30,000 toys and elols wore 

take.. on. by undertakings in tho national economy.^ n. c J..L 
thorn had received full secondary education. Ox y o. ng people 
entering the national economy, 60 per cent have received 
production training in the under takings , tno kolkhozes or 
tlic so vkho soa. 

The question of how poly to clinical training r or work for 
pupils of general secondary schools can subsoquen ely^oo i improvou 
is one of the major preoccupations o± xho ^Ministry j>x iuucal_on 
and its institutions . The problems involved arc biie anojeot 
of systematic discussions clu.ring meetings of xhe councils oj. 
the urban and regional sections of the hi mo try ox koucauion 
and of the heads of service in the Ministry. Tno Scientific 
Institute for Research into Educational Sciences is engaged in 
preparing new syllabi for training for work xor tno pupils and 
methodological aids for teachers. This lasuiuubo, 153 also 
concerned 'with disseminating the experience which nas been _ 
gained in connection with training for work. jur-chor training 
for instructors giving training for work is organised in. six 
institutions for further teacher training. Inis xurtner 
training is also one of the activities of the 1 raethodOx.og.ical 
offices'' in the Ministry of Education sections. 

Our present aim is for all pupils to leave school with a 
wide range of knowledge on the bases of modern inausxrial and 
agricultural production and the highly developed techniques 
used in these" various forms of production. \fe s’cill have a 
lot to do to improve vocational • guidance for the pupil-s. 

In order to contribute to the development of poly technical 
education and education linked -with work, wo arc going to 
encourage and develop technical creation, the work of young 
naturalists, tho work of agricultural experimentation, and the 
work of production teams. 

In view of the trend towards secondary education for all, 
wo are going to concern ourselves particularly with providing 
the necessary conditions for tho harmonious development ox 
the pupils s construction of school buildings with * methodo 
logical offices", rooms for sport, canteens , . boarding accoiamo 
dation and establishments for out-of -school activities. 

In Tadjikistan, those who work in education desire _ 
fervently, in common with the parents of the 'pupils and the 
members of social organisations, to devote their strength 
and their knowledge to improving the general sdueacion school ^ 
and to the harmonious development of the personalities ox the .r 
country’s young citizens. 
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In tho USSii there arc some 219 papers, both dailies ana 
-periodicals , which are published expressly lor childly on. ana 
adolescents. Iviany of these papers have accumlatsd consiaerab-e 
experience in publishing articles on subjects suer as novr.-yo 
prepare children for the world of work and givo mem vocational 
orientation. 

‘this is quite a normal state of affairs. Eac-h year tho 
work undertaken by teachers, by schools ana oilier institutions 
within the school system .and by social bodies to encourage ana 
perfect technical creativity among school pupils is becoming 
increasingly varied and wider in scope. ware is ./a-cea &o 
create those conditions which will 'ensure that tne pupils take 
part in activities which will help to develop thoir perceptive # 
powers, their skills and abilities, their aptitutd^s anu to ohm 
cal knowledge . ' Shis action has a double objective: it also 

informs the children, about the different branches of science, 
about technology and about the distinctive cjiarac’ coi is cics o 
various occupations. 

It should bo noted too that tho very latest scientific dis- 
coveries and technical innovations arc always taken into account. 

The out-of-school activities of tho pupils aro also becoming 
increasingly technical. There arc today more than 220,000 
technical groups or clubs for children, with a total member snip 
of more than 4,000,000 youngsters. These technical clubs ox 
groups constitute a vast pool from which future skilled workers, 
engineers arxcl research workers will be drawn 5 *blius ensuring ilio 
economy a constant supply of technical manpower . 

The network of these technical clubs for children is growing 
year by vear. while new activities which will stimulate the ir 
interest" in technical creativity are developing constantly. 

The children's out-of-school activities are in fact being ob- 
served with keen interest today by an increasingly large number 
of specialists, research workers, engineers, technicians ana 
avant garde production workers.. The Association of inventors 
and Rationalisers (VOIR) and various scientific and technical 
associations (1*20) are systematically following up tns children s 
activities. 

Scientific research institutes, construction works and large 
production undertakings also take part in organising technical 
creativity projects for children. This shows the . increasing 
concern of undertakings that training of production workers 
should not be given solely through vocational education but should 
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c-,tart even earlier while the children are still at common basic 
School! Start is When a love of aad respect for wori can he 
instilled iti file pupils and it is possiolG to fieu in 

the trades and other occupations which the undertakings require, 

A tractor factory at £ol;jabinsk, for instance has had a 
“vounf technicians*' club for a number of years. bnaar rne 
supervision of the factory engineers tha young members make 
tractor assembly parts which will be usea later in proauction, 
ihey prepare moclmps of machines c cord mg to xne very latest 
models, and in doing so they use radio technology and cyDGi- 
no tics Tt is not to be wondered at theruxore thau moso of the 

young people who have belonged to such a club eventually become 
skilled workers and go into technical schools ( vohnixumj o. into 
colleges of mechanical engineering. 

An increasingly large number of schoolchildren go in for 
ooao&ittS™ in Jhyeioe anfi ustHouatics or i Q chemistry or else 
enter for technical creativity exhibitions ana competitions. 

All the above shows why the press pays so much attention to 
vocational orientation and guidance and to developing in youi ^ 
■people a creative attitude to work ana a respect xoi bn- £ u ox. 
good. Among the main preoccupations of the presa^and aoove all 
of the iuvenila press, is its concern ,or tna schoox-ege child 
and the problems connected with helping the child _ to lecomo an 
adult who is useful to society whatever the posimoa uo which 
hs or &h& may Ido called* 

In view of the means a,t its disposal and its impact on the 
development of personality of young people, it would be hard to 
fuel ar o o tiuiato the educative rols ox cixe px^ss* 

fho press is the most far-reaching source of direct infor- 
mation available equally to the inhabitants ox ^©capital cities 
and to those v/ho live in the more rerao te regions, ox uhe country. 

Through the press it is possible to spread information about 
new methods and techniques aa well as methods which may not 
particularly now but which experience has snown to bo the mo sc 
effective in preparing young people for work, 

Tt is the oress, too, which can organise competitions etc, 
which revoal the interests of children, the extent ox their 
initiativo and their inventiveness. . 
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popular scionoa magttsinos have provod to he partioularly 
Interesting to childron. *ho information they got^roj ^ 
directs their pereeptivs powers towards aubracfcr ^ aaa ° a ‘ 1,d 
shows them new horizons in science and technology. 

Prom the pedagogical point of view this character is tic Oa tea 
popular sc io nee preis is extremely useful. When young people 
learn from reading these magazines about some new phenomena or 

emotionally stirred; the joint impact ox 

influence on the pupiis ana 



inventions they are 

discovery and emotion has a strong p1 .n_ 

directs their energies towards creative chii 

&¥Q£X hfiivo a, thirst lor knowledge . ^ u^xorc fc-ccy 
future occupation they want to find out as muon. - - 
n*he magazines of the popular science press canwneroxoro bo 
sidered a permanent incitement to _ ac’.vsituro _ anc ensoovorj r 
publishing articles about now achievements in p_ysic-s an-- 
is try in mechanical engineering and notau-lurgy (or n. talL.m & 
about the coining-into-being of new branches 
no logy ) wo are in fact ashing our young 
the future. Similarly, in describing occupations and 
and equipmont ussfi in practising thrift 5, wo help cue youngs 'o 
to' observe the char ac ter is tic a of the occupations and aacniaca m 
to help them discover what interests thorn. 



choose their 
as possible. 

con- 
ic, 
chom- 
.king 

of science or tech- 
roacLers to malic plans for- 
th 0 tools 



order 



-The press has also a big role to play in organising various 
activities for young people. 

! ‘Pionerskaja Pravda” (’’The Truth about the Pioneers’ 1 )., with 
a circulation of more than 10,000,000, is the top Journal an w 3 
Soviet children. To a certain extent this magazine is the 
organiser of various kinds of activity for the young pioneers 
and schoolchildren, It has a special section xor young people 
in rural areas with a view to awakening m them a love ox c-gxi - 
cultural work. One method the paper uses is to organise com- 
’petitions for mental alertness which do muon to stimulate .the . 
youngsters’ interest in scientific and technical developments. 

One big advantage is that the youngsters who pax; ticipatc, in tne 
competitions have to review all that taey learnt ax ^school ,vO 
analyse it thoroughly and to pursue their interest furtnex axielu. 
looking up new sources of documentation and finding information . 
not given" in' the school-books. 

The publishers of "Leainskic iekry” (“-mo light of Lenin” ) 
has set up a «club for masters of their art” (Hub masce.ov) in 
Leningrad which systematically publishes information on vocational 
guidance. Among tho members of this club ars worker-innova box _ 
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- lathe operators, fitters, milling machine 
who are popular idols among Soviet workers 



operators, etc. - 
All the informa- 
tion^ and ^ texts prepared for publication in "leniiiskie iskry 
are first discussed by the members of tho club. me club 
arranges meetings with crack or avant garde workers tor pupils 
in their final year of common basic school, ana * r » PLOQa u 
oppor tunitics for obtaining initial training as 
training for a given 



trade or other occupation 



The club also' 
r pup: 
talks about 
well as further 



Another journal, "ICostor" (‘'Brazier 1 ), puoiisflsd ia Lotur.- 
rrad , runs an item called "Advice from a friend' 1 whicn, 
orary articles, interviews and reportages tens its young^eah.c 
about different occupations. One reportage, x or _ instance , 
devoted to a famous la tho operator , a hero ox socialist 

member of the Supremo Sovior ox the Doo.1. G^nci 
told the children about the various occupations 
flight crews of an airplane. An intervi. 



all 
was 

labour , and a 
reportages hav 
connected with 



the 



iw 



published in the journal with the director of a kolkhoz caughb 

n - "i — n 4- 1-. 4 « -*-e» n s CXpl^i-ClOtl GO UHOIH jU CXclG 



them 

what 



how difficult his task is 
work in, a kolkhoz moans. 



stly 



Bovs and girls who want to become pilots, but do . iiot Jlcnow how 
to <ro about it, can writs letters to _ the column ‘'An vice a 

friend" which will answer them. A Leningrad woman pile o , a 
heroine of World War II who accomplished more than vbO combat 
missions, is one of the people who answer their questions. 

The journal "Pionor" encourages its young readers to a two - 
wav conversation. Through its column "how is this or tnau 
done" it eaters into direct contact with the children ana 

for them to visit different undertakings (©.£._ The x 

■ ■ - 'iiosfilm 1 ; 



arranges 
main Moscow 



post office, tho film production company 



during which the children can see how everything works. 



Under another heading - "Science telegram" - are to be found 
brief items of information on all kinds of innovations in varx 
fields of sciences things that have just been achieved in 
physics, biology etc. This same. journal also puo- 
articles with a view to adding to the knowledge ox 
its readers . In these articles the periodical explains, ia- 
language suitable to its young readers, technical problems to 



ous 

chemistry, 
lishes longer 



Of. hos. 3 and 
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which solutions arc currently .being sought , o . oho 
tion of supersonic plajes, anf ^tioSlS^y'intor- 
txaffic. Sheoe are aJ. 9 “r 5 “ l ^?to£u£ Soar<i of the journal 
Gating fer young people . ^^^^^“Sisihle for the trials of 
gets into ;£“<* V* tv* 'ofci'>S r-ilot and asks then a hundred or 

the plane anu,»xth In- chx-i^ s r . ee=Cad and then reproduced 
mors guest xons , laq :^r !,■? noHd+ine of the cosmonauts are 

^TJ£i£**o* SPf^tcreot^o the^ildron^ 

&SM «&>£»£ M&iher^ichiU^te. 

SS SS^S XSUTJT&S &Tt?dS^Lop « aesthetic sense 
in the children, 

n -i«a-hi-»nl i«jt H (SPho Young Naturalist ) - 

^hlf^ra^out SMSSTUa 

for instance , Jtio scnooic..iiurG. , come from different 

it with plants grown Iron ^e garden and have 

formed a club of ■'young »!• J»- 0 ' grapes and 

Sao"ra^ a oiYSmhe?s U Shioh have oomS iron Africa and o.lso van- 
oub plants from southern. 3 Lu 3 ?opo» 

At Potroaavorsk a young naturalists club is grovving hirch 

ttTs! S £si^H2 0 ?r=fBr^°Se ?avSes1.nf^l 1 liS i Shichh 

spoil the countryside m tliau aruu. 

«j -™ n - n i i in -i-Vi'i north of tlio Caucasus is in the steppe 

^pfto ' 

5 £i 5 f 5 Sr? i 5 ^«ri~ii»«l production hrigados or 
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or teams. hany newspapers have published B ^VyourS^ 

done by these brigades. Reporters 01 tne journal ,.-o xoun 
ITaturalisf- recently visited the locality where the 
cultural production brigade was constitu oou . lhey^ v/u Q Gx-ci. 
nblo to toll their young readers that not only iha ioausx e 

! f i 

g&s s-Kg.^ 

o lah^ that is well-stocked with fish, 'fno young people do 

sm Wi 

:-n ~ Hp o*pts his secondary soiioox i caving ^^r^ixioa 

oSSiaLr board: K also got, uothw certificate smug aim 
the z’ight to work as an agricultural uiecnamc * 

'Ihe pupils in the various brigades work in tho fields or ir 
the forest areas. They get together du ; x ^ ^cherings ga- 
nised at national level. The latter arc reportea in 
Fatu^alist” . The youngsters enthusiastically e^pj.e 3 S ^ 1 w 

of their country, its beautiful countryside and its immense 
natural resources. But the magazine warns its young read 01 s 

that ’ 11 immense n does not moan -unlimited- , and s tQ n ®htiPly * 

poet nature's gifts, to love thorn ana to help Uiem to multiply 

. shore are several specialised sections in “She p*ng Hatura- 
list-: "Forestry a«™» , “Sohool rc gong S ?Lso Motions aro 

In^ndod not^msrelv thlWi® about scientific disoov- 

erie 0 treat voyages, skillful hunters and agronomists, but alUo 
to encourage them to be active in these field s tnemsolvs s. ^ it 
each of thorn, for instance, the young rsaaaro will f iaa sug 
gestions for undertaking such or such a t^sh. In -orcst y 
nows :i it was suggest ad that the pupiis oo servo the liro o- hir_ , 
Site up tho ir observations and send their texts in to tno maga- 
zine. " Each month the magazine receives ietters from xne 
tolling about the jobs they have oeen given to no an^ how they 
have done them. The magazine also gives aavice to its ^oung 

readers. 

m ho oeotion "Questioners' corner" has published articles oh_ 
competitions IS biology which have been organised for the school- 
children by the University of ho scow. 
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The tasks they undertake at the suggestion 01 the ^ wagazino 
have ‘a far-reaching educational impact since through uh^m^ oh tv 

become accustomed to devoting their energies to doing , rt ®hildr-n 
work. It is through the letters it rocoives ixom t.13 chnaiwi 
that the magazine can assess whether their articles ax e^a/ii tj 
the desired results* Moreover the correspondence create airec b 
links "between the editors and the readers. 

One of the very first technical ancl scientific journals xor 
young' people* in the USSR is still in existences "Tehnika Moloaozc 
(''Technology and Youth” ) . 

for several years now the number 'of competitions organised 
for yoSng vvSrkori, and the nutiber of exhibitions of wort done by 
persons Who arc highly skilled in thoir trade have teen on ohe 
increese . * "Tehnika Ilolodezi" makes a point of following all 

those competitions closely. It awards prizes for Alertness in 
the work situation”, -‘the best-f ini shod job”* or - an 
approach to work” and publishes reportages email these aixxe.ent 
activities. It endeavours to promote technical creativity 
organ! aes mechanical engineering exhibitions of inaepenctent work 
done 1 by young people. The technical creativity of young people 
is the prime thomo of nearly all the articles in, bho * 

The theme is dealt with in such a way that it shows up ohe use . 
fulness of technical creativity to society as a whole, xhe 
Greatest possible importance is gi ven to technical inuotation^ 
which make work lighter and which increase prouuc bivity . Xho 
magazine trios to reach as large an auaionoa as possible for its 
competitions and also forthe technical exhibitions organise xor 

young people . 



the 



Through publishing liberally-illustrated scientific texts, 
journal paves the way for its reaaors to take par o m chi- 



technical world of today? to learn cbouk current and for 



future 
your o 
change 



ae 



ccupation'- and 



aeable 

It has two feature columns! "On choosing 
"The Young Communist Movement and technical 



The magazine has research workers , engineers, workers and joux 
nallsts all writing for its young readers. Tne technical draw ^ 
ines which it publishes are so good that the youngsters easily 
understand the construction principles underlying the equipment 
boini described? Xf gives factual reports on the successes ox 
ploSirS thoir work and ix thoir •**!**«* ^ «“» en " 
courages the pupils to assess their, own abilities 
prospects. 



and 



their future 
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•'Technology and Youth" is also concornGd witn pupils m i 
rural areas. Kant era of the different academies aau resoaren 
workers are called upon to write for young people annex the hcuu 
in* ~"ho..‘ to succeed in agricultural mechanisation", aau uiscuss 
in°the column the career opportunities in agricultural mechani- 
sation occupations. 



Detailed drawings illustrating the basic principles of the 
very latest types of machine make the. magazine a most usexui aid 
for the spread of scientific knowledge . 



Another magazine , "Junyj tehnik" ("me Young _ Technician ) only 
started to he published 14 years ago. it is tliereroj.c - * 
more recent publication then "Technology ana Youth- hub is very 
similar to it. It is a popular science {journal especially 
designed for children. 



'Technology and Youth 11 , "The Young Technician" publishes 



articles on trends and developments in scientific and technical 
fields and publishes essays and reportages on scientists ana 
research workers (both Soviet and foreign) ana on engineers and 
workers. The magazine organises plant visits i or the caiiarcn 
and pays much more attention than does ''Technology and Youth o 
* ■ e2:actly how the people it writes aoout became 

“ the day. It may just as. easily 
or reportage on young chemists 
specialise in mechanical engin- 



tolling the pupils e2i£ 
the eminent scientists etc. of 
carry the same kind of article 
and mathematicians who want to 
oering. 



"The Young Technician" has organised a whole network of _ 
clubs intended to help young 'people prepare for ontry into insti- 
tutions of higher education. its main objective is to help the 
pupils in their final year of school to supplement their know- 
ledfl-e of physics and mathematics, both of whicn are oss^nuial- o- 
modern technology; but these clubs also iniorm the pupils, in 
terms within their intellectual grasp, of new developments in phy- 
sics, describe the work methods of the Institute of Physics an 
Technology at Moscow, and point out the importance of experimen- 
tal physics. 



for the ■'past few years a patent office (patentnoe hjuro)has 
been publishing articles in "The Young Technician". inis oixice 
has a board coopsed of experts in various technical spec.ialisa-_ 
tions. Readers of "The Young Technician" can sonatina doscrip 
tion of their inventions to the journal. The boaru ox ovper cs 
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ermine o e^l the descriptions received, judges them and awards 
certificates to the best among them. Mao board then writes 
about them in the joux'iial. 



It is also possible for the readers 
to a c o r r e sp o ncT enc a course oxforoa 
tronics which publishes. in the nagaaino 



of 

by 



;,r Ih 3 Young Technician” 
a school of radio elec- 
Simple technical draw- 
-irija-c n vifl -sino drawings that are not so elementary , arc pu dished 

a toS paills are e :c; ? 3ot 3 d to do aittoront 
blv jo*l £ron~t<.oa. Ihoy leo.ru liow to road Sio-sramo, to soloc, 
their warts, to use wilding apparatus and iisasuring anu control 
instruments, and to consult reference boohs. 

Working from those drawings and' descriptions .pf models pub- 
lished in the magazine the pupils learn to do jobs which u©> • x 

their abilities and practical skills. 



Technician” brings out 



supple- 

drawings 



Every two weens ” The Young , - . , . ^ 

ment called 11 Skillful hands” . The supplomenxs^ publish 
nn A vpw/ detailed descriptions tailing h.o vV to lx^ J: . 

Srtil&i at hSae (oaaodeito). Ihe articles they make may just 



as well bo 
electronic 



simple 

gadget 



mechanical yens for children as more complex 



Another journal that does much for children who are inter 
i-p-l in -he^hnical creativity, who want to loam how to nanctlo ^ 
??Ss to art “ t notolo aid to participate in c om ? otitiona xn 
of- activity , is '•’Ilodelist-konstruktor 1 ' ("Ihe Model 
Co ns true tor 51 ) . it* publishes detailed drawings foi^ roacls of 

'ho- ts trains etc. and also for scale models or automobiles 
- l>n~e voanr technical enthusiasts find out in the 

‘journal about current national exhibitions, meetings ana eompoti 
time in enyiiioevins and other technical fields. A major icera 
of tL journal I"©' concerned with giving references and information 
as well as advice to young, budding model builders. -t i« very 
popular with the schoolchildren. 

Conclusions 

The bast way of developing in children an aptitude for toch- 
nical creativity is to make use of the assistance given to schools 
aid extra-curricular institutions (such as technical clubs for 

thillmn) provided by the Association of .Inventors, and Rationali- 
sers and by various scientific and technical organisations, J 
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T-qp-iYTh workers, engineers and crack workers in production. As 
a rSlS SuSlf who taka' part in creative _ technical work subsc- 
neoonc "active neribars of sciorrbi-Lic aaa uscnaical ^ a 
and play a par t la rationalising proauction. 

Bv TDavitiP 1 attention to the problems inherent in preparing 
vouti/iDeoilo for work, in helping them to choose their future 
n o^a and in developing in them the qualities demanded 
of - P work0r*or' specialist in the world today, the Juvenile press 
Ikes a ^.30? cSclriPution to .toclmioal and scientific *.vol- 
opment and to the expansion ox the naxxonal economy . 
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By ''vocational training's we mean, the system whereby 
qualified persons ars produced for employment in industry, 
agriculture , or the services. Such persons are trained by 
the relevant bodies in the Republics, responsible ^to_ the State 
Committee on Vocational Training of the Council ox minis bers 
of the USSR. 

Our experience of the training of skilled workers derives 
from economic and educational reconstruction in the Soviet 
Union. 

Since the Soviet regime took over (and almost twenty years 
were spent in civil war, the Second. World war, and reconstruc- 
tion of a ruined economy) our industrial output has multiplied 
eighty-four times. Soviet industry is now able to solve any 
scientific or technical problem, no matter how complex, whether 
on earth or in space . Poverty and unemployment have been son- 
ouered . The real incomes of worker s in industry and the build- 
ing trade were in 1363 7.6 times what they were in 1313, while 
peasants' income s had in.cr 08 .QQd by a xac uor of 11 * 

In pro-revolutionary Russia, four— fifths of the peasantry 
were completely illiterate. The national districts in the 
east were specially backward, illiteracy rates thex'e were 
between 97 and 9S per cent. Today it can be said that lit- 
eracy is universal. No less 'than 56 per cent ox all persons 
in employment have a higher ox' a secondary education, among 
the workers, the figure is 50 per cent, and among the peasants, 

33 . Standards of education are now uniform throughout the 
length' and breadth of the country. Everywhere, a great _ deal 
of energy is being devoted to the task of raising educational 
•levels and of training skilled persons for trades and occupa- 
tions of every kind. 

Very great importance is attached to- vocational training, that 
is to say, the training of skilled, workers. The - State Is con- 
stantly concerned to ensure that in education and training, 
those who join the ranks of the working class are worthy to do 
so, and that the new recruits - highly educated , technically well 
trained - are mindful of the heavy demands made on them by Com- 
munist morality. 

Vocational training is of course intimately bound up with 
general education 1 and technical training, it has , nevertheless, 
certain distinguishing features.. A vocational training pro- 
gramme for any occupation has to probe into the scientific and 
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•be clinical lav/s governing the organisation of proauction, ano. to 
investigate the physical and chemical parameters involved, in, t-^e 
processes of production. S’roni such an analysis, general eau- 
cation and technical training stand to gain. 



Thus it is that vocational training is an important integral 
part of the Soviet educational apparatus, 

There are at present two basic kinds of educational establish— 
merit in the Soviet Union which turn out skilled workers, as well 
as trained staff for commerce and services - the vocational 
schools and the technical colleges. 



The vocational schools are designed for young people who have 
wot as far as form VIII in the general school system. j^ey 
offer courses varying in length from one year to tnree or . sour. 
Those taking the three to four-year courses, besides receiving a 
technical training for an occupation, got a full .secondary euu - 
cation, entitling them to enter a Higher 3 ? 4 u car ronai establish- 
ment (VUZ) . In establishments offering courses shorter than this, 
the general education given is limited to what is essential for 
tho occupation in question. Tlie youngsters studying an such 
establishments can at the same time gst their secondary euuoa- 
tion by study at a night school. 

To enter a technical college, on the other hand, a young 
person needs to have had a full secondary education. , .Parsons 
trained in such establishments have higher qualifications tnaa 
those turned out by the vocational schools. The course las s 
from one to two years. 

Tt should be noted that throughout the national educational 
system, training is free. Indeed, the overwhelming maa or ijj oi 
persons studying in secondary specialised educational estaolish 
Seats or establishments of higher learning enjoy free accommo- 
dation and an allowance. All expenses are paid by the scare. 

Most of the young people studying in the vocational ^training 
establishments are between, fifteen and eighteen years ox age. 

But. everybody has a chance to improve his skills. ’ end 

there exists an extensive network of nigh « schools and cor ws 
pondenca colleges. There are, in addition, v^ipus ways _y 
which the worker can improve his education or re clinical sxills . 
without attending a school. • . 
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Anybody studying at night school or -in a correspondence 
college (secondary general 5 specie'' ised or higher) enjoys extra 
paid leave for the time ho requir o to do laboratory work, sit 
for examinations , or prepare ana defend a thesis. Those attend- 
ing c x tr a~mur al studies are paid half the cost of t^s "travel 
cost for the purpose of laboratory work, the submit, '.on of results 
or the taking of examinations. And there are other privileges 
too , 

All employed persons are now on a five-day week, with two 
days of rest. . Such an arrangement is highly conducive to study. 
Xt is no accident that today more than one third of the popula- 
tion is involved in an educational project in some form or 
ano ther , 

How did the Soviet vocational training system evolve?" 

Generally speaking, it is true mo say that up to the Great 
October Socialist Revolution the only kind of vocational training 
was provided by low-level trade schools. There was overt ex- 
ploitation of the adolescents being trained in them. The young- 
sters in question worked eleven or twelve hours a day for almost 
nothing. There wore no instructional programmes in any shape 
or form. The teachers wore barelj' literate, the equipment 
wretchedly inadequate. 

Within a few days of taking over, the Soviet Government began 
to do all in its power to offer the masses free access to the 
highest levels of professional competence. 

In pre-revolutionary Russia, many kinds of school existed j 
in their stead, the Government introduced a single ’’labour school 1 ' 
with a course lasting nine years. The national educational sys- 
tem was arranged in the form of a series of connected links. 
Schools of all kinds were made accessible to all and free of 
charge, and the problem of universal compulsory e lament arjf educa- 
tion was tackled. Technical training and training for work _ 
were introduced into school curricula . V/ork designed to eli- 
minate illiteracy went forward on an immense scale. 

One of the first decrees to be signed by V . I. Lenin, foun- 
der of the Soviet State, laid down (1919) that a prerequisite 
for the triumph of the workers' and peasants' revolution was 
an increase in labour productivity; the quickest and surest way 
of bringing this about was to disseminate occupational and tech- 
nical skills among the masses. 
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A year later (1920) Lenin signed a decree on compulsory voca- 
tional trainins . 'Bio level of technical proficiency among the 
masses was appallingly low, and industry desperately needed 
skilled workers. Hence -vocational training was made compulsory 
for all workers "between the ages of eighteen and lor^y, 

T3 special importance was attached to the vocational training 
of young people. In 1918, it was decreed that such irainiut, 
was to he compulsory for youths between fifteen and seventeen 
years of age, working in undertakings ana orgaaisa uions 
various kinds.. 

To begin with , these youngsters attended special institu- 
tions, six times a week, for two hours at a time, for a P^iod 6x 
two years. further investigation , however, lea uo t,he c^eauion 
of what were called "factory schools" (P2U). 

These combined instruction with productive_ work, and general 
education with vocational training. The moral , ^ physicalan 
aesthetic education of the youngsters entrusted _ oo tneir care 
was .not neglected. As a result, these institutions wei © able 
to earn out educated, technically competent young workers. 

Even at this early stage, heavy demands were being made on 
vocational training establishments. It was said tnau the tram 
ing given should not be reminiscent of old-xashioned apprentice- 
ship schemes: that it must be both broad and thorough, , 

links with general knowledge and technical know-how must berpre 
served:- that instruction must go hand-in-hand with productive 
employment, and that the vocational training system mu sx PW 
its part in the general struggle to build an enbirely new society. 
It was not enough merely to .train a man to do this or uiat spe- 
cialised .job; ho had to be given a creative attitude towards 
■oroduction, an eagerness to increase output anc. .productivity . 

Ho had to be the sort of man who is anxious to improve his own 
education and technical knowledge and is prepared to throw him- 
self wholeheartedly into the battle for technical progress. 

The main branches of heavy industry (metal works, machine 
tool factories, tractor works, motor vehicle plants, agricul- 
tural machinery factories, power stations, chemical plants an 
aeroplane factories) ware called into existence by the £ rst 
Pive-Year Sian (1929-1932). Hence the desperate need for more 
and better trained workers. . 
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In 1932, the Government ruled that all workers minding com- 
plicated machine}! or doing other responsible work should he 
roouirod to show eviclonoo ox certain, minimum cechnioal ^ a 1 1 a i n 
meats. They were required to know something about ^safety pro- 
oeduroB -toil a use of nia^Gr’icils * "uhs c/icipactoz’iGf ics ox oquipruont 
and instruments- They had to be familiar with production pro- 
cesses at their place of work, and to have sonic idea ox labour 
organisation . 

The workers in more and more occupations were expected to 
reach "this minimum standard. By 1956 , all workers, both male 
and female , were required to have reached ib. 

Soviet industry continued to expand at a prodigious rate. 

By 1940 almost twelve times as much was being produced as in. 

15)13 • In all branches of industry, workers were streaming in. 
They had first of all to reach the minimum standard referred to 
above, and to take a course at a "factory school". Between 
1936 and 1939 alone, some fifteen million persons were given 
mass technical training in industry. 

But vocational training had to he yet further expanded and 
improv'd to cope with constant technical innovation, mechanisa- 
tion and automation in undertakings , in transport systems, on 
building sites, in agriculture , a process given further momentum 
by the dizzy pace of economic expansion. The need began to be 
felt for a planned, nation-wide vocational training system. 

Hence a specialised organisation, called the "State Reserves 
System" was set up in 1940, for a planned increase j.n skilled 
young worker s for industry. 

The system was endowed with central organs, having their 
seat in Moscow. Many existing schools and colleges in all the 
" Republics and districts were made over to the system. They pro- 
vided a basis for the creation of trade schools, railway- training 
colleges, and "factory schools". 

This training system (in conjunction with the system whereby 
workers were expected to reach a minimum standard in technical- 
matters) played a great part throughout • the Great Patriotic war 
of 1941 to 1945, when massive reinforcements had to be quickly 
produced to plug the gaps left by those called up for service 
at the front. 
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Tlic system was later developed and improved, until today 
it constitutes an. independent vocational training system. 

The State Committee on Vocational Training of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR manages it through appropriate committee 
in the Union Republics, these latter committees being at the 
same time responsible to the governments of the Republics con- 
cerned . 

The State Committee draws up lists of trades and occupa- 
tions for which courses must be provided by the vocational train- 
ing institutions. It draws up curricula and programmes, rules 
and regulations, and plans for the output of the system. It 
also makes plans for further development. In accordance with 
decisions taken bj r the Government , it issues instructions and 
makes proposals to the Government for further improvement and 
development. It ensures that State plans are in fact put into 
effect and sees that decisions and orders are adhered to. 

To assist the vocational training establishments in improv- 
ing their output, the State Committee organises research work. 

Xt publishes handbooks for teachers and instructors, textbooks, 
films and slides, etc., and issues audio-visual aids, besides 
keeping a close eye on the teaching methods used. Finally, it 
takes action to improve the qualif ications possessed by the voca- 
tional training lecturers an^ instructors themselves. 

The State Committee, as the national central body respon- 
sible for vocational training, can take all other action it may 
S3© fit to ensure the training of qualified workers, by industry 
as well as by the vocational training establishmomis • To this 
end, the Committee has a number of departments and branches i 
a Central Methods Office, and All-Union Institute for Scientific 
Research, an All-Union Institute for^the Advanced Training of 
Instructors (with branches ixi every Republic), an All-Union Trust 
of Production Undertakings (running nine factories and one -film 
concern). Under its immediate authority come sixty polytechnics 
producing instructors and lecturers for the vocational schools. 

The State Committee has its own Special Council. (350 members) 
embracing academicians, holders of doctors' degrees in economics, 
education or- technical subjects, and other specialists active 
in vocational training work. The Council examines drafts of 
instructors' handbooks, programmes ana curricula, textbooks, 
films and slides, and offers its recommendations in connection 
therewith. Material and equipment can be released for use only 
ip first approved by the (Council and if the Council's decision 
has been ratified by the State Committee, 
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All 'branches and departments of the State Committee - the 
Central Methods Office, the All-Union Institute for Scientific 
Research, the trust, and so on - co-ordinate their activities 
with those of other ministries and departments with industrial 
interests. they are in constant touch with institutes doing 
research in industrial or pedagogical subjects, with bodies 
specialising in teaching methods, and with the staff of the voca- 
tional training establishments themselves. In this fashion, 
they can more readily meet the needs of ministries and depart- 
ments and are well placed to promote the more effective training 
of skilled workers. 

The national vocational training system has played a very 
considerable part in producing the skilled , well-educated workers 
needed by the national economy in all its branches. Bines it ws 
created in 1940, it has grown to vast proportions. It at pre- 
sent embraces 5,200 vocational schools and technical colleges, 
training, all in all, 2,250,000 students . The vocational schools 
offer training in some 1,100 different trades or occupations, the 
technical colleges in some 500. Skilled workers are produced in 
accordance with State -made plans, in which allowance is made for 
industrial demand and for the supply of young people coming for- 
ward, The persons training in these institutions are becoming 
steadily more numerous. Their numbers will multiply by a factor 
of 1.8 during the current five-year period (1906—1970). The 
vocational training schools will in 1970 admit 1,800,000 new 
trainees , while turning out 1,600,000 skilled workers. 

Besides classrooms for theoretical work, each establishment 
has its laboratories, workshops , machinery , lathes and other 
equipment for practical exercises. . Xi. the country, they possess 
scores of tractors, combined harvesters and other machines;, they 
have their own land, too, on which trainees can sow and reap, 

Each vocational school 'is attached to some (one or more) 
undertaking, collective farm, building site, transport undertaking 
etc., in the neighbourhood. 

Towards the end of their training, the pupils have production, 
actice - as a rule in the undertakings and on the sites whore 



ey will work on finishing the course. In this fashion, each 
can be sure of employment. Any work done in the course of pro- 
duction practice is duly paid for. 
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schools provide practice on 'the factory 
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instruction in the elements of 
aesthetic appreciation are 



The vocational * _ __ , , , . 

and instruction in the uachmory , inploinen cs anu. techniques 
worker will use in Ills chosen occupation. But they provide, in 
addition, instruction in the general technique oj. production, 
technical taochanics, electro technics and rudimentary i^uus trial 
electronics, simple organisational and economic theory , and. in 
a variety of other more general subjects (depending on • 
of occupation) . They also, give 
sociology, physical culture and 
taught as well . 

Education and training arc not confined to the classroom . 
There are all sorts of clubs - for people anxious to make things 
for themselves , for amateur artists , sportsman ana others. vir- 
tually every trainee has some out-of-school activity as wall. 

There are final examinations, and successful candidates 
receive a diploma. Bach is guaranteed employment in accordance 
with the occupation he has chosen and the skills he has acquired.. 
Youngsters who leave a vocational training school and Jriave 
had a secondary education arc eligible lor acumssion uo a Higher 
Educational Establishment (VU2). Besides which, those who have 
been outstandingly successful in their examinations are entitled, 
without having to sit for any competitive examination, to take 
evening classes or correspondence courses organised oyvUZs, in, 
accordance v/ith tho marks awarded them for various subjects in 
their examinations. 

Besides the ordinary vocational schools, there are vocational 
schools devoted entirely to evening classes. They train workers 
without tho latter having to take time off from production, pro 
vide advanced training for those already skilled in an oceupa 
tion, and provide them with a second or alternative occupa bion 
should they so desire. 

The vocational training system has been developed to a P°i?-t 
at which the ranks of the working class can now be roppec. up with 
skilled younger workers according to plan. In the last tnirty 
yours alone, the State system has turned out 23,4-00,000 skilled 
workers, now active in all branches of the national economy. 

At tho* same time, many millions of workers were trained in 
an occupation or enabled to improve their skills wilaouu having 
to take time off from factory or workshop. 
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Soviet vocational . training ’establishments have accumulated a 
vast amount of experience . Training for work is essentially 
based on a system whereby the trainees play an active^ part in 
production, while the work they do is strictly subordinate to 
its value as training. Training in the establishment's own 
workshops or fields has to proceed hand - in-hand with practice 
on the production line or factory floor , the trainees playing 
the 'part of real workers. 

LIuch, too, has boon achieved in the organisation of theo- 
retical training. The theories of modern teaching science 
and psychology, about tho need to stimulate the trainee po con- 
scious reflection and activity, are put into practice, while 
use is made of conclusions reached in the laboratory. Euch 
experimental work has been clone, too, on the introduction of 
programmed instruction into tho process of training. And voca- 
tional training is carried on side-by-side with various kinds 
of out-of-school activities designed to secure the all-round 
development (physical , moral and aesthetic) of the young trainee. 

True as always to its international obligations, tho Soviet 
Union is generous in sharing tho fruits of the expei'ience it has 
acquired with other socially progressive countries struggling 
for their economic independence . j-t gives them practical 
assistance in organising thsir vocational training systems. In 
such countries, the Soviet Union has given help in the setting- 
up of well-equipped vocational training centres - a factor of 
great significance. 

In the last ten years, more than sixty-five centres designed 
to train instructors have been thus created, with Soviet aid, in 
the United Arab Republic, Iraq, Iran, Mali , Cuba, Algeria and 
elsewhere « They arc equipped with Soviet apparatus and Soviet _ 
teaching aids, and Soviet lecturers and instructors are active in 
them. Some 4-3,000 skilled workers have already been turned out; 
another 24,000 persons arc at present under instruction. 

These centres are training skilled personnel for industry ^ 
and agriculture, transport and communications. Their ex-pupils 
arc now working with success in undertakings (existing or unaer 
construction), helping to lay tho foundations for the national 
economy. 

Calls for assistance in setting up vocational training centres 
are becoming ever more numerous. This is why tho Soviet Union 
continues to help in the organisation of further centres in 
various countries of Asia and Africa. 
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Soviet vocational schools - 4,000 to 6,000 a year, from all sorts 
of countries. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to dwell on a few problems connected 
with the further development of vocational training in the Soviet 
Union . 

The programme of the Communist Pa. ty of the Soviet Union pro— 
vide a that in 137G there shall he full secondary education for 
all our young people . • Hie very latest tech.nici.uos aro ooing sys- 
tematical^ introduced into our national economy, while automa- 
tion and mechanisation are continually gaining ground . Lon.ce 
the need for hotter qualified workers. Our vocational training 
system is helping to solve this very important problem. 

With production conditions being what they aro, we have ^to 
produce highly —skilled workers who, besides being luascers or their 
trades, have a good grounding in industrial economos and organi- 
sation. they must bo able to organise their own work on scien- 
tific lines. 'liiose skills , these abilities, all have to be pro- 
vided by our vocational schools and technical collages. 

Hence we are doing our host to improve the instruction given, 
and are- arranging for vocational training courses to last as long 
as three to four years. In this fashion, these schools will bo 
able to provide a full secondary education, besides the practical 
knowledge and technical skills required for a given occupation. 

In April, 1963, an order was issued by the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party and the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
on further action to improve the training given by the national 
vocational training system. Party and Government together indi- 
cated the lines on which this major task is to be tackled . 1 he _ 

order recognised the need t turn the vocational training establish- 
ments into vocational schools offering courses of tnre© to four 
years, trainees would bo drawn from among young people who had 
completed a fall eight years of general schooling, and vocational 
training would go hand in hand with secondary education. fhose 
instructions are being successfully put into effect. Okie country 
al ready has some four hundred vocational schools, which provide 
a full secondary education over and above purely occupational skills 
In the 1971-1975 five-year plan, provision is made for further pro- 
gress in the same direction. 
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Arrangements are also 'being made to ensure that all trainees 
leaving the existing establishments will ho able to go 'to 
night school, thus acquiring a full secondary education as well 
as occupational qualifications. 

At present, our vocational training establishments only 
accept youngsters between fifteen and eighteen, years of age. 

In future, though, to meet the desires expressed, and also to 
meet the demand from undertakings, we envisage accepting older 
people, that is, persons between eighteen and twenty- two years 
of age. we want to noise sure that any body may receive the 
requisite vocational training in his chosen trad"' or occupation 
before joining the production line. 

If the above problems are to b solved, we shall need con- 
siderably more vocational schools and accommodation, properly 
apportioned throughout the country . The Government is pro- 
viding the requisite resources. The vocational training author i 
tics, ministries and departments now have to make good use of 
the sums involved to construct the necessary premises as Gariy 
as possible, so that the shilled workers required by the swiftly- 
growing national economy may be produced in adequate numbers. 
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In the past, Tadyikiston was backward in ©.very sense of the 
word. Before the Soviet epoch, not more than 40C people or 8 
were employed as factory workers. Under the Soviet regime, 
SSialiSt eSSiSy has been constructed The Tadyik workers, 
with varied support from the other peoples of the USSR, h^ve 
been highly successful in reconstructing the national economy 
on socialist lines. The Republic now possesses a highly 
developed industry, a highly mechanised agriculture, ample 
power, a metallurgical industry, a machine-tool industry, etc. 

With the development of the national economy there has been 
a sp e e dy growth in the labour force. More than 450,000 wage and . 
salary earners are today emplo 3 r ed. 

The official vocational training system is designed to fill 
the ranks .of the working class with qualified workers. 

How did this system evolve, and what has helped to increase 
the importance of t£e part it plays in the vocational training 
of young people? 

The first "factory school” (FZU) was opened in Tadjikistan 
in 1924 It trained skilled workers for the oil and power . 
industries. With the emergence of other J|® a trs 'T b ey S 

£ integJS part of undertakings, and. the production plans 
of the latter made allowance for the work done m training s ' 
Xt was from the FZU that the undertaking concerned drew the hul _ 
of its skilled labour. 

In the Tadyik Republic, as throughout the country, 
factories and mines sprang up like mushrooms, r °^ s ia 

and railways laid. In agriculture, the peasant yielded P r i“® , 
of d place to collective labour. Industrial development proceed- 
> u. a r acrid noce cabled for* a constant influx of well 
..Sliced h^nLters. Hence the need for an overhaul 

of the vocational training system. 

In our Republic, as in the others, it became *° 

undertake the planned organisation of the v °2^°^J r g^ te S the 
system, talcing into consideration the interests o '■ r 
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growing, demand 



for labour, and "the likelihood of further ec oijiic 



growthf 1 Everywhere trade and railway -training schools, together 
with "factory schools" (PZUs) , were emerging. Specialists in 
large numbers were assigned to instructional duties, ° ^ 

the success of the training schools and institutions? these 
people were channelled into the "Labour Reserves" system.^ 1 ftG y 
eli had long years of experience behind them end were anxious t 
put their knowledge and skill in the training of the younger 
generation. 

In the trade and railway- training schools a two-year course 
was Introduced, In the EZUs, a six-month _ course was, given, 
system of instruction was based on the prxnolple that jr«.etioa3 
and theoretical training should go hand- in- hand with socially 
useful productive work. 

The number of hours devoted to laboratory work ^ a +hpSleti- 

in production was significantly _ increased . Tne aim of the 
cal and practical Instruction given in he schools u-o to p ; 
trainees' with technical and occupational knowledge and some idea 
of how the process of production works, to cec.cn .aem _ 
interpret drawings and plans, and to know how to _ set about the 
solution of a technical problem. Trainees were in addition 
acquainted with the technical literature concerning the_r chosen 
occupation. Standardised curricula and progr^es were devised 
so that trainees might acquire the qualifications of skilled 
workers * 

To manage the whole system, a specialised centrai body was 
set ups the Central Labour Reserves Administration. This had 
local branches in the republics, regions and districts. 

Before the war, the general contingent of trainees in 
T-d vi lci^tan numbered more than 2,000 persons. In tne jraae . 

SdSSST nwSSTlooi-atlu.. bl4ck 8m lth S noulders, eljo^rxoxans, 

locomotive repair specialists 321 J a ? sl jJ an ' t 7 ng +ruction in 

trained. These people received their theoretical instruction i- 

the classroom, the practical instruction being given on the 

factory floor or in the undertalcing* 

The war caused vast changes in the number and location of 
schools rna ooileles, in their intake, in the resources earmarl 
for thei^SbkeOT? the ranks of the instructors, and in the 
process itself. The vocational training system was 
expected to work at an accelerated pace. The trade 
turn out a skilled worker, m one year xnsteaa ot tvo , i 0ndl 

cut down their courses from six months to four or f 0 - Jrs Laes' and § 
of course on the complexity of the occupation), 
teaching methods were subjected to a thorough overhaul. 
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Most of tha trainees' time was devoted to production _ train 
ine, which was directed toward the fulfilment of norms laid down 
by the State, During the war, members of the Tadyik labour 
Reserves, working in undertakings, produced goods to a value 
of more than. 5 million roubles. The pupils of one railway 
training school in Dushambe alone refitted 1,299 railway wagons. 
Whole grouos of -pupils took over benches and lathes, produced 
coal ore 'and oil, and built factory buildings and workers' 
accommodation. The output of the vocational training system grew 
from year to year. During the war years, more than 5,000 young 
workers' were trained and assigned to work in the interests ox tne 

Republic . 

Reconstruction after the war, and the further development of 

the national economy, called for more and e °gi^e® 

highly skilled occupations. The quality of the training given 
and the output of skilled workers had to be improved. 

The Government at once stepped in to help. _ Within a very 
short time more than 2,000 buildings, and more then 20,000 
machine tools, were assigned to the "labour Reserves" system 
throughout the country (including Tadyikxst an), while ^ t e 

best workers were assigned to instructional duties, Factory 
schools and establishments were multiplied considerably. 

Persistent efforts were made to improve the quality of |he 

instruction (both theoretical and practical) g_ - • labour had 

G irn ^howiris the oocups/tions for which slcillcc _ 

”o be ' tr?inla . Cur?! cula lid textbooks were once more overhauled, 
and courses lengthened. Trainees got their production training 
by undertaking quite complicated production tasks; whence tic 
nppfl Vnr et^nd^rds defining productive work done in the course ox 
SSte&tlS? « 5J been found that the combination was the beet 
way of accustoming trainees to the demands of highly productive 
labour. 

Technical colleges were created to train youngsters- who had 
completed their secondary education to skilled-worker level. 

workers, one govern- 
was a decision to 
rieuitural machine- 
the system in force in 
with this decision, 
the vocational train- 
reorganised, in such 
- " - " * s 'would 
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As regards the training of agricultural 
ment decision was of great importance. This 
the effect that the training of qualified ag 
operators should proceed in accordance with 
the industrial trade schools. In accordance 
machine-operators' schools were made over to 
ing authorities; in them teaching had to be 
a way as to produce machine-operators whose 
not be too narrow. , 

The machine-operators’ trade schools started to turn out 
trained repair specialists, fitters, smiths The^ 

lathe operators for the collective and stete farms. 1118 , 

iStauStion given was based on. a study of the working methods 
used by the most advanced machine-operators. 
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Special attention was devotee! to the children of those who 
had fallen during the Great Patriotic V/ar. Most of them were 
trained as skilled workers in. the technical establishments and 
FZUs of ladyikistan. 



An 

between 



Act entitled !, Gn the Reinforcement 
School and Life and on the 'Further 



of the Connection 
Development of the 



National Education System” produced great changes la the organis., 
tion of education and training (both in and outside tne school) 
of young people and their preparation for employment . This Act 
set up vocational training establishments for tne Jh^vears ' 
training of youngsters taking up employment after ei^ht years 

schooling. 

All the training establishments run by the ’’Labour Reserves” 
system of the Republic were reorganised into urban a «h rural 
vocational schools . This in itself marked a fresh stage in the 
development and improvement of the Republic a vocational training 

system. 

The changeover was prepared by a period of accelerating 
technical development, during which up-to-date branches of . 
industry emerged, while the nature and contents of the work done 
by the workers changed. 

Instruction in the urban and rural vocational training 
schools presupposed active and systematic participation y 
trainees in productive labour, in close contact with undertakings, 
work sites, state and collective farms. 

It was decided that courses in urban and rural vocational 
training eltablishraents should last for two to four years (depend- 
■1 na- on the comolexities of the . occupation chosen) , on the 
assumption that trainees would have had eight years' schooling. 

The experience acquired by the ’’Labour Reserves” training 
schools hl?1hown that if a school runs too many courses, the 
quality of the instruction given m any one occupation i. 

I . _p.f> pr Accordingly a degree of specialisation &&& intro 
duo e A i; thl SrtS^d rural vocational schools there was an 
increased output of shilled workers for the metallurgical, metal- 
working, electrotechnical, chemical ^J °ll-extraction Industrie.,, 
for transport and communico lions, for the bui-di, ^ ’ J UCe( j, 

fitters, spnitary technicians and radio specialis - P 

The training given was thus more efficiently organised, w^ le 
costs wire redicfdf establishments were better equipped for the 
training provided, and teaching staxfs were reinforced. 
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As a result of specialisation, young people trained in urban 
and rural vocational schools were given a grounding, not only- 
in the specialised subjects of their choice, but also in general 
engineering and technical problems, such as design, electi’o— 
technics, mechanisation and automation of production," while 
being familiarised with the most up-to-date techniques and pro- _ 
duction processes i At the same time, it became possible to tram 
people in more highly specialised occupations. 

The practical, productive side of the teaching given was 
likewise reinforced. In all ur Dan vocational school workshops, 
laboratories, properly equipped for woodwork, metalwork and so 
on, were organised. 

The rural vocational training .schools at that time had some 
330 tractors, roughly 100 motor vehicles, more the a 130 combine 
harvesters, cotton-pickers and mechanics! shovels, Each rural 
training school was allotted some 150 acres of arable land on 
which the practical training given to pupils could be put to 
socially useful ends. 



Practical work in the fields thus represented the first 
stage in the training of agricultural workers. Pupils learnt 
how to handle agricultural machines and tractors, how to plan, 
how to prepare the ground for sowing, how to combat pests, how 
to use fertilizers, and how to reap the harvest and hard it over 
to the State, 



On this training land trainees grow cotton, wheat 
alf al fa, and produce the fodder needed for the _ animal - 
grow vegetables, melons, potatoes and wire , which are 
to the kitchen and consumed by them. 



maize , 
They 
handed over 



at present 53 vocational schools 
over 17,000 boys and girls are 
cent of them are of native 
years 38,500 skilled workers have 



In the Republic, there are 
and technical colleges ir. which 
being trained. Eighty-five per 
Tadyilc stock. In the last four 
been trained. 

Under the leadership of their instructors and of engineers 
and technical specialists from undertakings, clubs and societies 
are formed among the trainees. These produce audio-visual aids, 
scale models, and so on. The articles so produced are on show 
in an exhibition organised by the State Committee# Many models 
manufactured by trainees have been highly rated and are on show 
in the exhibition devoted to products of the national economy 
in Moscow. 

Much attention is given to the general, physical and 
aesthetic education of the pupils. 
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Tiiev have at their disposal very considerable lioraries. 
some 300^000 volumes of technical and political, as well as 
belle tri stic literature. In their free time they go to the 

cinema or theatre, visit exhibitions or museums, listen »o the 
radio or look at television. Jrequenu meetings arranged 

with scholars; writers, artists, composers and well-known 
persons . 

The State Commit tee of the Council of Ministers 01 J^he 
Republic manages these establishments. This body is sub— 
ordinate to the Council of Ministers of the Republic and to 
the State Committee on Vocational Training of toe Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. Together with uhe State Pa.annin^ 
Committee and the branch ministries of ahe^ Republic , our . 

Committee plans the training of skilled laoour xor olie 
economy. It makes plans for the increase of vocational schools 
and for the equipment thereof. Tne plans evolved by us are 
referred to the State Committee on Vocational .'.raining and to 
the State Planning Committee of the USSR for inclusion in the 
plans produced for the Union as a whole. 

The State Committee for Vocational Training ox the 
Republic possesses a corps of inspectors, together with a 
teaching methods department. These give assisiance to a 5„fL« 
vocational training institutes as regards teaching procedures, 
and ensure that training programmes are strictly adhered to, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. _ Grear importance is 
attached to unity of the criteria used in supervision and 
inspection, to checks on the quality of the products .produced 
by trainees and on observance of construction s^ndardo, and 
to inspection of exercise books and written work done ^ . 

pupils. Great importance, too, is attached bo the giving of 
advice to vocational training instructors, as regards instruc- 
tional procedures. The Committees on Methods (there io one jn 
every vocational training establishment) play an important part 
in this respect. 

The teaching methods department supplies the training 
establishments with curricula and programmes, audio-visual 
aids and other equipment. Seminars, lectures and ^rainin^, 
sessions are regularly organised in connection with teacaing 
procedures. 

4* ■ 

The training schools enjoy the use of school buildings, 
workshops, laboratories, sports grounds, hostels, etc, -in 
brief, everything they might conceivably require for their 
courses and the accommodation of their students. In tne J**® 15 
few years, eight new training cenwes, witn accommodation for 



600 students and more, have been brought into the system, 



Hew 
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buildings ar~ going up in three different areas of tne 
Republic, and in the three areas, existing training establish- 
ments are being extended. The Government and branchy nrnxsrrxes 
of the Republic spend a lot of money every year on construction. 
In 1365, the sum was 1,100,000 roubles; in 1970 , 2,35o,OQO. 

As a result, -ifa has been possible to train considerably 
more skilled workers. In 19 66, for _exaaiple , 9,700 persons 
were accepted for training, of whom 6,400 left as qualio, red 
workers; in 1970, 11,500 skilled workers have been produced, 
and more than 33 , 000 persons accepted for training. 

On the teaching staff of our vocational training establish- 
ments there are fifteen persons entitled to call themselves 
"zasluSennye uSiteli" (teacher of merit) or "rasters of produc- 
tion training 11 . There are 2io " otliBhiki" (o us banding 
teachers) of vocational training of the Tadyik SSR. Many 
hold high official awards and decorations. 

The State Committee on Vocational Training is always 
anxious to improve the teaching skills of the vocational 
training teachers and instructors. 

The Dushanbe Vocational Training Polytechnic plays a 
great pa- ^ in solving this problem. The duties of this 
institution are to fill the ranks of the vocational training 
instructors (“masters of production training") with suitably 
qualified persons* She Irighfasl pupils from bne # vocational 
training establishments, who have done well in their examina- 
tions and show some talent for teaching, and who have _ 
accumulated a good deal of experience on the production JLine, 
are accepted as trainees by the Polytechnic. Workers irom 
industry and agriculture are eligible too. 

To improve the qualifications of the technical reaching 
staff at vocational schools, the system includes ah All-Union . 
Advanced Training Institute, with local branches. ^ There are 
also numerous seminars and courses, organised by the Ministry 
of Higher and Specialised Secondary Education of the USSR. In 
the establishments of higher education of the USSR and of the 
Republic, there are departments offering advanced training for 
the teachers of both general and specialised subjects. 

In the past and still today, productive work is the 
foundation upon which vocational training firmly rests. All 
vocational schools have Hie in own undertakings in which the 
pupils, led by experienced instructors, do productive work and 
gain experience in so doing, while familiarising taemselve s 
with the most up-to-date working techniques. For example, 
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there are two vocational schools, nos. 2o and + . » ^ 

with the Dushanbe textile factory, icr waxen 

iirmc- and weavers. Young construction workers axe ^anie^ 

$ vocational school Ho. 30 for the "DuT£anbestro 0 " trus'e. xhe 
iwl vocational school I'To, 15 produces sucxlloa nachxne-^ 
one rotors who have trained in, and will ultimately wox^xor, 
tlie undertaking known as "Tad jikselhoz tehnxxa . nnd Sv, 

The undertakings in question are required oxxer 

iob- ccminment, instruments', etc. They acqua^iu the pupx^^ 
w?th’thS teohnoioay of production and the , e^pcricuce aoquir.^ 
by the moot advanced workers, and help un „ t i Q 

occupational knowledge and ^ills. In Larking 

U b he e ?^ n t«aS!nltioY“ S &y help the ex-traince s to settle 
iirto their Seu jobs and see that they are S-roperly housed. 
r Phn iyo p fi "bi n£il training o r j t nh It i B h i *1 c n L s o.± @ s.Si^i^ ^bc i * 
maintenance^of p^misei they are helped in parang benches , 
lathes, machine-tools, and so on and so xoi uh, waxen ^«ej ixl 0 
need for instructional purposes. 

Both Party and Government are exceedingly oo^coineu with 

the vocational training system. I\ ac f the 
special order issued in 1969 hy tne Central Oomitmouce o ; one 

Communist Party of the USSR and the 

Tjqqry 4-pn vocational training units, xn wnxen ‘•yUii scujuuwi 
education is'provided alongside purely technical rrai nxng, 
have ^uLrendy heeii constructed . 

The vocational training establishments of the Popubixc 
helo in the training of skilled workers for developing 
couStrLs. Thus, young people from Kenya, An gola ae l^. 

q oir i.q w„ st A-p-^oa, Portuguese Guinea, aa/e xa one la^c our 
years studied" in one rural and two urban vocational scnools. 
Today, boys and girls from the Democratic Repuolxc of Viet-Lam 
are studying in Schools ITos. 1 ana o m Dushamoe. 

The solemn welcome extended to the young peoplewhen they 
_ nr ,« +- n toke un -jobs in an undertaking is ox consideraole 
educational 6 significance . On their arrival, the youngsters 
are greeted by^veterans of labour, outstanding workers^ am 
representatives of public organisations. O^^+Sat^the 
entire staff , the factory representatives congiauulate he 
voan ff folk or having graduated successfully and on ]omn b 
tSe florious fa^Iiy Of the worXlos olaso. - The yoong people 
receive souvenirs on the ^occasion. 
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Graduates of these schools, who hfeye completed their 
-tud-.es with especial distinction, can (presided they can 
■produce a certificate attesting that they haye^receryed a 
secondary education) enter a High Educational Jistahlrsnme 
without having to sit for a competitive examination. 

Since the Republic’s vocational training establishments 
were created, more than 90,000 skilled workers have joined the 
glorious working class of Soviet -Jadyikistan. today trainee 
workers are to be found everywhere in industry and . agricul uuxe , 
indeed, in transport, communications and ^ "bhe 
industry every third worker is a graduate of the vocational 
tminin^ svstera. Many of these youngsters bear uigu govern- 
ment decorations, or are managers of undertakings, JS^ 60 xn 
the organs of Soviet power, or heroes ox socialist Lc,oour. 

Tn the next five years the system will have many problems 
to surmount. She network of schools will spread even further 
afield, I -lore skilled workers will be trained in more ana 

more highly r.necialised occupations. Sne -coaching sbaxx, 
engineers" and* others, will be considerably increased. 

r ^ f ]-p rm^t five Y8£trSj w® nlnn to tr Bin more thsn 
50,000 skilled" workers, which will call for a further extension 
and improvement in the system * 

One of our biggest tasks in the next five years will be 
to continue the gradual transformation of vocational graining 
establishments into vocational training scnools oWeiing i a 
three- to four-year course, during which time young 
have had eight years of general schooling would be given a 
secondary education and a vocational training. hew plans a. d 
programme s - will be called for. _ These are »ow being comple led 
by the All-Union Vocational framing EoBearoa^Inwoiodue, whe 
Central Office on leaching Hethods, the Ministry Ox j^ducauion 
of the USSR and the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences ox cue 
TTqq'R CPhe riev/ plans, programmes and cumca^a, are bem^ 
woSh out scientifically , and will be such as to guards 
the requisite connections between une ^ study ox 
general technical, and general educational sudjsc v©* 

In performing these very important tasks the vocational 
training system will be making its contribution to a mio 
of the problem facing the v/nole country, i.e,, how to indxo 
duce universal secondary education for young peop-e, besiaes 
doing its bit to improve the vocational training of youn to 
workers. 
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•Xiie guidelines, foil ov.- si. in t,ae UBlIl f or vo emtio; ;.ul abidance 
activities are determined by the national economy’s requirements 
(considered locally and as a. whole) for manpower in different occu- 
pations, Weeds for workers of all categories and at all levels 
of qualification are considerable, Scientific and technical 
progress has modified the churseteris cios and content of ti^e w’ork 
activities carried out by modern workers for whom a high level of 
general education, a broad range of knowledge and skills of a poly- 
technics.! nature are particularly important. 

In preparing pupils to choose their future occupation it is 
accordingly necessary to aim primarily at orienting them towards 
the acquisition of general education at secondary level which will 
provide them with the foundation required for training for an 
occupation. 

The following are decisive when considering young people's^ 
ability to choose their occupation with a full knowledge of what 
fg involved s positive attitudes towards work of social utility, 
general education at a nigh level ; acquisition of ability to 
endure work and of knowledge and skill of a polytechnical charac- 
ter j some knowledge of the various occupations , ine economy s 
needs for different types of qualification and of existing train- 
ing facilities? ability to put forward their plans for their 
future activity with confidence; interest in a given occupation 
and the desire to learn it thoroughly. 

In the USSR we consider that education must be at the basis 
of all vocational guidance activity. 

Most occupations at worker level do not require any parti- 
cular pavebo-ohy Biological abilities from those wishing to pi se- 
ttee them » ' There is no predetermined ^ correspondence between an 
individual's innate personal characteristics and a given occupa- 
tion and there cannot be any. Training, the acquisition of skills 
and, of course, the individual’s attitude to work play the deci- 
sive role. It therefore follows that, for most worker occupa- 
tions , the aim of vocational guidance is muon more pedagogical 
action on pupils to develop their interest in given worker occu- 
pations than studying each pupil 1 s personality with a view to ^ 
selecting occupations for him. But it is naturally necessary to ■ 
study the pupils' personality when orienting them towards worker 
occupations, in order to direct their occupational aspirations 
towards the interests of society end the needs of the national 
economy with due regard for their specific aptitudes. 
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The educational action designed to develop qualities ifl ■ - 

nunil” which will enable them to choose their occupations with 
maximum prspects of success is completed by vocational conn^clli^ 
aSticn. P Ihis action must permit the young person to make his oc- 
cupational choice on the basis cf a scientifically valid re^ 
mendation, For this purpose i- is ^coss “bout 

ssssssss s 0 sr 

vocatioAal training facilities,. Vocational counselling 
involves heavy responsibilities and can _ only oe uncertain by 
specialists who have been specially trained fox i « 

Vocational guidance for young people for occupations in which 
those engaged hale to moot particularly high requirements must he 
accompanied by occupational so lection * 

needs for manpower, considered as a vmole and xoi the p-rxicuia 
locality. 

training for work 

SEKSsS SsSSrfss 1 

prepare solioolclriildren 101 act.. , e In - - 

In tbt USSR, the content of vocational guiaroiooyOT^young 

?;p!oll"Pl?Ss a (in n oS S ^u?al‘ 'S»S oie uhen area) of well organ!- 
sed vooe.tional guidance* ^ 
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Vocational guidance given to the pupils of a general educa- 
tion school in the village of Usunovo ^Moscow region) Has proved 
to bo very effective. A sovkhoz e and a selection office colla- 
borate with this school.. Such under to' ings and others in the 
region have considerable need for qua! ^ed staff for agriculture, 
mainly for agricultural mechanisation, The content of vocational 
guidance for the school pupils was determined accordingly. During 
their first years of schooling (from the first to the fourth year), 
during their lessons in training for work and their excursions the 
pupils are given an introduction to agricultural plants and stock; 
they acquire skill in handling very simple tools which they use 
for cultivating vegetables and flowers. (They also familiarise 
themselves with the work of the undertakings from the beginning 
of their schooling. 

From the fifth to the eighth year of schooling the pupils 
follow lessons in technical and agricultural work. During these 
they are taught the techniques of cultivating plants , .of ^ stockrais- 
ing, of agricultural mechanisation and of rural electrification. 
They are also taught about different occupations, worker occupa- 
tions in the first place. During the production practice orga- 
nised in the summer pupils from the fifth to the eighth year of 
schooling work on the school plots. set aside for agricultural edu- 
cation end experimentation and learn to apply advanced techniques 
and carrj / 1 out experimental work, as foreseen in the programme. 

In order to interest girls in service occupations they follow les- 
sons in the work involved. Training for work lessons are given 
in metal— work and woodwork shops which are properly equipped for 
the purpose and in special rooms set aside for service occupation 
work. Practical work in cooking is organised in the school can- 
teen, Practical work in agriculture is organised on the agri- 

cultural education and experimentation plot and ill glasshouses. 

Work of social utility necessarily forms part of pupils' pro- 
grammo of training for work. The activities included in this 
pr ogr amuiG include making and repairing didactical material, agri- 
cultural material, tools and various devices used in the school 
workshops; the pupils also cultivate vegetables and fruit for 
the school kitchen. They learn how work is administered in the 
sovkhozes and the selection orfice which collaborate with their 
school and familiarise themselves with the organisation of work 
in the fields and farms and with the conditions of work in the 
various occupations. 

Training for work in the ninth ant. tenth years of schooling 
is a very important means of strengthening pupils' desire to. 
work in agriculture , During these two school years production 
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training is organised for the following occupations s tractor- 
driver— ^ mechanic; driver, agricultural chemistry technician, ^ 
The school has the necessary equipment ior study of tractor ana 
motor vehicle operation! practical work is organised in the 
workshops of the sovkhoze. Courses in agricultural chemistry 
are given in the "school chemistry ca-oinet’ 1 , tne corresponding 
practical work taking place in the selection office laboratory. 

For a long time pupils leaving this school have been 
receiving a certificate in a level of qualification in one ox the 
above occupations , in addition to their certiiicat© o_£ secondary 
school completion. 

Membership of a production brigade involves preparation for 
work in agriculture, and, this is taken into account by the tea- 
chers. The brigade belonging to the Usunovo village school 
operatos all year round. Its members are pupils from the filth 
to the tenth year of schooling? it has a plot of land of 20 
hectares (1 hectare = 2.47 acres). The members of the brigade 
also work in the fields as well as in the farms belonging to the 
sovkhozes and the selection office. 

Instruction in general subjects, optional courses and out- 
of-school activities also plays an important part in developing 
interest in agricultural occupations. 



Teachers of general subjects make the pupils realise that a 
sound education is essential for workers in modern proauction 
and that only thorough knowledge of basic sciences, combined with 
specialised knowledge and practical skill, will make hignly pro 
duotive and creative work open to them. 



The geography teacher, for example, who directs the collec- 
tion of information on the special etlmo graphical aspects of the 
region, teaches the particular aspects of its economic develop- 
ment, describes its key undertakings, both industrial and agri- 
cultural, end encourages the pupils to assemble aata on this 
development* IhiR whole set of data is analysed am*, then either 
included in the collections which illustrate the flora and fauna 
of the region, or used to shew economic achievements oy plans, 
diagrams and exhibitions. All this didactical material is used 
during geography, history and civics lessons as well as m out- 
of —school activities. 
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Teachers giving lessons in economic geography, civics or 
history inform the pupils about the principles governing villages ^ 
particular economy . The legislative principles which . are applied 
there and the past and future of the villages. In doing so they 
base their instruction on data collected on the spot. 

An important port of natural science teachers 1 worlc consists 
of teaching the pupils the scientific bases of agricultural pro- 
duction. 

Pupils’ out-of -school club activities organising a variety 
of exhibitions and competitions and carrying out work of social 
utility help considerably to develop their interest in agncul 
turai occupati ns and a creative attitude tow&rus work. 

One of the main factors in the effectiveness of the schools’ . 
vocational guidance activity is its link with the sovkhoz e, the 
selection office and various undertakings in tne village, a u well 
as with the latter ' s social organisations . Meetings are or gain 
sod systematically for the pupils with production workers in 
senior posts, specialists, workers in the sovkhoze, the selection 
office and with workers in service occupations. 

Another example of well-organised vocational guidance - this 
time in en urban area - comes from tho training workshop in the 
tractor factory S . Ozdlcnikidze in the town of Har’kov. 0 he 
mj-nils in their ninth and tenth year of schooling of 14 school- _ 
if P geLrSl BdSatiSix in B district of Har'kov receive their trac- 
ing in tnis workshop. Shis polytechnical training for «orfc 
groups throe elements harmoniously? production training, eauca 
tion linked viith work and vocational guidance. 

production training is organised in a number of different 
branches (turning, electricity, technical drawing etc.) which have 
been chosen in the light of the needs of neighbouring undertakings 
for workers in the kev occupations and the basic trades common to 
S large nSribe? of industries. The pupils receive a general tech- 
nical training and a specialised training in the workshop. I 
principle the general technical training is the same _f or all 
branches . It provides the pupils witu knowledge ana practical 
'•kills with respect to materials, study of machines, measuring 
techniques (ninth year of schooling), electricity .tecgioaldoo 
umentation and the organisation and economics ox indu-tri«l under 
takings (tenth yc-ar of schooling). The general technical tr^.in 
ing is- given mainly during the practical laboratory work uur ing 
which the pupil s ^tve to solve technical problems requiring know- 
ledge of physics, chemistry, mathematics and drawing. The content 
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of the specialised training depends on the particular branch cov • 

©rod by the production training. lx takes place in tne iorn^o- 
practical work and production practice. The training worksiup 
does work on the basis of orders from the factory concerned and 
other undertakings in the town, as well as iro;n schools# 

f ihe pupils’ work on production is subordinated to pedagogi- 
cal reauirementss its content depends upon the requirements oi 
the teaching programme and methods as well as on fcne pupils age. 
However, production in this training workshop also has to moot 
the requirements in regard to techniques, technology ana wor^ or 
sand sation of a moflorn industrial undertaking. During their 
productive work in the training workshop, the pupils nave to ceal 
with various problems involved in improving the tools employed 
Sd in the implementation of technological processes. An exfort 
is made to develop their ability for technical crcatxvenoes, both 
during their work in the training workshop and ouxside working 
^S 8 a.ua a teolmioal club has bton organised for the young pooplo. 
The pupils carry out production work in accordance with peuago- 
ffical requirements in conditions which are as close as possible 
fo those in which workers in undertakings perxorm their auties, 
there are close links between the training workshop and tue w-.-rk 
ers Is > whole? within the framework of the factory’s production 
and social activity. All these factors help co ucvolop in the 
young people a creative attitude towards work, respect foibhcwor 
done°by workers and for the Soviet people’s achievements , a sense 
of responsibility, of collectivism and oi mutual help. 

Meetings periodically organised between the oupils and the 
production worked, particularly young ones, and various competi- 
tions for obtaining the title. ."best lather operator" or "best 
fitter", etc. are very effective m this connection* 

While they are in the training workshop the pupils see a wide 
polytechnical horizon open before them as they become iaiixiar 
with the techniques and technology of modern proau.no , * ST. 

■ also acquire knowledge and skill relevant to a given work.i.,eld, 

+ho bnblt of working and a creative attitude towards work. All 
the s^'e lenient s° comb ine d help to give the pupils what may be called 
©■n ''npoutmtional culture", develops a stable intcxso^ in the,., 
for given occupations and, in the first place, for war er 
prat ions . 

Extensive vocational guidance action no.s been developed in 
the training uork.hap.with fe. 

concerned) , 
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as regards their choice of the branch to he covered "by their train- 
j n o. for work in the workshop, They are familiarised with the 
worker occupations taught in the workshop and with u3p.o content and 
character is ticn ox the braiiiiiig for oacli of these occupations t suid 
they are given an opportunity to try themselves out directly at 
the work posts, and thus to check whether a particular dob really 
corresponds to their occupational interests or their tastes. In 
this way it is possiols to ensure that, when the pupil chooses 
the branch to be covered by his future training for work, he does 
so with reasonable knowledge of the various elements involved and 
the choice is reasonably firm. In many cases , the choice which 
pupils make at this stage is the same as their choice of their 
future worker occupation. 

Vocational guidance actio given in the workshop also aims 
at strengthening each pupil's interest in the branch that he has 
chosen for his training for work and at developing in him personal 
qualities which are of importance from the occupational viewpoint. 
The following means arc used to this ends organisation 01 discus- 
edons between- the pupils and innovators, advanced production work 
ers, engineers and technicians, presentation of films illustrating 
techniques and technology in modern production; organisation of 
exhibitions of new techniques, etc., in the training workshop. 

Train for work given in this workshop is an important part o± 
polytechnical^e ducat ion. To some extent it is the driving force 
as re cards the pupils’ choice of an occupation, because they are 
thus enabled to see a chance of rapid acecess to working activity. 
In fact, many of the pupils reach in this training workshop the 
first or second category in the skill scale of a worker occupation. 

The training workshop's close links with tho undertaking are 
a decisive facto? in its effectiveness. The workshop is linked 
' organically with the tractor workshop both as regards production 
and from the economic and financial angle. To some exten. n is 
asub-unit of the factory. The workshop constitutes the factory's 
"poly-technical centre" for the district wnere it is situated an 
thus exercises a positive effect on the organisation of training 
for work, on education and on vocational guidance m the schools 
of fills clestrict . 

Experience has shown that a training workshop (or a combined 
training and production workshop created by a number of under tak 
ings) is an effective means of organising and properly orientin 0 
polytechnical training for work and the education of pupils m 
the higher classes of urban general education establishments. 

By ensuring 0 that the undertaking and the school participate equally 
in the pupils' training for work, a workshop of this kind becomes 
a strong link between the school and production. 
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Vocetional guidance for young people is of primary importance 
for the nation. The problems involved can only be solvee by con- 
certed effort by the schools, the national economy js production, 
planning and direction organs and social organisations. 

It has proved possible gradually to reorganise the various 
activities comprising vocational guidance into a systematic and 
ooher ant pattern s 

_ occupational information (information on the different ways of 
obtaining vocational training? on the training facili ieo <?. 
able and on the employment opportunities; ;■ 

o r cup at i one 1 publicity campaigns (action designed to make occu- 
pations which 1 are specially needed by the economy better known 
to the public); 

_ action to develop among school pupils the qualities which will 
help them choose their future occupation wisely? thio c.bili y 
J!' StiJnJp n career wisely depends above all on achieving a high 
level of general "education, acquiring skills ^ 
polytechnical nature and on havin' a creative attitude towards 

work? 

- occupational guidance (giving the young person a scientifically 
sound recommendation concerning his choice oi occupation 

a field of work) ; 

- gAfiS«S5 fl ?.S5ir.a 

for practising that trade or occupation) | 

- placement of young people, planned in advance and systematically 
organised | 

establishment of optimal conditions for the work and life of 



y oung^wor ker s and specialists, and also for Saving tnem 
tunity to continue their studies and to undertake further tram- 

ing| 

Pdue-tlns young people who are undergoing training in vocational 
Sf fu^ole of this .auo.} ion is to oncour^ the.r 

personal development s that tney will acquire the qu 

needed in their working life? 

the adaptation of young workers (training in occupational adapt- 
ability) . 



nihpqp various activities forming part of bhe whole yoi ^ 
guidance complex are undertaken by several bodies, but v^fuSction 
important of them is the general education school. r 
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of the school in this matter is educational, since vocational 
guidance is an integral part of the whole educational process ox 
tbo instruction given at the school. In addition to uhe vooa- 
tional guidance given by the general schools there Is olie work 
done -in this field by the various establishments running extra- 
curricular activities for children; clubs for young teemnexans 
and naturalists; centres for young pioneers, etc. 

The industrial and agricultural undertakings are responsible 
for the following; occupational informations _ "publicity about 
occupations" ; adapting young people to work in a given occupa- 
tion; improving working and living conditions ox young wor_\.ei & 
and specialists I direct participation in training for work and 
education for pupils (establishment of training workshops and com- 
bined training and production centres; assistance to schools in 
fitting-cut the workshops for training for work and proviciing tliam 
with the necessary material; loan to the schools of specialises 
required to work as instructors in training for work or J;o diiect 
pupils ’ clubs; organisation of visits to undertakings x or ^pupils, 
and meetings with workers and specialists? organisation o± die 
pupils' work of social utility and productive work). 

The planning bodies and those responsible for utilisation of 
manpower resources are responsible for providing ccucational work- 
ers' with a constant flow of information on current end fore- 
seeable manpower needs and on the recruitment of pupils by ^ 0 
tloSal sohSolB? they are also responsible. f or planning and orga- 
nieing the placer, ont of young people in employment. 

The vocational schools and the specialised, higher and r 
arv education establishments are called upon to teach young pe 
tohove the occupations taught them as weil as to heip general 
cation schools to widen their pupils’ scientific and technical hor* 

sons. 

Radio, TV, the press and publications dealing with vocational 
guidance proTide occupational inf orination* deal with publxci j 
about them, help to show young people the social reasons correspond- 
ing to the interests of society as a whole which should guice their 

occupational choice. 

Vocational counselling and selection arc the responsibility 
of a number of centres, offices, etc. 

Supervision of vocational guidance activities in the USSR is 
divided between a number of bodies. These include two scientific 
institutes under the USSR Pedagogical Academy, one of which de^.ls 
with research on training for work and vocational guidance, ana 
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of th 3 school In this matter is educational, since vocational 
fruidmee is an integral part of the whole educational process of 
So instruction given at the school. In addition to the vooa- 
tional guidance given by the general schools there is. aie woik 
done in 'this field by the various establishments running extra- 
curricular activities for childrens clubs 1 or young technicians 
and naturalists; centres for young pioneers, etc. 

The industrial and agricultural undertakings are responsible 
for the followings occupational information! "publicity about 
( e dp -o tins young people to work in a* given o coup a 
tion; 'improving working end living conditions of young workers 
and speed alistst direct participation in training for work and 
education for pupils (establishment of training workshops ana com- 
bined training and production centres; assistance to schools in 
fitting-cut the workshops for training for work anc. providing then. 
with the necessary material; loan to the scnools of specialists 
required to work as instructors in training for work or to 
pupils’ clubs ; organisation of visits to xmder takings xor pupils, 
and meetings with workers end specialises; organisation of the 
pupils f work o£ social, uliliky and productive work; • 

The planning bodies and those responsible for utilisation of 

j.iiu pv.ovi'iipc educational work- 

manpower resources cure x p- ° A - 

ers with a constant flow of information on current <,nd fore- ^ 
eee^ble manpower needs and. on the recruitment of pupix*. by \o ?a* 
tional schoole; they one also responsible, for planning ana orga- 
nising the placement of young people in employment. 

mho vocational schools and the specialised, higher end second- 
ary education establishments are called upon to teacn young pt-ojlu 
S y iove the occupations taught them as well as to help general edu- 
cation schools to widen their pupils’ scientific end technical horx- 

sons* 

T?^dio TV* the press and publications dealing with vocational 
' guidance provide occupational information, deal with publicity 
Snutthem. help to show young people the social reasons correspond- 
tll lo thS’iSSSeets of' society as a whole which should guide their 
occupational choice « 

Vocational counselling and selection are the responsibility „ 
of a number of centres, off ices, etc. 

Supervision of vocational guidance activities in the USSR is 
divided bSIveen a number of bodies. These include two scientific 
under the TO,® Pedagogical , Academy , one of which deals 
with research on training for work ana vocational guidance, an. 
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the other v/lth psychological research. The Institute for Researcn 
on Vocati m .1 and a 1 e clinical Training of the State Committee of the 
Council of Ministers the USSR and other scientific research esta- 
blishments carry out research on socio-economic, psychological, 
pedagogical and medical problems in vocational guidance, analyse 
its theoretical bases and prepare, for those given vocational guici 
ance , scientifically valid recommendations on questions of principle 
relating to vocational guidance. 

General schools, those giving vocational education and bodies 
for the use of manpower resources, as well as others, mr act prac- 
tical vocational guidance activities. They inform general educa- 
tion schools about the possibility of placing tne pupils ox toiui 
nal classes in employment and about admission into vocational 
schools, or epare methodological guidelines and documcn cation, puo- 
liSh bSifcs etc. on vocational guidance , Keep informed about experi- 
ence in the field of vocational guiaenoa and meka the latest achieve- 
merits available on a genei’al scale * 

Trade union bodies, the various youth organisations and other 
social organisations make a substantial contribution to pupils 
vocational guidance * 

Inter ^departmental committees arc currently boiA^, established 
by republic . region, town and district, with a view to co-ordinat rg 
the efforts of the various departments and organisations dealing 
with vocational guidance. Some republics have vocational guidance 
» cabinets” which have been established at the level of the republic 
pyx d by region* Those methodologies,! and organisational centres 
direct all practical activity in vocational guidance. 

The level of vocational guidance activities depends to a 
large extent on the training received by the staff responsible for 
guidance . Teachers in general education scnools core prepared- for 
such work in regional further training institutions for . teaching 
staff end in the” u raethodological cabinets" established in the uowns, 
A special course on vocational guidance has been introduces in ^ 
number of higher teacher training establishments. I is plaxmed 
that all students in teacher training establishments snould receive 
training which will qualify them to direct vocational guidance. 

Consideration is being given to questions relating to the tiain 
ing of specialists in the fields of vocational guidance ana selec- 
tion. Most specialists in guidance, vrno are mainly theorists *n 
it are trained in scientific research institutes where they pre 
pare for scientific activity by working as a research fellow 
( aapirantura) . 
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The pedagogical prose plays an important part in providing 
Information about vocational guidance problems and outstanding 
ach i ever; c-n t s in thio .field., The- journals "Uiitol 1 v,k;x;}ji Gazeta' 1 
(Educational journal), "Sirola i Fr cizvod&tvo " (School and produc- 
tion); "Jjnrobnoe Gbrazoveuio 1 ' (National education) , '.’Scvotr.kaja 
Ped.v.gcgilta" (Soviet- pedagogy) , "Voprosy Psihclogii" (Psychological 
problems) , arc particularly active. 

A large number of books arc . ubliehed in the USSR for children 
and young people which deal in a -tuple way suitable for the young 
people's ""level with the various branches of the national economy, 
with science and techniques, with scholars and inventors, with out- 
standing workers and kolkhoz ians , Reference books are also pub- 

lished as we. 1 as a variety of pamphlets on occupations and voca- 
tional education .establishments « 

Radio and television, devote a good deal of time to vocational 
guidance ; talks arc systematically organised on occupations and 
vocational training facilities, as ’-veil as direct broadcasts from 
work places such as building sites, from factories, from sovkhozes 
and broadcasts on manpower needs , employment possibilities and 
chances of admission to educational establishments . 

In our country we try, on the basis of appropriate research, 
to prepare scientifically valid recommendations on the implementa- 
tion of socio-economic measures for contributing to the development 
of occupational aims in young people in accordance with the needs 
of our society, 

For initial vocational guidance (when it is a question of first 
orientation on occupational activities), it is sufficient for rela- 
tively simple trade descriptions to be available. But when it is 
a question of occupational counselling and selection, the _ necessary 
descriptions need to contain information on the psychological and 
physiological requirements of the occupations. These descriptions 
a-r-e prepared on the basis of scientific research. It is known 
that occupational adaptability is acquired by the individual during 
the training process and while working. Our researcher’s, medical 
specialists and psychologists concerned with vocational guidance 
problems devote their attention primarily to working out methods 
aiming at developing occupational adaptability and determining coun- 
ter-indications, eto. 

The problems involved in voca/tional guidance can only be solved 
when the various special characteristics of the human personality 
are taken into considerations psychological and physiological 
characteristics, interests, tastes, dispositions and abilities. 

Our researchers are working at present on working out adequate 
methods of studying the human personality in relation to vocational 
guidance needs. 
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Or /■'■rails in vocational guidance activities thus ^ans above 
*31 rioter mining the directions whi :'a this guidance shoulu lO.-lovV 
and the f; ocio -occ norii c problems involved in guaeance. uill^ 

be necessary to solve those problems by means ox peaagogxca r.io .ocs 
throughout the educational process as a v; nolo, dUxirg 
school and during out-of -sch'o L activities , curing uhe 



s- 



anc productive work. 



_ _ by ;n; 

applied 
sons in 

pupils * work of social utility 

Organising voc tional guidance activities also nioans solving 
the- nrobl^is involved in guidai.ee by means of concerted eifoi t by 
the school, by production, by the bodies cmgasod in ( ^a^n 3 

ninv and by those who direct t no national economy. . i in.. ,u-- 

t f ' voc d-hjonal guidance activities means appropriately organising 
the initial and f ufthor training of teaching staff and of specialist* 
vocations.]: ^ guidance, and the* publication ox _ ref or once books 



in 



in t hi s f i e 1 cl , 



md 
Voce.- 



methodological q( metl ^ Aolosi . 

scientifically valiil aucl have 
boon prepared after analvsis of tho most advanced achievements in 
the field. 



ti one.], guidance can 
cal roco mm end at ions 



only 

which are 
analysis of 



The problems involv >d in preparing young people for life, fo: 

nbnine of their occupat .on and for uhel 



work, for a kne ..led.ges.blo choice o 



v , for 

f their occupat 

integration into production are of major importance for society and 
for each young person as an individual, 

d ihilitie" to 1 the t utmoFt r if 1 it a is linked 'orgaaiooily with" the whola 
SoSIto ta“the political and cultural life of their society. 



V o o at i onal gui d an c o can 
But it can only develop its pos- 
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Georgia is a country in which, for geographical reasons, 
there has "’always been a rood deal of agricultural variety. _ 
Soil and climate differ v/idsly from one part ox the- Republic 
to another, while much of the country is hilly or mountainous. 
Thus * 



Below 1,500 feet above sea level - 26.7% of the total area 

Between 1,500 and 3 ,000 feet — 21.7% ■* 11 

Ee tween 3,000 and 4,500 feet — 19*1% '* 11 

Between 4,500 and 9,000 feet ~ 31 'i° ,l 11 

Above 9,000 feet • -■ 1.5% 11 st 

Thus, in Western Georgia, on the coasts of the Black Sea, 
we find a warm , damp climate, whereas in the east the climate 
is continental. 



Tim cultivation of the vine, and the growing of fruit 
(including citrus fruit) and tea constitutes the backbone cr 
Georgian agriculture. But this does not mean That no attention 
is -paid to ether crops. 'Vuite the contrary; Georgia is 0110 
of the leading republics as regards the growing of wheat and 
vegetables, animal production, the raising of poultry, etc. 

Thus, more than 230,000 tons of high-quality tea leaf ^are 
picked in Georgia every year (9b. per cent, no less, ox tnr 
entire tea production of the ooviet Union) , jO ,000-45 ,0u0 
of citrus fruit (lemons, mandarins and oranges;? 840, OoQ 
of ''orn sr Q treated, about 400 , 0 c o tons of vrepes, up bo 

350.000 tons of fruit, 130,000 tons of sugar-beet, up to 

290.000 tons of potatoes, 350,000 tons of melons , up to 

170.000 tons of meat, 510,000 tons of milk, up to 405 »GOu,QGO 
eggs, etc. 



tons 

tons 



Our peasants have old working traditions. Hard, 
persistent, well-organised work done by adults cannot but 
have its effect on the younger generation, who from childhood 
onwards are used, to working side— by— side with thsir elders in 
the fielas. 

Vocational training, introduced into the general 
educational svstem, has been of great significance. Thus, 
children in Forms V to VII have two hours a week devoxed to 
agricultural skills. Those in Forms IX and X also devote two 
hours a week, but this time to specialised branches of agri- 
cultures the growing of fruit (including citrus fruit), tea, 
vines, etc. 

The aim of such instruction is to give the children basic 
agricultural skills and knowledge and to inculcate a serious 
attitude towards agricultural labour. It develops esxsem to 
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g o-r icud tural work and. an. urr;o to take part in agricy L i.uial 
production, while giving a c-ild a chance to show his interest. 

As a result , the child is well placed to /.aka a judicious 
c ho i c j of oc cupa t i w a . 

‘ Throughout the he public , every rural school possesses 
f ac ‘ lj ties "for agricultural instruction and practice. * 

in accordance with the curricula, the pupils can conauet 
experiments , while extending the knowledge they have acquired 
from the study of subjects intimately connects^ \,iln a,jxi 

Sh£ school^ agricultural Motion haa it. .own lauc cu 

which various crops are grown, but Luu -,A’i ' 

to the cron Chiefly produced in the area around the school. 

Por example, at tha secondary school m the village of 
r^dihini It aali (Saturn area, 'Jest Georgia) there is a practice 

plot measuring 4,000 square metres . H ™* ’ 
flowers and shrubs, and citrus xruit are grown. ^ufc oince 
• i n . 0 fruit 17 rowing is the mainstay ox local a ; - ... j.cu.1 uuj-v, > 

? 000 ^ of the 4,000 square metres are given over to t-ne growing 
°Xt?ua Auit. In eastern Georgia, at the Baoonrtary school 
n + Sh^shvi ansk in -the Gurdjnansk area (sx-Ae • j^OLu equal e 
iiet^es)', viSes, field crops, vegetables and saplings are grown, 
and animals reared, but since vine-growing is characterist ^ . 
the area *000 scuare metres are devoted t thi^.. 4.n.L3 o 
lot mean that the pupils concentrate exolus. rely on the main 
cron In the class-room, as on the field, an at temp , is made 
to meet the interests of the pupils, so that lejer on they ua.y 
be guided towards whichever branch ox agncul-ure they i-ncy » 

One me i or factor in the growth of agricultural output in 
Georgia is~the steady increase in mechanisation and ^ «se of 
chemicals . Production is becoming more- mt^i . e , » 'Y, * 

collective farms are becoming even better equipped, and the 
latest achievements of science and technology are bem b speedily 
introduced into agriculture . 

As a result of all this, the general education and 
, technical training given to young people is being impr°ved. 

: More important still, these youngsters, whiie still at school, 

acquire a good practical basis in agricultural school-. 

Jhat , now, influences rural schoolchildren in the choice 
of an occupation? Firstly, their study of agricultural tech 
! niques, work on machines, participation m socially ► rX „._ 
i work club end society activities, the example set by a^u 
! cultural worker s °of acknowledged merit, improved housing and 
; living conditions in rural areas, etc. Secondly, of 

importance are discussions with their instructors an^ - -• ■ » 

S meetings with agriculturists of outstanding merit, **“^7 

traditions, the press, radio, television, visits and excursions , 
! and meetings devoted to choice of occupation and training for 
| work. The most important factor in the choice of an 
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thorough study of 'hose sciences which are _ 

. 3 d with the national economy (including agri- 
mvoils at rural schools, right irora Iprm I , 
about the rudiments of these sciences and as 
do agricultural work of various kinds. _ At the 
•cor-dancs with the programme of instruction, 
school and out-of-class activities are under- 
rural school they get agricultural practice in 
can becoiLie members of “young irachine operators 



students’ ", •'.young inventors • clubs, 



occupation is a 
closely connect 
culture ) . The 

learn something 
far as possible 
same time , in a 
various out-of— 
taken. In the 
the field:?, and 
"young natural science 
and so on . 

In the field of vocational guidance, interesting work m 
done by various voluntary organisations (run b w the school, 
region, municipality or Republic), such, as the "Young Friends 
of Nature", the "Young Phenologist , the * ioung natural science 
students 1 ’ etc. In the current year, for example, at the 
■if th Republican Fleeting of the Young Friends of Nature, up to 
40 sections from 30 different areas of Georgia took an active 
part. There was an exibition at which 730 articles (plants, 
animals, and inanimate matter) were shown, which visitors 
found very interesting. In addition, young naturalists from 
48 different regions nave displayed more than ^These 

articles of various kinds at a nepublic exhibition. _ .., e f ‘ + _ 

they had grown on their school land. buch activities aelp 
awaken an interest in the flora, :cauna ana o .her natural 
riclies ox *bli 6 coun*fcj?y • 

In the village of Bobokvati (Kobuletsky region, Adaharsky_ 
AS3R) / the "school*" is surrounded by a rich vegetation of tea ana 
other sub-tropical plants. Hence it has been possible to 
find, land on which pupils can put their theoretical knowledge 
into effect, and practise what they have learnt about producing 
a good harvest. They have already learnt , xn the class-room, 
how to space out a tea plantation, how to apply fertiliser, 
hnw to proceed against pests and bow to collect tne leaves. 
Seeing how interested they were in this work, the ueacners 
have tried to inculcate an esteem of their fuiure occupation. 

On the school plot, these children learn how to loox after <«ea 
shrubs. In their free time (and especially curing the 
winter , spring and summer holidays) they work on the tea 
plantation on the local collective farm, and work side ^y 
iide with their seniors in the harvest. As workers, tney 
continuously attain high standards , and one oi them, while 
still a schoolgirl, was awarded tne e x t r a ordinarily hign 
distinction of Heroine of .'Socialist Labour. -^he has become 
the -I'.ride of the village and the area. Thanxs to suen 
vocational guidance work by the teachers, many pupils nave 
cone on to secondary and higher specialised agricultural 
establishments uid are now hard at work in production. 
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In the village of Guriant O-'aharadzevsky area), there is 
a secondary school. Here, pupils are trained ror employment 
on the school land and on a tea plantation ions anti a quarter 
acres in extent ) assigned to the school by the local . 

collective farm. On the land, 4,500 square are 

over to tea shrubs. Throughout the year , the ^cmldren^ 
accordance with the agricultural cycle, look auor cue tea 
dentation in all sorts ox ways and provide tne Government, 
with scores of tons of ’'green gold- Here they combine 
valuable practice with useful avricul t/ural proc.ucti . _Ht 
what is important is that they become more ana more interested 
in tea growing, and in those theoretical and practical skills 
and knowled ge "which will load to a good harvest. Led by -an 
instructor /’ they experiment with various kinds of tea and 
study the major problems involved- in growing tne weed. -or 



analysis of the soil to deter— 
a plantation of this or that 
created (or plantations of bay 
They learn when the pruning of 
how and when tea shoots have to 
of a good crop later on, etc. 



example , they make a chemical 
mine on what part of the land 
kind of tea could suitably be 
trees, or of citrus fruit;, 
tea shrubs is most affective , 

be collected so as to be sure __ ~ J - - „ .. 

It is remarkable to observe how the pupils make use of tne 
knowledge thus acquired in school when, during th. summer 
holidays, they go to work on the collective . farm. in tea 
collection, they observe adult standards - indeed, tne quality 
of the leaves they collect is often higher than that of tne 
leaves collected by the grown-ups. They become exceedingly 
skilful in collecting, sorting, and sowing boa seed. many, 
on leavin'? this school, go on to the nearest teciirucal ^ 
colleges or higher agricultural educational es oaol . lwibouv. 
aSis f? them, on leaving school, join the local collective 
farm straight away. As a rule, they attain nigh standards. 

•The secondary school at oagar-'jak has a piece of land 
covering an acre and a quarter. fcost of this land ( j ,000 
square lotres) is devoted to vine growing ? where vines of the 
n Kkatsit 3 li n and ;i 8aperavi" varieties are gro*m. and 

on one-and-a-quartsr acres specially set asiae by the^ coa-l-c- 
ti v® farm, the pupils learn how to look axter vines, to 

prepare the coil, lop and prune, how to combat pests and plan _ 
diseases , e tc . Here , too , they ' laarn how go look af ^er 

their plants with' mechanical aids, new/ to spray , turn '; h ® 
soil, an 1 so on. Theory and practice are so organises. tna ^ 
all children become thoroughly familiar with tae special 
SeatSres of work in a vineyard. All this, helps to give them 
vocational guidance and to direct thorn towards vine growing as 
an occupation. In fact, all the leading vine-growing 
specialists on the local collective farm are ex-pupils. ■ 
Vhile still schoolchildren, they acquired the necessary know- 
ledge and skills which later on enabled them to master al- the 
secrets of their art. 
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There is a villaga called Hutsub * , in the Kobuletsky 
area, Vocational guidance in the lac^u. village school is 
very well organised, so that 80 per cent of school-leavers 
begin work now on collective farms. In • the village of 
Anaseuli ( hiaharc dze vsky area) , Jialf of those who leave school 
every year remain to work on the collective farm. 

Study of general subjects - physics, biology, and 
chemistry - provides the first impulse in the choice of an 
occupation. One example should suffice; : : a village 
secondary school at I'uispiri (Telavsky area), the ; chemistry 
teacher, in guiding his pupils in the choice of an occupation, 
makes a deft use of the chemistry laboratory as a place for 
occupational experiments. During the lesson, he tells his 
pupils about the role chemistry has to play in agriculture and 
about its increasing importance in increasing the national 
wealth. After study ox individual items on the curricula, 
the pupils learn in the laboratory about the physical and 
chemical properties of mineral fertilisers and pesticides , and 
how to handle such substances. After suitable theoretical 
preparation, the members of the chemistry club, under their 
teacher's guidance, undertake experiments, and produce mineral 
fertilizers and chemicals to combat pests and the diseases to 
which vines are exposed* On the school land, too, a corner 
has been set aside where experiments are made in the feeding 
of plants without soil; here, the pupils learn how to grow 
vegetables , 

At this school, members of the chemistry club also 
investigate the part played by micro-elements in the growth of 
plants and in producing good harvests. They learn how to use 
mineral and organic fertilizers at one and the same time. 

They conduct experiments with mineral fertilizers and 
pesticides on the fields of the collective farm. 

This approach to the study of chemistry has ^wakened an 
esteem to agricultural labour in the breast?-' of many. The 
pupils become extremely anxious to look after vines and other 
field crops. All this helps them when the time comes to 
choose an occupation in agriculture. 

Industrial undertakings , building concerns and research 
institutes help in the vocational training of pupils, in the 
provision of teaching equipment, and by assigning specialists 
to the schools, They undertake the systematic vocational 
guidance of pupils, They acquaint the children with various 
branches of the national economy, with undertakings, state 
farms, collective fa,, ms and organisations, and with the 
commonest /callings and occupations. The Ktsetsky area offers 
a good example. Everybody helps the local schools. 

Research institutes and scientific institutions in the area 
(the Georgian Agricultural Research Institute, the Georgian 
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tion Station, the Kuransk Experimental Farm of the 
ri cultural Institute) actively help the schools in. 
use of their land and in conducting experiments 
Scientific workers from the research institutes and 
organisations are attached to all secondary and 
schools. with the teachers, they do explanatory 
i- the work of the pupils, and help in endowing inem 
auisite theoretical knowledge and practical 



State Selec 
Georgian Ag 
the better 
thereon, 
scion cif ic 
eight -year 
work, direc 
with the re 
experience , 

The initiative taken by the patriots in the Ltsetslcy area 
has received the approval of the ministry of Agriculture and 
the Ministry of Education of the Georgian hbd. A joint 
decree was issued, whereby to improve school teaching in 
biology and the effectiveness of practical worn dene, Jhe 
scientific research organisations ana agricultural tocnnical 
schools responsible to the Georgian Ministry o± agriculture 
wars instructed to assist the scnools in running /heir anc 
and conducting experiments thereon, in ensuring cnat the 
children make a thorough and profound study or oiological 
subjects, and in the training of these children for work. 

These institutions have to assist by consultations , practical 
advice, the provision of seeds, chemical preparations, ®tc. * 
and have to supply the schools with machines, instruments anx. 
eauipment for teaching purposes. The agricultural reoearch 
institutes of th- Republic, the agricultural technical schools 
and departments of education are requested to extend their 
patronage to the schools to the utmost possible degree. 

Departments of education, schools and research institutes 
responded warmly to the initiative taken by the people ox 
Mtsetsk* ■ 

Hero is how vocational -guidance proceeds in the schools 
of Chikvinsk (Kobuletsky area). These schools are wonderful, y 
situated in an area where sea and land combine go form a lanci- 
scape of extraordinary attractiveness. Here we find an 
all-union agricultural chemistry laboratory, tnree tea planta 
tions, and, 'first and foremost, a tea-sale etion plantation. 

The latter is managed by Academician Ksenya Bahbadse, xleroi 
of Socialist Labour, She is in close contact with the school- 
chi idren *f re nupritly making rounds of uiis ^chool^ an 

c^attinS’witn'the older children About the significance of tea 
'■’■rowing, the introduction of new strains of tea, tne choice 
- ‘ " occupation. She often talks at length about the hign 

icance of agricultural labour for the nation as a whole. 

The Russian and Georgian secondary schools, for the 
purposes' of their practical work, make use of the services 
provided by this tea— selection plantation, where the 
Academician explains the workings of the nursery, how snoots 
and saplings -are looked after, the rules governing the use of. 
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fertilizers and the basic problems of selection. In this 



characterised by very high, yields, and robustly stand up to 
lO'V temperatures. After tests and checks , these strains have 
spread beyond the borders of Georgia and are now being grown 
in the lower regions of Russia and in Ad jsrbaid.ian. 

Practical work done at this tea plantation at Chakva , 
excursions, meetings with research workers, etc, have stimu- 
lated the pupils to take up an occupation during their free 
time (especially during the holidays) and to do systematic 
work in the plantation. lie re , little by little, they acquire 

a sound knowledge , theoretical and practical, of the exceed- 
ingly complex rules governing selection. Thus it is that 
after leaving school many of them remain to work in the 
plantation-, or continue their studies, either in the Georgian 
Agricultural Institute or in the Sukhomsk Bub-Tropical 
Agriculture Institute, eventually taking a degree as 
“agricultural engineer 1 ’. 

Share is a village called Guml (Ikibulsky area). Hers 
too, vocational guidance is given in close co-operation with 
scientific institutions . The village school has a well- 

organised piece of land measuring nearly 4 acres ; tea is 
grown on five-eighths of an -acre, a fruit orchard occupies one 
aero, and a miscellaneous plantation one -quarter of an acre; 
yearling crops occupy one and one -eighth of an acre, etc. 
Vocational guidance is given as part of both school and out-cf- 
school activities. The theoretical knowledge acquired on the 
school bench is rounded off by practical work on the school 
land. The school is in touch with republican and all-union 
research institutes specialising in sub-tropical crops and 
tea, Those ties have continued for a number of years and- 
have become, indeed, traditional. The scientific personnel 
from these institutes willingly give the pupils a hand. They 
often visit the school, advise the teachers, see what the 
pupils have been doing, and check that the experiments made 
have been properly organised and serve a useful purpose. 

As a result of the experience acquired, the children have 
increased thsir knowledge of everything to do with the art of 
growing tea - the rules governing the growth of the vegetative 
parts of the tea shrub, and how such growth is affected by the 
environment, how yields can bo increased by cutting away the 
vegetative parts, tha peculiar effects of pruning and picking 
on the chemical contents of the tea leaf, and so forth. 

Studying these theoretical questions, the children have 
acquired practical skills as well, i.o. the art of cultivating 
the soil in a tea plantation and what doses of mineral 
fertilizer to use, how to prune, how to use pesticides and how 
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to me a snray and how to pick tea. Such out-oi -school wqr* 
incr .'fleas the children 1 a esteem to agriculture , as aaown ~y 
thi,' riot that batwson SO and 65 par cant of secondary acfcool- 
].,sv;;t 3 rauain as workers In the local collective fai^, anils 
the remainder continue their studios (mostly m a oii-,_i.a b 

special courses in agricultural matters;. 

Cur general conclusion must he that the links bo tv/een 
school and production, between school and scionoinc organisa- 
tions , Blastings between schoolchildren and scientrxie personnel 
and collective farmers, practical participation in seJL»cti 
work - all those things inculcate an esteem to tfox* on tnu lan 
and put a child on the right road towards tne cnoice of 
occupation. 
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The problems confronting the further development of our 
national economy require us to supply skilled workers for a 
wide range of industrial sectors. In 1970, the labour force 
of the Soviet Union will exceed 90 , 000 , 000 . This enormous 

continue "to grow 



army of workers and 
and will require 



salaried 

;ic reinfo: 



ess will 
ceEie nt . 

L n our country, technical progress and continuous improve 
meats in the cultural and vocational level of the workers is 
changing the nature of the work as well as occupations, 
specialisations 
within this 
oharacte 



and the distribution of the workers themselves 
framework. A great many old occupations, 
sea by manual work, are disappearing and are being 



replaced by new on 



s f 



based on modern science and techniques. 



Methods of production requiring arduous manual labour 
are giving way to new methods which are highly mechanised or 
automatic. Automation and related advanced technology, 
precision instruments of measurement and control, occupy an . 
increasingly important part in the production system, and their 
use requires manpower with great competence and high qualiri 
cations . 



In these circumstances, the 
is only possible on the oasis of 
is, after a secondary 
;rience has led us 



training of these workers 
solid general knowledge, that 
level of education and training, 
to this conclusion. 



Vocational and technical education is the way by which 
young people become skilled workers. This type of education 
is being continuously developed and improved in the Eepunlic 
'and is given very considerable attention by uhe State. Thanks 
to this constant preoccupation, the network of vocational an 
technical training institutions is expanding steadily, and also 
the number of future skilled workers being trained within it. 
While in i960 5,370 workers were so trained arid in 19 o5 ^, 4 -yu, 
in 1970 the number will be 18,600, However, despite this 
considerable advance, the needs of the economy , , 

workers move forward so fast that they are still only partially 

met . . 




defining 1 ' their future role and deliberately choosing a 
occupation is of considerable importance. 



n 
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As a general rule , it is young people of 15-16 years 
of age v/ho go into technical schools after 8 years of general 
education » ?2:cperience indicates that, in choosing their future 
occupation, a great many of these young persons allow themselves 
to he influenced hy haphazard considerations rather than by 
mature reflection. On entry into technical education estab-^ 
lishments, they often have only a vague notion of the occupation 
for which they are preparing. This gives rise at a laber 
stage to lack of interest in their work, low productivity and 
too many job changes. 



It is for this reason that the vocational orientation of 
youth has such great importance - social as well as economic. 
The basic aim of this guidance is to help young people choose 
their careers correctly with due account of their aptitudes, 
capacities , interests and stage of physical development, an 
with due regard, at the same time, to the needs of the various 
sectors of the economy of the region. 



On 2 April 1969, a Decree was issued on measures designed 
to continue to improve the training of skilled workers in 
technical education institutions. The National Committee of 
Ministers of the USSR for technical and vocational education 
made recommendations concerning the participation of the organs 
of technical training in the work relating to the vocational 
orientation of youth. As a result, the personnel of the 
technical and vocational institutions have developed an 
increasingly wide range of activities with young people to 
help them to prepare for and find a place in occupations m 
which the demand for their services is greatest. 



This is the more important since the programme for 
admission to vocational and technical schools and colleges is 



he coming more and more 



ambitious (in 1970, 



were admitted). A series of measures nas 
make it possible to increase 
half times in four years. 



the admission 



some 22,000 pupils 
been taken to 
rate by two and a 



With this concern to assure an appropriate vocational 
orientation for young people and to spread information about the 
occupations. which can absorb them in the greatest numbers, the 
National Committee for technical and vocational education o± 
the Council of Ministers of the Republic of Georgia _puDlishes 
every year information leaflets for potential candidates and 



posts notices to draw attention 
of young people in training for 
with other measures , there are munie 
tions where the winners obtain a car 



to and inspire the interest 
these occupations* Along' 

and national eompeti— 

of vocational merit, 
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sitions of products made by technical and vocational 
ation pupils and ’bpen house" on certain days for visitors 
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to the institutions. This year, for example, we published 
and distributed to the schools and other organisations two 
information bulletins (in Georgian and in Russian) for 
candidates for technical schools. Moreover, the national 
Committee for technical and vocational education of ^ne 
Socialist Republic of Georgia contracted for a special film 
which describes the training, education and work of the pupils 
of these institutions. 



Special importance should be given to the competition ^ 
organised this year in the vocational and technical schools cm 
the towns in order to select the best specialists in the various 
occupations with the grant of a corresponding title (turner, 
milling cutter, machine setter). In the villages, the same type 
of competition was organised to designate the best specialist 
in power-driven cultivators. The advisory committees for thsoe 
competitions included leading workers of the Central Committee 
of the KOMSOMOL in Georgia, representatives of large enterprises, 
members of the National Committee for vocational and technical 
education and personnel from the institutions for such training. 
Pupils and teachers from secondary schools were also invited. 

The winners received certificates and substantial prizes. Press^ 
articles and radio programmes about these competitions also helped 
spx'ead information on basic occupations for youth. 



.Effective action in the field of vocational orientation 
depends on good co-operation between the various institutions 
and services of technical and vocational education, on the one 
hand, and other organisations, on the other. In order to 
ensure such collaboration, the Ministry of Education of the 
Republic and the ministries of the various economic sectors 
•issued joint decrees on the measures needed to promote vocational 
orientation, to ensure the intake of new contingents of pupils 
and to organise the distribution of these amongst the various 
schools. Moreover, meetings were held for all the students of 
technical schools throughout the country. 

The national centre of pedagogical methodology drafted and 
distributed to the schools a list of the subjects proposed for 
discussion at conferences and meetings on questions pertaining 
to the vocational orientation of young people. Information 
leaflets giving the list of occupations for wh±h training was 
offered and booklets on the life, training and work in the 
technical schools were sent to public libraries as well as to 
centres of young technicians, with the request that this 
material be brought to the attention of their readers. 
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The schools section of the National Committee and the 
studv bureau on pedagogical methodology fox technical and 
vocational education hold systematic consultations and lend 
ijhe ir help to secondary schools for organising vocational 
orientation rooms and services. Documentation is ensured 
jointly by the teaching staff cf the secondary schools and 
the vocational orientation collaborators. 



The newspapers of the Republic , the towns , the villages 
and the factories and radio and television programmes bring 
into the public eye systematically the activities oi the in- 
stitutions of vocational and' technical education, the study and 
work of their students and the problems of the vocational 
orientation of young people. In most cases, it is -one teaching 
staff of the technical and vocational institutions who provide ( 
the material for these articles and programmes. 

In order to provide vocational orientation, the vocational 
and technical schools use a wide variety of methods and procedures 
Thus, to maintain permanent contact between the teaching corps 
and the public at large, there are "open house days ’ to wnich 
the pupils of secondary schools and their parents and teachers 
are invited and at which they are shown in detail the work and 
equipment of the schools, the different occupations, the 
knowledge and aptitudes required for them, those wno have mat 
a brilliant success in them, sports facilities, dormitories, 
etc* Special exhibitions and stands are mounted for jiiese 
"open-house days", prepared by the best pupils and former 
pupils of tns institution in question. 

The visit to the school by the parents and the meetings 
held with them have considerable importance in vocational 
guidance because they make a' great impression on the pax-ents, 
loJeove?, at the New Year, the first of Kay and other Holidays, 
letters of thanks are sent to the parents of the besr students. 
What parent would not be happy to receive this official 
testimony of the success of their boy or girl or to share this 
joy with friends 9 neighbours 3 work colleagues. 

The example of the pupils themselves has a favourable 
Influence on vocational orientation activities. jsxperxenc © 
shows that jvell brought up young people perfectly equipped for 
their occupational career easily become a model for tneir 
comrades to imitate. Thus , for example, a. young hoy from a 
small village called Dikheti entered the technical school o 
building No. 18 at Tbilissi. Somewhat later his village 
school-friends came to visit him. They heard that he was’ 
getting on well with his studies and saw the conditions in 
which he was living. They visited classrooms, laboratories 
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and workshops and decided 'to register for admission. Alley 
went back to the village for the summer holiday and when they 
came back again five other young people 'were with them. _ At 
present, 12 villagers are studying in the school. But it xs 
clear that results of this kind depend, amongst other things, 
on good organisation of the work and good education apct training 
for the pupils , 

Many examples may be cited of the carsers of former pupils 
who have studied well , acquired a sense of discipline, assimi- 
lated more modern methods and, later, once in the production 
world, have honoured their occupation by becoming Heroes of 
Socialist Labour. It is natural that these examples should 
play an influential part in the vocational orientation of young 
people . 

A further important factor is the propaganda made on behalf 
of certain occupations. This is in the form of conferences and 
talks given in secondary schools by the directors of technical 
schools, by the best instructors of industrial education, by 
the professors and by former students, especially the Heroes of 
Socialist Labour, who are not in short supply in the Republic. 
Take, for example, weavers like Eteri Solomonia and Eauculi 
Tcherkezichvili , or machine getters like X* EChazaradze and 
Ghx Pirtzkhalova. A former railroad worker, driver of an 
electric locomotive, former pupil of the railroad school ho. 31 
at Tbilisoi is now running this school. The head of the 
workshop of the metal-working factory of Rous tax , P, Tzcr e till , 
is himself a formal technical education pupil. 

The teaching staff of the schools Nos, 5, 11 > 18 and 31 at 
Tbilissi, No, 33 at Eoutaysi, No. 44 at Batoum and very many 
others organise their propaganda work in favour of the basic 
occupations in an intelligent and effective manner. In May 
this year, in the secondary russo-georgion school No. 145 at 
Tbilissi, directed by comrade Eotliarorskaya , at the meeting 
with parents, conferences were given by the Dxrector of technical 
school No. 38 of Tbilissi, G. Baled jichvili , and the vice- 
director of the national technical school of the same town, 
comrade Roussia, In the secondary schools of Tbilissi Nos. 

84 and 89, in the same month, evening meetings were organised 
during which the pupils of these schools and those of the 
technical schools Nos, 27 and 41 and the technical college 
No, 38 took part in a series of discussions on the theme Labour 
an affair of honour , glory and heroism". The best students 
of the vocational and technical institutions took part in these 
meetings which concluded with a concert given by student 
ama t eur -mus ic lan s * 
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Xn order to ensure closer contacts between the vocational 
technical schools and the secondary schools, the staff of these 
schools - industrial instructors, professors, teachers - 
grouped around the institutions of secondary education ox the 
microdistrict. They take part in meetings of boards or 
professors and speak there, they organise tai.ks with pupils 
and parents, and in general they play an active role in all 
communal enterprises. 

The teaching staff in the field of technical education 
has acquired a great deal of experience about the education 
and training of skilled young workers. The instructors and 

professors of the technical school know thoroughly the 
characteristics of their occupation and the level of skill 
required . They know how to organise the training effectively 
in relation to the exigencies of production in the trainee's 
future trade. Moreover, they are able to develop amongst 
the pupils respect for work and love of their trade. Thanks 
to these qualities, they give effective and concrete help 
to the staff of the secondary schools in the efforts made to 
ensure vocational orientation for their pupils. 

Certain occupations — for example, those of machine setter, 
automobile mechanic, radio electrician, electrical engine 
driver, sailor, engraver - are very popular with the young and 
schools which provide training for them rarely have difficulty 
in using their capacity fully. However, young people . 
attracted to these occupations are often unaware of what is 
required of them in their chosen trade and what 
possibilities the trade offers within the framework 
national economy. Given their ignorance ahoub the 
sties of the different occupations, they are not in - 
to assess the intellectual and physical aptitudes required for 
undergoing training in them. It is for this reason that, 
along with vocational orientation, the method of interviewing 
young people is used on a large scale to make possible 
systematic vocational selection which, in turn, contributes 
to the rational recruitment of candidates for training and to 
the success of their studies. 

In carrying out the work of vocational orientation, an 
effort is made to ensure that the young people eater technical 
schools with a clear idea about the occupation they have 
chosen and that their choice responds to an awakening of a 
calling for it. Such an aptitude has a favourable ^®P e J _ 
cushion on all the education and training o^TT^eou__y 
the secondary schools and by the technical education ins uitutxons. 



of the 
character i- 
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In our view, vocational orientation should start in the 
5th or 6th grade of basic primary education and not with the 
pupils of the terminal class? whether this he the cycle of 
8 years or that of 10 years. It is also important that the 
elements of vocational orientation arc included in tile teaching 
of such subjects as physics, chemistry? sociology, history? 
botany and biology. It is also necessary to take them into 
account in the practical work carried out in workshops. 

It must be emphasised that the vocational orientation of 
young people has been carried out for a long time but in the 
course of recent years the work has become more systematic ? more 
rational? more scientific and better planned. Its results are 
already being felt by large numbers of the population. In 
Leningrad the Institute of scientific research in the field of 
technical education in the USSR has set tip a special section 
for perfecting vocational orientation interviews. We already 
receive practical help in the form of leaflets and folders 
containing valuable recommendations concerning scientific 
methodology. 



In Georgia? a section has been set up within the pedagogi- 
cal society of Tbilisgi to study together questions of technical 
education and vocational orientation in the whole of the 
Republic . 



Vocational orientation is a system based on scientific 
data pertaining to occupational choice. In recent times? with 
the emergence of new scientific methods for the direction of 
the national economy and the ever— growing need for skilled 
workers , vocational orientation has taken on new importance. The 
objectives pursued through it pose new theoretical and practical 
problems whose solution must be found in the near future. In 
order to obtain the desired results, it is essential not to lose 
sight of the basic aim and to act in a continuous and systematic 
manner on several fronts at once. Another question also 
arises: the creation of a service of youth vocational 

orientation at the level of the Republic. A national system 
of vocational orientation would help to perfect a plan for single 
selection? to organise the allocation of the pupils for work 
periods in industry? to ensure the placement of- young workers 
and to combat manpower drift. 



Community organisations, especially trade union and 
KOM SOIvlOXi bodies, technical education personnel and the pedagogi- 
cal corps of the Republic spare no efforts in order to ensure 
that our youth? our pupils? receive an education based on the 
glorious traditions of labour established by the older 
generation of the working class. It can be hoped that the 
younger generation will follow worthily in their footsteps . ^ 



